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PEEFACE. 



In these pages I have endeavoured to provide Tourists with 
all the necessary information for their guidance through Paris 
and its neighbourhood; and have not only indicated the 
objects most worthy of inspection, but have also pointed out 
the way and the means by which they are readily reached. 
All the various places are classified according to their relative 
position to each other, and arranged into Chapters, each of 
which forms a good drive. For those who are satisfied with 
the economical means of conveyance afforded by Omnibuses, 
the names and marks of those running in the required direc- 
tion are given. 

The Excursions embrace many of the most delightful 

parts of France ; and although never extending far from the 

capital, comparatively few Tourists have visited all the 

pleasant places mentioned in them. 

C. B. BLACK, 
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PAEIS. 

PRELIMINARY INFORMATION. 



THE LANDING FIiACES ON THE FBENCH SIDE 

OP THE CTTANNEIi. 

The six principal ports on the French side of the English Channel con- 
nected by railroad with Paris are : — 

DIEPPE — distant from Paris 125 miles ; passing Clkes Junction, 100 
ni. ; Kouen, 85 m. ; Gaillon, 58 m. ; Mantes Junction, 36 m. ; and Poissy, 
17 m. from Paris. Arrives at the station of the Chemins de Fer de 1' Quest, 
Saint Lazare. Time, 4^ hours. Fares — 1st class, 25 fr. ; 2d cl. 19 fr. ; 
3d cl. 14 fr. 

London to Paris, via Newhaven and Dieppe (240 miles) : — ^tidal ; daily, 
except Sunday, from Victoria Station and London Bridge Station. Fare 
— 1st class, 31s. ; 2d cl. 23s. ; 3d cl. 16s. 6d. Sea journey, 60 miles ; 
time, 8 hours. Time for entire journey, 16 hours. For tickets, etc., in 
Paris apply to Chemin de Fer de 1' Quest, Gare St. Lazare, Kue St. Lazare, 
110, aitcien 124. Bureau special, agent, M. Marcillet, Bite de la Paix, J. 
A. CAi et C^«, 20 Boulevard Saint Denis. 

BOULQGNE — distant 168 miles from Paris ; passing Montreuil, 134 
m. ; Abbeville, 109 m. ; Amiens, 82 m. ; Clermont, 41 m. ; and Creil, 32 
m. from Paris. Arrives at the station of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, 
Na 18 Place Boubaix. Time by express, 44 hours. Fares — 1st class, 31 
fr. 25 c. ; 2d cl. 23 fr. 45 c ; 3d cl. 17 fr. 20 c. 

London to Paris, via Folkestone and Boulogne (255 miles) : — tidal 
route ; from Charing Cross, Cannon Street, or London Bridge. Express 
trains daily to Folkestone, and from Boulogne, first and second class. 
Sea journey, 27 miles ; time of crossing, 1 hour 40 minutes. Fares from 
London to Paris by Boulogne — 1st class, 56s. ; 2d cl. 42s. Time for 
the entira||oumey, 10 hours. For tickets, etc.fr in Paris apphr to the 
Bailway sflreion of the Chemin de Fer du Nord. I • 



X ROUTES TO PARIS. 

CALAIS — 185 miles from Paris ; by Boulogne 158 m. ; Montreuil, 134 
m. ; Abbeville, 109 m. ; Amiens, 82 m. ; Clermont, 41 m. ; and Creii, 
32 m. from Paris. Arrives at the station of the Chemin de Fer dn 
Nord, No. 18 Place Boubaiz. Time by express, 54 hours. Fares — 1st 
class, 36 fr. 55 c. ; 2d cl. 27 fr. 40 c. ; 3d cl. 20 fr. 

London to Paris, via Dover and Calais (mail route, distance 283 miles) : 
— departing from Charing Cross, Cannon Street, or London Bridge. Sea 
journey, 21 miles ; time about 80 minutes. First and second class, 
express. Fares — 60s. ; 2d cl. 45s. Total time, London to Paris, 10 
hours. Luggage if registered throughout from London, and examined in 
Paris. Only 60 lbs. free. For tickets, etc., in Paris, apply at the rail- 
way station of the Chemins de Fer du Nord. 

CALAIS — 204 miles from Paris ; by Saint Omer, 177 m. ; Hazebrouck, 
165 m. ; Arras, 119 m. ; Amiens, 82 s^ ; Clermont, 41 m, ; and Creil, 
32. Arrives at the station, No. 18 Place Eoubaix. Time, 7 hours, 40 
minutes. Fares— -1st class, 36 fr. i5 c. ; 2d cl. 27 fr. 40 c. ; 3d cl. 20 
fr. 10 c. 

DUNKEBQUE— 190 miles from Paris ; by Bergues, 185 miles ; Haze- 
brouck, 165 m., where it joins the line from Calais ; Arras, 119 m. ; 
Amiens, 81 m. ; Clermont, 41 m. ; and Creil, 32 m. Arrives at the 
station. No. 18 Place Boubaix. Time, 10 J hours. Fares — 1st class, 37 
fr. 55 c. ; 2d cl. 28 fr. 15 c. ; 3d cl. 20 fr. 65 c. 

England and Channel, via Thames and Dunkirk (screw) : — tidal ; three 
times a week from Penning's Wharf. Also from Leith, in 48 to 54 hours. 

LE HAVBE— 142 miles from Paris ; by Harfleur, 138 m. ; Beuzeville 
Junction, 126 miles ; Bolbec-Nointot, 123 m. ; Yvetot, 111 m. ; Bouen, 
87 m. ; Gaillan, 58 m. ; Mantes (Junction) 36 m. ; and Poifigy, 17 m. 
from Paris. Arrives, as from Dieppe and Cherbourg, at the station of 
the Chemin de Fer de TOuest, No. 124 Bue St. Lazare. Fares — 1st 
class, 28 fr. 10 c. ; 2d cl. 21 fr. 5 c. ; 3d cL 15 fr. 45 c. Time by ex- 
press, 4 hours 50 minutes, and nearly 3 hours longer by the ordinary 
trains. 

England and 'Channel, via Southampton and le Havre : — Mcnday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, 9 p.m. from Waterloo, leaving SouthlSbpton 
11.45 p.m. Sea journey, 80 m. ; time, 8 hours. 

CHEBBOUBG— 231 miles from Paris ; by Lison, 184 m. ; Bayeux, 167 
m. ; Caen, 149 m. ; Mezidon Junction, 134 m. ; Lisieux, 119 m. ; Ser- 
quign¥ Junction, 93 m. ; Evereux, 67 m. ; Mantes Junction, 36 m. ; and 
Poissy, 17 m. from Paris. Time by express, 84 hours; slow trains, 
nearly 13 hours. Fares— 45 fr. 70 c. ; 34 fr. 25 c. ; 25 fr. 10. 

FILB]SrCH» BEIiGIAIQ', AND GBBMAN BAHiWAYS. 

On these railways, the rate of travelling is slower than in England, but 
the time is more accurately kept. 

To each passeqger % allowed SO kilogrammes, or 66 Iby weight of 
luggage free.' 
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Mailioay Time- Tables. 

Time-tables or Indicateurs. For France the most useful and only 
official time-tables are those published by Chaix and O®, and sold at all 
the railway stations. Of these excellent publications there are various 
kinds. The most complete and most expensive is the " Livret-Chaix Con- 
tinental," which, besides the time-tables of the French railways, gives those 
also of the whole Continent, and is furnished with a complete index ; size 
18mo, with about 800 pages. The index makes it very easy to consult. 
The " Livret-Chaix Continental " is sold at the bookstaHa of the principal 
stations. Price 2 fr. 

Next in importance is Ibe "Indicateur des Chdbins de Fer," sold at 
every station ; size, 80 small folio pages, price 50 c. It contains the time- 
tables of the French railways alone, and is furnished with an excellent 
index and railway map. 

The great French lines of the "Cfcemins de Fer de I'Ouest," of the 
** Chemins de Fer d'Orleans," of the **Chemins de Fer de Paris k Lyon 
et a la Mdditerranee," of the "Chemins de Fer du Nord," and of the 
"Chemins de Fer de I'Est," have each time-tables of their own, sold at 
all their stations — Price 30 c. Size, 18™®. 

For Belgium, the best time-tables are in the " Guide Officiel sur tons 
les Chemins de Fer de Belgique." Sold at the Belgian railway stations. 
Size 18™*. Price 30 c. It contains a good railway map of Belgium. 

For Germany, the two best time-tables are — the Eisenbalm, Post und 
Dampfschiff Cours-Buch. Published at the office of the Cours-Bureau des 
Bundes G^neral-Postamts, Berlin; This publication is met with princi- 
pally in the booksellers' shops and railway stations of the north and east 
of Germamy. Size, square 12™*. 

The ofHker is Hendschel's Telegraph. Published at Frankfurt am 
Main. Price 12 groschen. Size, square 12™% 444 pages. This publica- 
tion is especially adapted for the Rhine and all the S. W. of Germany, and 
is met with in the booksellers' shops and railway stations of that quarter. 
There are besides numerous small local time-tables. Of these, one of the 
best is "Quentin's Taschen Fahrplan," published at Franl^ui-t am Main. 
Price t& kreuzer. For those staying at Weisbaden, Hombirg, Frankfurt, 
etc., i|%ill be found very convenient. 

In the Rail/way Station. 

Before going to the station, it is a good plan to turn up in the index of 
the " Livret-Chaix Continental " the place required, to ascertain thi fare 
and the time of starting, which stations are supplied with refreshment 
rooms (marked B), and the time the train halts at each on its way. 

On arriving at the station join the single file (queue) of piOple befiWe 
the small window (guichet), where the tickets (billets) are sdld. Your 
turn having arrived, and having procured your ticke<|; proceed to the 
luggage department, where deposit your baggage and deliver your ticket 
to be stamped. 

After yoBLT articles have been weighed, your tickft, along with a lug|ffige 
receipt, is handed you from the "guichet" of the luggage office, wherb, if 
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your baggage is not overweight, you pay 10 c. or 2 sous. Before 
pocketing the luggage ticket, just run your eye down the column headed 
**Nombre de Colis," and see that the exact number of your articles has 
been given. The French have a strange way of making their 3s. 6s. and 
7e. Whatever is overweight is paid for at this office ; but remember, 
when two or more are travelling together, to present the tickets of the 
whole party at the luggage department, otherwise the luggage will be 
treated as belonging to one person, and thus it will probably be over- 
weight. Another advantage of having the entire number of the party on 
the " Billet de Baggage " is, that in case of one or other losing their 
carriage tickets, this will prove the accident to the stationmaster (chef-de- 
Gare), and satisfy hiiA. If, after having purohased a ticket, the train is 
missed, that ticket, to be available for the next train, must be presented 
again to the ticket office, to be renstamped (§tre vis6). 

The traveller, on arriving at his destination, will frequently find it more 
convenient not to take his luggage away with him ; in which case, having 
seen it brought from the train to the station, he should tell the porter that 
he wished it left there. He retains, however, his luggage ticket, which 
he only presents when he desires his luggage again. 

On the RaUvxny. 

In the carriage cast the eye over the line as given in our railway 
map, and note the junctions ; for at many of these — such as Amiens, 
Bouen, Culoz, Macon, etc. etc. — the passengers are frequently dischai^ed 
from the carriages and sent into the waiting-rooms to await other trails. 
On such occasions great attention must be paid to the names the porter 
calls out, when he opens the door of the waiting-room, otherwise the 
wrong train may be taken. To avoid this, observe on our lailway map 
what are the principal towns along the line in the direction required to 
go ; so that when, for example, he calls out, " Voyageurs a Cot^ de Lyon ! " 
and we be going to Marseilles from Macon, we may, with confidence, enter 
the train, because, by reference to the map, we see we must pass Lyon to 
reach Marseilles. The little railway map will be found very useful, and 
ought always to be kept in readiness for reference. 

Buffet means refreshment-room, and Salle d'Attente, waiting-room. 

There are separate first, second, and third class carnages for ladies. 

French express trains have no second and third class carriages. « 

Railway Omnibuses. 

At the stations of the largest and wealthiest towns three kinds of omni- 
buses await the arrival of passengers. They may be distinguished by the 
names of the General Omnibus, the Hotel Omnibus, and the Private Omni- 
bus. The general omnibus takes passengers to all parts of the town for 
a fixed sum, rarely above half-a-franc ; so that, should the omnibus be 
full, it is some time till the last passenger gets put down at his destination. 
The hotel omnibus takes passengers only to the hotel or hotels whose 
ame or names it bears. 
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The private omnibus is a one-horse 6-seated omnibus, which indi- 
viduals or private parities engage for themselves. For a small number it 
is more expensive than a cab. 

At the stations of small towns the duties of all the above vehicles 
are performed by the general omnibus. 



THE BAHiWAY STATION'S JN FABIS. 

Passengers from Bunkerque, Calais, and Boulogne, and all the N.E. of 
France, including Bnissels, arrive at the station of the Chemins de Fer du 
Nord, No. 18 Place Boubaix. (See northern side of plan of Paris.) 

Of no station is it so necessary to have explicit information as of this 
one ; because through it most Englishmen enter Paris, and it may be said 
even France itself. On arriving from the train, the passengers are ushered 
into a room, where they await the arrangement of the luggage. When this 
is done, the door is opened, and on producing the luggage ticket to any of 
the porters inside the counter, the traveller receives his luggage. Either 
a cab or a small omnibus is hired now. The part of the station from which 
you come out is nearly the centre of the principal facade in the Bue de 
Dunkerque, and looking down the Boulevard du Nord and the Bue de la 
Fayette. In the Bue de Dunkerque, fronting the station, are several 
restaurants, and the Hotel du Nord to the left ; and to the right, at No. 33, 
a small second-rate house, the H. Jean-Bart. The offices for the sale of 
tickets are on the western side. For places, however, in the suburbs, the 
ticket offices are at the western end of the southern or principal fa9ade. 
The cheapest mode to approach or leave the Northern Bailway Station 
(without luggage) is by omnibus V (light-brown body), running from be- 
hind Montpamasse Western Bailway Station to the Bue de Dunkerque, 
stopping at the comer in front of the station. It halts at No. 3 Bue du 
Louvre, and in the Place de la Bourse. 

Passengers from Cherbourg, Le Havre, Dieppe, and Bouen, arrive at 
the station of the Chemins de Fer de I'Ouest, No. 124 Bue de St. Lazare. 
(See in plan of Paris to the west of the Northern Bailway Station.) The 
cheapest way to approach it without luggage is by Omnibus X, running 
between Vaugirard and the Place du Havre. Fronting this western rail- 
way station is the Hotel de Londres et New York, No. 13 Place du 
Havre. 

The Chemins de Fer de I'Ouest have another railway station on the 
opposite or left side of the Seine, at No. 44 Boulevard Montpamasse. 
Here passengers arrive from Brest. 

Passengers for Dijon, Lyons, Italy, by Mt. Cenis, Marseilles, Hy feres, 
Cannes, Nice, and Menton, leave from the station of the Chemins de Fer de 
Paris k Lyon et a la Mediterran^e, at No. 20 Boulevard Mazas. (See S. E. 
comer of plan of Paris on the northern or right side of the Seine.) 

On the left bank of the Seine, opposite to the terminus of the Lyons 
railway, is the no less important station of the Chemins de Fer d'Orleans ; 
the line for Spain, the Pyrenees, Bordeaux, Arcachon, Biarritz, Pau, 
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Orleans, Tonrs, and all tlie important towns on the W. coast, and in the 
centre of France. 

The station of the Orleans Railway, the Jardins des Plantes and Hos- 
pital of Salp^triere, are all together. (See plan accompanying Chap. IX.) 

In the Place de Strasboui^, near the terminus of the Northern Railway, 
is the station of the Chemins de Fer de I'Est. This is the station for 
Switzerland and Germany, by Epemay, Chalons, Nancy, Strasburg, and 
Metz. 

In the Place de la Bastille is the station of the Vincennes railway, not 
far from the station of the Lyons railway. 

At the Boulevard St. Jacques (see south side of General Plan of Paris) 
is the station of the Sceaux and Orsay railway. 

For the Cheniin de Fer de Ceinture, see under Public Conveyances. 

The Chemins de Fer du Nord, de I'Ouest, de I'Est, d'Orleans, and de 
Lyon, have all their own time-tables, " Indicateurs," which are sold at their 
respective stations, 30 c. each. At these stations omnibuses and cabs 
await the arrival of passengers. 



PUBIiIC CONVEYANCES. 
1.— Omnibuses. 

# 

The present omnibus company possesses nearly 700 omnibuses, distri- 
buted among 33 liiies. The fare inside is 30 centimes = 3d. ; outside, 16 
centimes = IJd. ; but when a " correspondance" is taken, both are 30 
centimes. 

Omnibuses which halt at the same stations are said to correspond with 
each other ; and the ticket, which entitles a passenger to change from one 
omnibus into another at any one of these stations, is called the "Corre- 
spondance. " 

The two great Omnibus Stations are in the Place du Palais Royal, and 
at the end of the Rue du Louvre, where it meets the Rue St. Honor^. As 
at both of these places there are several offices, it is necessary to inquire 
from which of them the desired omnibus starts. 

The routes of the omnibuses, together with their " correspondances," 
are all given in a little book called the " Itineraire des Lignes d'Omnibus," 
price 20 centimes, sold at all the omnibus stations. That little book, 
along with one of the maps, giving the routes of all the lines (le parcours 
de toutes les lignes), will enable the tourist, after a little study, to thread 
his way easily and cheaply all over Paris. Two of these plans are sold at 
the omnibus stations — viz. the " Itineraire des Omnibus dans Paris indi- 
quant le parcours de toutes les lignes," price 1 fr. 25 c. ; and the " Plan- 
Omnibus de Paris," price 1 fr. 

While driving in an omnibus, it is easy, by aid of the little book, to 
discover the names of the streets passed through. As a specimen of it, we 
give the itinerary of Omnibus C, as it stands in page 3 of the " Itineraire' 
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des Lignes d'Onmibns." It is perhaps imnecessary to state that the 
numbers on the margin referring to our explanations are not on the original 
table. 



1 
2 



6 



FEU 
BOUGE 



FEU 
ROUGE 



\J (VOITURES JAUNES) \j 

AVENUE DE NEUILLY AU LOUVRE. 



Itin^baibe. 



Avenue de Neuilly. 
Avenue de la Grande Arm^e. 
Rond-Point de I'lfitoile. 
Grande av. des Ch.-^ly8des. 



Place de la Concorde. 
Rue de Rivoli. 
Rue du Louvre. 



Cette ligne dessert directement I'avenue de Neuilly, le Jardin d'accli- 
matation, le rond-point de TEtoile, les Champs il^lys^es, les Minist^res 
de la Marine et des Finances, les Tuileries, les Musses, le Palais-Royal 
et le Louvre. 

JElle correspond en outre : 
V Av. des Champs-^ysees n" 62, f jB du Chemin de Fer de I'Est au 



avec la ligne : 



{' 



Trocadero. 

^G de BatignoUes au Jardin des 
Plantes. 
Q du Palais-Royal au Trdne. 
R de St-Phillipe 4 Charenton. 
2° Rue du Louvre, avec les lignes: -^ jS du Louvre k Bercy. 

V du Maine au Chemin de Fer du 

Nord. 
/ de la Place Pigalle k la Halle 
aux Vins. 

NoTA. — Les Champs-ifilysees sont interdits : en semaine, de 3 h. 4 
6 h. ; dimanches et fetes, de 2 4 7 heures. 



1. The distinguishing marks of the omnibus— Red lanterns and yellow body. 

2. The termini of the lipe. The terminus to which the omnibus is running is 
indicated on a board above the door. When to Neuilly, the Neuilly side is exposed, 
and when to the Louvre, the Louvre side. 

3. The route. 

4. The principal places passed by the omnibus ia its route. 

5. and 6. The stations where omnibus G meets the omnibuses within l^e 
brackets, where interchange or '* correspondance " of passengers takes place. 



XVi CAB TABIFFS. 

Directions. — Before setting out, write down the names of the omni- 
buses, with their " correspondances," for the places to be visited ; and on 
stepping into the omnibus, be always ready to give the " conducteur " the 
name of the place you wish to go to. 

At the omnibus station request a " billet " for the omnibus in which 
you wish a seat A ticket bearing a number will be handed you. Next 
watch the arrival of your omnibus, and listen attentively when the num- 
bers are called over. If yours is mentioned step at once forward to the 
conducteur ; but if the omnibus be filled before the turn for your number 
comes, you will most likely get off in a few minutes more by the next 
omnibus. 

No tickets are given for the outside ; it is the best place for gentlemen. 

On paying the conducteur his fare, request, when necessary, the corre- 
spondance required. 

The places between which omnibuses run are painted on a board hung 
over the door. The exposed side bears the name of the place to which the 
omnibus is running. 

The names of the omnibuses with which each omnibus corresponds are 
painted inside on the roof, along the line below the rail. 
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Il^Cabs. 

The fares of cabs depend upon their size, that is, whether they have two 
or four seats ; or, as the French more accurately term it, two or four 
places. " 



(( 



Every coachman, on being requested, produces his tariff of charges, of 
which the following are copies for both kinds of cabs : — 



CAB TARIFFS. 



XVU 



Avenue 

de 
S^gur, 2 



2129 

COMPAGNIE Q^NERALE. 



DEBRIEBE 

LES 
INVALIDES. 



Conserver ce Num^ro en cas de reclamation. 



VOITURES DE REMISE A 2 PLACES 

prises dans les lieux de remisage ou chargeant sur la vole publique. 



2 



8 



Tabif maximum dans l'Ikt^rieur de Paris. 

De 6 heures du matin en 6t6 f De minuit 80 minutes 

(31 mars au ler octobre), 
et de 7 heures du matin en niver 
(ler octobre au 31 mars), 
k minuit 30 minutes. 



4 6 heures du matin en 4i6 
(81 mars au ler octobre) 
et i 7 heures du matin en hiver 
(ler octobre au 31 mars). 

Voiture Prise au Bemisage : 



La Course . . . 1 f 80 
L'Heure 2 f 25 



La Course 
L'Heure 



8f 
8f 



»» 



La Course 
L'Heure 



Voiture Prise sur la voie Publique : 



If 50 
2f 



>» 



La Course 
L'Heure 



2f 25 
2f 60 



Tarif maximxtm au-dela des Fortifications. 

Bois de Boulogne, Bois de Vincennes et Communes contigues 4 Paris (1). 

De 6 heures du matin 4 minuit en et^ (31 mars au ler octobre). 

De 6 h. du matin 4 10 h. du soir en hiver (ler octobre au 31 mars). 



Lorsque le voyageur rentrera 
dans Paris avec la 



Lorsque le voyageur laissera en 
dehors des fortifications la 



Course ou Heure 



Course ou Heure . 



t> 



VoUfwre Prise au Jtemisage : 

3 f ,, I Indemnity de retour . . 2 f 

Voiture Prise sur la voie Pvhligue : 

2 f 50 ! Indemnity de retour . . 1 f „ 

Voiture Prises en dehors des Fortifications a Destination de Paris : 

Le prix de I'Heure pour I'lnt^rieur de Paris. 
(1) Charenton, les Pr^s-St.-Gervais, St-Mand^, Montreuil, Bagnolet, Roman- 
ville, Pantin, Aubervilliers, 8t.-0uen, St. -Denis, Clichy, Neuilly, Bou- 
logne, Issy, Vanves, Montrouge, Arcueil, Gentilly, Ivry, et Vincennes. 

Transport des Bagages : 
1 colis 25 c. ; 2 colis 50 c. ; 3 colis et au-dessus 75 c. 
Les cochers sontr tenus d'en effectuer le chargt. et le d^chargt. Ne sont 

1)as regardds comi^^ colis et doivent des lors Stre transport's gratuitemt. : 
es cartons, sacs de voyage, valises, parapluies, Cannes, 'p^es, et g'n'ralemt. 
tons les objets que le voyageur pent porter 4 la main ou tenir dans I'int^rieur 
de la voiture sans la d'teriorer. 



1. The number of the cab, and the part of Paris to which it belongs. 

2. The fares of those cabs taken ft'om stables or sheds, within the walls. 

8. The fares of cabs taken from stands, or from any part of the streets, within 
the walls. 

4. The fares of cabs taken from stables to places in the suburbs of Paris, beyond 
the walls. 

5. The fares of cabs taken firom stands to places in the suburbs of Paris, beyond 
the walls. 

6. The fare of cabs taken beyond the walls from and to Paris. 

7. Transport of baggage. Colis means portmanteaU| trunk, box, etc. 
The coachman has to load and unload the cab. 
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CAB TABIFFS. 



Avenue 

de 
S6gur, 2 



4709 



DERBI^E 

LES 
INVALIDES 



COMPAGNIE GISniSrALE. 



Conserver ce Nuinero en cas de reclamation. 



VOITURES DE PLACE A 4 PLACES. 



Tariff Maximum dans l'int^rieub de Paris. 



Be 6 heures du matin en 6t4 

(31 mars au 1®' octobre), 

et de 7 heures du matin en hiver 

1" octobre au 31 mars) 

k minuit 30 minutes. 



La Course 
L'Heure 



1' 70 
2' 25 



De minuit 30 minutes 

k 6 heures du matin en ^t^ 

(31 mars au 1*^ octobre), 

et k 7 heures du matin en hiver 

(l«r octobre au 31 mars). 



La Course 
L'Heure 



2' 50 
2f 76 



Tarif Maximum au-dela des fortifications. 

Bois de Boulogne, Bois de Vincennes, et Communes contigues a Paris (1) 

De 6 heures du matin k minuit en ^t^ (31 mars au 1®' octobre). 
De 6 h. du matin k 10 h. du soir en hiver (1^ oct. au 34 mars). 



Lorsque la voyageur rentrera k 
Paris avec la voiture. 



Course ou heure 



2' 75 



Lorsque le voyageur laissera la 
voiture en dehors des fortific. 

Indemnity de retour . . 1 



VOITURES prises EN DEHORS DES FORTIFICATIONS A DESTINATION DE 

Paris. 

Le Prix de I'Heure pour I'lnt^rieur de Paris. 
(1.) Charenton, les Pres-St. -Gervais, St.-Mande, Montreuil, Bagnolet, 
Romainville, Pantin, Aubervilliers, St.-Ouen, St. -Dennis, Clichy, Neuilly, 
Boulogne, Issy, Vanves, Montrouge, Arcueil, Gentilfy, Ivry, Vincennes. 



Tratisport des Bagages, 

1 colis, 25 c. ; 2 colis, 50 c. ; 3 colis et au-dessus, 75 c 
Les Cochers sont tenus d'en eflfectuer le charg* et le d^charg*. Ne sont 
pas regard^s comme colis et doivent dfes lors Stre transport's gratuitem* : 
les cartons, sacs de voyage, valises, parapluies, cannes, 'p'es, et g'n'r- 
alem* tons lea objets que le voyageur pent porter k le main ou tenir dans 
Tinfrieur de la voiture sans la d'friorer. 



The " course" means any distance from the point of starting to the first 
stoppage. ■ With every stoppage a new " course " commences. Therefore, 



RAILROAD ROUND PARIS. XIX 

when various places are to be visited, take the cab by the hour. On hiring 
a cab, the driver must be told whether or not he is taken by the hour, 
othei-wise he will charge by the drive. 

Cabmen can charge no more than their legalised claim, yet they expect 
some small gi-atuity (pourboire) of about three sous the "course," or live 
sous the hour. Common tricks of some cabmen are, to point to the night 
instead of the day columns, or to the columns under " Voiture prise au 
Kemisage," instead of under " Voiture prise sur la voie Publique," when 
requested to show their tariff. Also, on arriving at the railway station, to 
point to a cracked pane of one of their lanterns, and say it was broken by 
the porter in putting up the luggage. 

It is recommended that the visitor to Paris should learn the colour 
that belongs to the lanterns of the quarter of the city he resides in, and 
select cabs with lanterns of this colour on returning home from the theatre. 
This is convenient, and even necessary to avoid delay and trouble. 

Cabs with green lanterns go to the N. E. of Paris, towards Belleville. 

Cabs with yellmo lanterns go northwards by Montmartre. 

Cabs with red lanterns go westwards by the Champs Elysees, Passy, 
and Batignolles. 

Cabs with green lanterns go towards the Invalides and the Observatory. 

III.— Chemin De Fer De Ceinture. 

This railway affords great facilities for visiting all the more distant 
places around Paris. It is 21 miles in circuit, has 26 stations, not in- 
cluding St. Lazare, and the train makes the journey in two hours. Fare 
1 fr. on Sundays ; less on week-days. 

While making the circuit, the passenger, by consulting the plan of 
Paris at the various stations, will be enabled to ascertain his exact posi- 
tion. All the stations are indicated on the plan. 

'ITiose wishing to make the entire journey should ask for a " Billet de 
Parcours du Chemin de Fer de Ceinture," and should start from the 
station of the Chemin de Fer de I'Ouest, No. 124 St. Lazare, reached by 
omnibus X from the omnibus office in the Place du Palais Koyal. On enter- 
ing the station, ascend the staircase to the left with the word Banlieu 
(suburbs) painted over it, then walk along the terrace to the last office, 
left hand. For the time-tables, see the " Indicateur des Chemins de Fer 
de rOuest," under " Chemin de Fer de Ceinture de Paris," page 10, and 
the ** Guide Officiel sur le Chemin de Fer de Ceinture," 75 c, sold at the 
station. 

Trains from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. leave every half -hour. The journey is not 
of much interest, and the only stations from which there are good views 
are from the Orleans ceinture and the stations between Vaugirard and 
Passy, inclusive (see S.W. side of map) ; and the finest view of all is from 
the railway viaduct at the Point du Jour station. 

N.B. — ^Those who start with a ticket for the entire round alight at 
the station Courcelles LevalloiSf and go up the stair at the end of the 
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train, and descend to the left hand. Here await another train, which 
commences the round by the stations Clichy, St. Ouen, Omans, etc., going 
eastwards. — See Map of Paris. 

To assist the tourist either to approach or leave the more important 
of the stations, we give the names of the omnibuses by which this may 
be effected : — 

St. Lazare Station by X (yellow body), halting at the Place du Palais 
Royal, and running to the Rue du Havre, within a few yards of the 
station. X halts also- at No. 27 of Boulevard de la Madeleine. 

Batiqnolles by A-F (green body), running between the Pantheon and 
Courcelles. — See Chap. V. 

Neuillt by C (yellow body), running between Neuilly and the Louvre. 
— See end of Chapter VI. 

Passt by a B (green body), running between Passy and the Bourse. — 
See end of Chapter VI. 

AuTEUiL by A (yellow body), running between Auteuil and the Palais 
RoyaL — See end of Chapter VI. At Auteuil coaches await passengers for 
the town of Boulogne, IJ m. distant. 

Point du Jour by the river steamers called Les Mouches. 

Vaugirabd by X (yellow body), running from this station to the St 
Lazare Station, and halting at the Place du Palais Royal, and at No. 27 of 
the Boulevard de la Madeleine. — See end of Chapter V. in connection with 
omnibus A-F. 

MoNTBOUGE (see centre of south side of Plan of Paris), by A-Gr (dark 
brown body), running between Montrouge and the station of the Chemins 
de Fer de I'Est. — See commencement of Chapter V. 

La Maison Blanche, east from the Montrouge station, by U (yellow 
body), running between Bic^tre and La Pointe St. Eustache at the Halles 
Centrales. — See Chapter IX. under Bic^tre Hospital 

Rapeb-Berot (see S.E. comer of Plan of Paris, within the walls) by S 
(yellow body), running between Bercy and the Louvre. At the bridge are 
two stations of the Mouches steamers. From the lower one the steamers 
leave for Auteuil, and from the upper for Charenton. At Bercy are large 
woodyards, and dep6ts of wine, oil, brandy, etc. 

Avenue or Cours de Vincennes by A E, running between the Place 
des Arts et Metiers and Vincennes. — See Chapter X. 

Charonne, behind or east from the cemetery of PSre Lachaise, by P, 
running between Charonne and the Place d'ltalie. — See Chapter IX. 

BELLEViLLE-VUiLETTE, N.E. comer of plan of Paris within the walls, 
by A C. — See Chapter IX., under Buttes Chaumont. 

La Chafelle by K, running southwards from this station to the 
College de France, passing on its way the station of the Northern Rail- 
way, the Halles Centrales, the Palais de Justice, and the Musee Cluny. 

For the details of the routes of these omnibuses, see the "Itindraire 
des Lignes d'Omnibus," sold at all the omnibus stations, price 20 cen- 
times. And for the map of their routes, see either the ** Plan Omnibus 
de Paris," 1 fr., or the "Itin^raire des Omnibus dans Paris," 1 fr. 25 c, 
sold at the omnibus stations. 



RIVER STEAMBOATS AND STEAMBOAT STATIONS. 
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IV.— Hiver Steamboats. 

There are three lines of omnibus steamers. ** 

One sails from Charenton, at the S.E. comer of the Plan of Paris, to the 
Bercy steamboat station outside the walls. 

Another leaves from Bercy steamboat station within the walls, to 
Auteuil steamboat station, at the S. W. extremity of the Plan of Paris. 

The third line sails from the Pont Royal, at the S.W. comer of the 
Tuileries, to Suresnes, passing by Meuden, Sevres, and St Cloud. 

From Charenton to Suresnes there are 24 stations. 



Names 


Places in the Nelgh- 


Names 


Places in the Neigh- 


of Stations. 


bourhooiL 


of Stations. 


bourhood. 


1. Charenton-le- 


Bois de Yincennes; 


13. Pont de la 


Champs-Elys^es. 


Pont 


Alfort. 


Concorde 


Corps-Legislatif. 


2. Les Carriires 


Char-les-Carri^res. 


14. „ des In- 


Palais de I'lndustrie. 


3. Ivry 


Ivry. 


valides 


Champs-Elys^es. 


4. Pont Napo- 


Ch. de Fer de Cein- 


15. „ d'lena 


Champs de Mars. 
Ecole Militaire. 


leon 


turo. 




6. Quai de la 




16. Qua! de Passy 


Passy. 


Gare 






Trocad6ro. 


6. Pont de Bercy 


Bercy. 


17. PontdeGren- 


Auteuil. 


7. „ d'Aus- 


Gare de Lyon 


elle 


Passy. 


terUtz 


„ d'Orleans. 


18. Auteuil .... 


Point-du-Jour.1 




Jardin des Plantes. 




£ois de Boulogne. 


8. „ de la 


Ecole Polytechnique. 




Ch. de F. de Cein- 


Tournelle 


Pantheon. 




ture. 


9. Quai de la 


H6tel-de-vme. 


19. Billancourt . . 


Billancourt. 


Gr^ve 


Notre-Dame. 


20. BasMeudon 


Bas-Meudon. 


10. Pont Neuf . . 


Les HaUes. 


21. Sevres 


Manufact. de Porce- 




Palais de Justice. 




laines. 




Prefecture de Police. 


22. Saint Cloud 


Pare de St. Cloud. 


11. DeaSts.Pferes 


Faub. St. Germain. 


23. Longchamps 


Champ de Courses. 




Institut. 




Grande Cascade. 


12. Pont -Royal 


Palais-RoyaL 




Bois de Boulogne. 


(Tetedelignedu 


Louvre. 


24. Suresnes.... 


Suresnes. 


Service de St. 


Tuileries. 






Cloud k Sui-es- 








.nes) 









HOTEIiS. 

Pabis contains above 4000 hotels, whose charges for board and lodging 
per day per head vary from six to twenty-five francs. 

The largest and best hotels are in the neighbourhood of the new Opera- 
House, in the Place Venddme, the Rue Castiglione, and the Rue de RivolL 

Among these are the Grand Hotel in the Boulevard des Capucines ; 
Bade, in the Boulevard des Italiens ; Bedford, Rue de TArcade ; Chatham, 
Rue Neuve St. Angustin. 

In the Rue Castiglione are the hotels de Famille, Londi^es, Liverpool, 
Castiglione, Clarendon. 

In the Place Venddme are the hotels Bristol, Rhin. 
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HOTELS. 



In the Rue de la Paix are the hotels Westminster, Canterbury, Mira- 
beau, Douvres. 

In the Rue de Rivoli are the hotels Meurice, Louvre-, Rivoli, Trois 
Empereurs, Wagram, Windsor. 

In the Rue St. Honore, the Lille et d* Albion. 

The H6tel du Bon la Fontaine, Rue de Grenelle St. Germain, is fre- 
quented by the dignified French clergy ; and the Hdtel des Bains de Tivoli, 
Rue St. Lazare, by invalids. But those who do not wish to incur the ex- 
pense of this first-class hotel, should take the Maison Munidpale de Santi, 
near the Northern Railway Station, No. 110 Rue de Faubourg St. Denis. 
Board, lodging, medicine, and medical attendance, from 9 to 20 francs 
per day. 

There is another establishment of this nature in Auteuil (see S.W. 
comer of General Plan of Paris) in the Rue Boileau, near the Auteuil 
station of the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture, called the Establishment Hydro- 
th^rapique. 

The following hotels can accommodate travellers on more moderate 
terms : — 



Hdtel Bei^ere, Rue Bergere. 

Calais, Rue Neuve des Capu- 
cines. 

Castille, Rue Richelieu. 

Deux Mondes, Rue d'Antin. 

Grand Hdtel de la Rue Royale, 
Rue Royale. 

Grand Hotel de France, Rue 
Laffitte. 

Helder, in the Rue Helder, 
parallel to Rue Laffitte. 

London and New York, oppo- 
site the station of St. Lazare. 



Hdtel Londres, Rue St. Hyacinth. 
Louvois, Place Louvois. 
Montaigne, Rue Montaigne. 
Tours, Rue Notre . Dame des 

Victoires. 
United States, Rue d'Antin. 
Grand Hdtel de Violet, Rue 

Fabourg Poissonniere. 
Voltaire, Quay de Voltaire, left 

side of Seine. 
VuiUemont, Rue des Champs 

Elys^es. 



Ecclesiastics frequent the Hdtel des Missions Etrangeres, Rue du Bac, 
and the Hdtel du Vatican, Rue du Vieux Colombier. 

Commercial Hotels, — Atlantique, Rue de Grenelle St. Honor6 ; du Bel 
Air, Rue des Enfants Rouges, au Marais ; des Bourdonnais, Rue des 
Bourdonnais ; CoquiUiere, Rue Ooquilli^re ; des Empires, Rue du Bouloi ; 
des Etrang^rs, Rue des Petites Ecuries ; de I'Europe, Cour des Fontaines ; 
de Gaules et d' Orient, Rue Coq-H^ron ; du Lion d' Argent, St. Martin, Rue 
Aumoire : Montesquieu, Rue Montesquieu ; de la Bourse et des Ambassa- 
deurs, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires. 



Boarding-Houses. 

These are very numerous, and at various prices. Those for the English 
are chiefly in the neighbourhood of the Champs Elys^es. They are cheaper 
than the hotels. The French name for-Marding-houses \a pension, and the 
boarders are called pensumnaires. There are many such pensions where 
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there is a common table, but at others each person or family is supplied 
separately, but vntb. the same dinner. 

Fumislied Houses, or Maisons Meublees. 

There are numerous lodgings and furnished houses throughout Paris, 
and are expensive in proportion to the accommodation and the fashionable- 
ness of the district. A good room costs from 60 to 100 francs per month. 

Among the most conveniently situated of these houses is the Hotel 
Montesquieu, Bue de Montesquieu, opposite one of Duval's finest estab- 
lishments. 

BEBTAUBANTS. 

There are two kinds of restaurants— restaurants k la carte, and restau- 
rants k prix fixe. 

In restaurants k la carte, each dish is selected from a priced list For 
three persons two jwrtions will generally be found sufficient. Never order 
anything not in the carte. The cost of such dinners, when no expensive 
wine is used, is from 8 to 15 francs each. A gratuity of a sou for each 
franc is generally given to the waiter on paying the bill. 

Among these restaurants are — in the Palais Eoyal,Les Trois Fr§res 
Provenceaux, Nos. 95 to 98 ; Vefour, Nos. 106 to 109 ; Vefour Tavemier, 
Nos. 80 to 82, close to the Palais Boyal Theatre ; and the O&U Coraza, 
Nos. 9 to 12. 

Opposite the Madeleine is Durand. In No. 12 Boulevard des Capucines, 
the Paix. In the Boulevard des Italiens, the Caf6 Anglais, No. 13 ; the 
Riche, No. 18 ; the Maison Dor^e, No. 20 ; the Helder, No. 29 ; the Foy, 
No. 38. In the Boulevard Poissonniere, No 30, Vachette. In the Boule- 
vard Montmartre, No. 4, Bonnefoy. In the Bue Eichelieu, No. 104, the 
Britannique. In the Place de la Bourse, No. 13, Campeaux. In No. 70 
Bue Montorgueil (near the HaUes Centrales), Phillipe. American Bestau- 
rant for buckwheat cakes, etc. , in No. 72 Bue Neuve des Petits Champs, 
first street to the right, going N. from the Place Vendome. See Central 
Plan. In a small restaurant, No. 332 Bue St. Denis (north from the 
Halles Centrales), tripe is prepared as at Caen. 

Eestaurants d prixjixe. — These allow their guests a plate of soup, a 
dessert, half a bottle of " vin ordinaire," aftd a choice of three dishes from 
a list of vegetables, fish and meat, roasted or boiled, all for a fixed sum, 
from 2 to 3 francs. By paying half a franc more a better class of wine is 
procured. 

Such restaurants abound in the first story of the Palais Boyal ; and 
the price they charge for their dinners is painted on the sides and lintels 
of the doors. They are found also all over the city. 

There is still another class of restaurant, resembling the prix fixe 
restaurant in its moderate charges, but the restaurants a la carte in its 
arrangements. They are called' ^tablissements de Bouillon Duval, where 
anything may be ordered from a flate of soup (bouillon) to a complete 
dinner with wine. On entering, the visitor receives a card containing a 
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RESTAURANT DISHES. 



priced list of the viands and wines, on whicli the waiter marks the dishes 
as they are ordered. Having finished dinner, leave a trifle with the waiter, 
and return with the card to the place where it was received. Here the 
amount is made up and paid. The finest of these establishments are at 
No. 11 Boulevard Poissonni^re, No. 21 Boulevard Montmartre, No. 141 
Boulevard Sebastopol, and in the Rue Montesquieu. In all there are four- 
teen restaurants managed by and belonging to the same proprietor, Duval. 
The following is a list of prices of the different viands : — 





Fb. 0. 


Fb. c. 


Fr. c. 


Serviette 


„ 05 


Ragoiit Mouton, 


Bifteck, Plats 


Pain 


„ 10 


Jambon . „ 40 


dujour . „ 60 


Huitres . 


1 70 


Macaroni, Sal- 


Gibier, Volaille „ 60 


Vin, le carafon 


„ 20 


ade, Primeurs „ 30 


Entremets . „ 30 


Eau de Seltz . 


„ 15 


GEufs, Plats du 


Desserts k 20 et „ 30 


Bouillon 


„ 20 


jour . , „ 40 


a Bi^re, chope „ 30 


Potage, Legumes „ 25 


Rotis, Plats du 


Caf6 pt verre, 


Sardines, Sau- 




jour , . „ 50 


35 c, Caf6 


■cisson . 


„ 30 


C&telette nature, 


au lait . „ 40 


a Boeuf nature 


„ 30 


Poisson . „ 50 


Liqueurs k 15 c. 
20 c. . . „ 20 



a For explanation of terms, see under " Carte du Jour/' below. 

These establishments of Duval are recommended also to ladies, alone 
or with gentlemen, especially that in the Bue Montesquieu. 



CARTE DU JOUR. 

The following list contains the explanation of the technical terms of 
some of the most useful dishes mentioned in the " Cartes du Jour" of the 
restaurants. Fancy names cannot be translated. 



y SOUPS. 

Bouillon, broth, beef-tea. 
Potage, soup. 
Julienne, vegetable soup. 
Pupfee, pease-soup. 

Pur6e, when qualifying a noun, 
means mashed, as — 
Pur6e de Pommes, mashed potatoeft. 
Puree de Marron, mashed chestnuts. 

BEEP. 

Boeuf au naturel, or simply, " nature," 

plain boiled beef. 

Naturel in cookery means plain. 

Boeuf 4 la mode, beef stewed with car- 

Boeuf 41a jardiniere, beef with vegetables. 
Aloyau, a sirloin of beef. 
Aloyau 4 la jardiniere, sirloin with vege- 
tables. 
Jardiniere in cookery means the ad- 
dition of vegetables. 



Aloyau saute, sirloin in slices. 
Saute in cookery means sliced. 

Boshif aux pommes, roast beef with 
potatoes. 
In these lists the words ** de terre " 
are rarely affixed to pommes. 

Bifteck au naturel, plain beefsteak. 
„ aux pommes, with potatoes. 
„ aux pommes sautes, with sliced 
potatoes. 

„ aux haricots, with French kidney 
beans. 

bien cuit, well done, 
saignant, under done. 
Palais de Boeuf au gratin, broiled ox 
palate. 

Au gratin, in cookery, means baked 
or broiled ; when applied to pota- 
toes it means browned. 
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MUTTON. 

C6telettes de mouton au naturel, plain 
matton chops. 

„ „ „ pannes, matton 

, chops tiied with crumbs. 

„ „ „ aux points d'as- 

pei^, mutton chops with asparagus 
tops. 

„ „ • „ & la pur6e de 

pommes, mutton chops with mashed 
potatoes. 
Gigot roti, a roast leg of mutton. 
Pieds de moutoii, sheep's trotters. 
Oigot d'agneau, a leg of lamb. 
Blanquette d'agneau, hashed lamb. 
Bognons a la brochette, broiled kidneys. 
,, saut^, sliced kidneys. 

VEAL. 

Cdtelette de veau, veal cutlet. 

Tdte de veau en vinaigrette, calTs head 

with oil and vinegar. 
Oreille de veau en marinade, pickled 

calfsear. 
Ris de veau, sweetbread. 
Foie de veau, calf s liver. 
Blanquette de veau, hashed veaL 
Fricandeau au Jus, Scotch collops with 

gravy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pommes de terre, potatoes. 

Legumes et fruits primeurs, early vege- 
tables and fruits. 

Asperges k la sauce, asparagus with 
sauce. 

Champignons, mushrooms. 

Epinairds, spinage. 

Fives de marais, garden beans.? 

Haricots verts, green Frendb beans. 

Oseille, sorrel. 

Petits pois, green peas. 

Jardinii&re means dressed with vegetables. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

Poulard, fowL 

Poulet, chicken. 

Chapon, capon. 

Guisse de poulet, leg of a chicken. 

Des (Bufs & la coque, boiled eggs. 



Dindonneau, young turkey. 
Canard, duck. 
Perdreau, partridge. 
Mauviettes, larks. 
Grives, thrushes. 
Becasse, woodcock. 
Becassine, snipe. 
Chevreuil, vemson. 
Caille, quail. 

FISH. 

Anguille, eel. 

Eperlans, smelts ; or, as the Scotch call 

them, Sperlings. 
Homard, lobster. 
Huitres, oysters. 
Merlans, whitings. 
Morue, cod. 
Raie, roach or skate. 
Saumon, salmon. 
Sole, sole. 

Turbot or Barbue, turbot. 
Frit, fried. 

Grille, done on the gridiron. 
Au gratin, baked, broiled, or browned. 

DESSERT. 

Compote, applied to fruits, means stewed. 
Compote de ponmies, stewed apples. 
„ „ pruneaux „ prunes. 
Beignets de pommes, apple fritters. 
Beignets de jxymmes soufS^s, puffed 
apple fritters. 

DRINK 

Vin de Bordeaux, claret 

A bottle of soda-water is called a siphon. 

The cheap wines ought always to be 

drunk with it, or with common water. 
At even the cheap restaurants, palatable 

wine may be had by i>aying a little 

extra. 
Frapp^, applied to liquids, means iced. 
Carafe frappKfe, iced water. 
Vin frappe, iced wine. 
The lltfiQ of beer is called a canette, and 

the half-litre a choppe. 
The fifth part of a litre of wine is called 

a " carafon," a word often used in the 

cheap restaurants. 



CAFiSS. 

The caf(6s of Paris supply, at a somewhat higher price than the res- 
taurants, tea, coffee, chocolate, eggs, cdtelettes, steaks, liqueurs, beer, 
spirits, soda-water, sparkling lemonade, ices, and other kinds of light 
refreshments, besides cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco, and are genendly 
resorted to after breakfasting or dining at a restaurant. Here chess, 

C 
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backgammon, dominoes, cards, and billiards, are played, either the nsnal 
French game or pool. 

Besides those already mentioned under Restaurants, we may specify 
the Cafe Botonde, in the Palais Boyal, famous for ices ; the Caf6 de la 
R^gence, frequented by the best chess-players ; Caf^ Tortoni, 22 Boule- 
vard des Italiens — good ices ; the Caf6 du Grand Balcon, adjoining the 
Opera-Comique, frequented by the crack billiard-players ; the CafS de la 
ville de Nantes, No. 1 Boulevard Des Capucines — good ices ; and the 
Caf6 Imoda, 8 Rue Royale — good ices. 

CIiUBS. 

Clubs are called Cercles in Paris, and resemble in many respects our 
own West-end establishments, and similar privileges are accorded by them 
to strangers. The most important are — 

The Jockey Club, Rue Scribe, 1 bis Boulevard des Capucines. 

Cercle des Chemins de Fer, No. 22 Rue de la Michodiere, Boulevard 
des Italiens. 

Cercle Agricole, No. 6 Rue de Beaune, and No. 29 Quai Voltaire. 

Cercle de la Librairie, No. 1 Rue Bonaparte. 

Cercle du Commerce, Rue de Pelletier, Boulevard des Italiens. 

Cercle I'Ancien, No. 16 Boulevard Montmartre. 

Cercle des Arts, No. 22 Rue de Choiseul. 

MASONIC IiODaES. 

The Grand Orient (Lodge) op France is situate in the Rue Cadet, 
16, the first street to the west of the Place Montholon, in the Rue La 
Fayette. — See Plan of Paris, West from Strasbourg station. Omnibus T 
stops at the Place Montholon, and corresponds with S running from the 
Rue du Louvre at the Lodge of Rue Cadet. Every information will be 
given to foreign brethren upon proof of their being members of the craft. 
The Grand Orient holds its meetings once a month. N.B. — Certificates 
indispensable for admission. 

TEMPORARY RESIDENTS. 

Persons on taking a house should have two copies of the lease made 
out, one for the tenant, and the other for the landlord — (II convient de 
rediger le bail par ecrit et en double exemplaire. Tun pour le locataire, et 
I'autre pour le proprietaire). The occupier of a house is liable for the 
furniture-tax, corresponding to the house-tax in England. Yet when 
houses are let furnished, it is invariably understood that the owner pays 
this, and all other local as well as general taxes, the rent covering all 
these. As a matter of precaution this understanding should always 
be inserted in the agreement. Under any circumstances, however, the 
occupier is liable for damage done by tire, even although the owner be 
insured, and the fire was not caused by the negligence of the tenant. In 
the former case the insurance office has a claim on the occupier, and unless 
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the hirer of the house can prove to the satisfaction of the authorities that 
the fire was caused by some other cause than his negligence, he will have 
to pay. 

The greatest care should be taken in looking over the inventory of the 
furniture (inventaire de mobilier) with the owner, as everything not actur 
ally marked as injured, whether cracked, chipped, spotted, stained, 
broken, mended, or deficient in any part, will be claimed at the end of 
the tenancy as having been uninjured, no matter how clear the case may 
have been the other way. An agent may be employed with advantage to 
go over the inventory, both on entering and leaving, but it is not safe to 
leave matters entirely to his care. The final settlement should be made in 
good time, as at the last moment a claim will often be set up, and the 
tenant, after really replacing everything injured, may be obliged to post- 
pone bis departure, or pay a large sum. Bent is generally paid in advance, 
and by the month. 

Servants are hired by the month, but may leave or be discharged at 
the shortest notice if there is reasonable cause. If they leave without 
notice they cannot claim wages. 

PROTESTANT PIiACES OP WORSHIP. 

Anglican CJiapds. — Rue d'Aguesseau Chapel, street diverging north- 
ward from the English Embassy ; see plan of Central Paris — Sunday, 
11.30 A.M., 2.30 P.M., and 7.30 p.m. Marboeuf Chapel, Champs Elys^es 
— Simday, 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m., and 8 p.m. Cour des Coches Chapel, Rue 
de la Madeleine — Simday, 8.30 and 11.30 a. m., and 7.30 p.m. 

ATnerican Episcopal Church, No. 14 Rue Faubourg St. Honore — Sun- 
day, 11 A.M., 4 P.M. 

ATnerican Chapel, 21 Rue de Berri — a branch street from the N. side 
of the Avenue des Champs Elys^es, between the Rond Point and the Arc 
de Triomphe. 

Wesleyan Chapels — No. 23 Rue Royale, and Rue Roqu^pine ; see 
N.W. comer of plan of "Central Paris." Services 'in French and English 
— Sundays, 12 a. m., 7.30 p,m. 

Chwrch of Scotland, service in the chapel of the Oratoire, 160 Rue de 
Rivoli, comer of Rue de I'Oratoire — Sunday, 11 a. m. and 3 p.m. Entrance 
by the garden opposite the Louvre. 

Con^egational worship in No. 23 Rue Royale — Sundays, 11 a.m. and 
4.30 P.M. 

FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 

The French Protestant Churches in Paris and throughout the country, 
which are maintained by the State, are called ** Temples." 

The community composing the Eglise Libre, who receive no aid from 
the State, distinguish their places of worship by the epithet " Evangelique. " 

Names and addresses of the French Protestant State Churches in Paris 
— Oratoire, St. Honor^, 157, et Rue de I'Oratoire, 1-3 ; Saint-Esprit, Rue 
Roqu^pine, 5 ; Pentemont, Grenelle-St. -Germain, 106 ; Bainte-Marie, Saint- 
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Antoine, 216 ; BatignoUes, Boulevard des BatignoUes, 46 ; Belleville, 
Square Napoleon, Kue Palikao ; Passy, Rue St. Hippolyte, 88, Avenue 
de TEmpereur ; Neuilly, Avenue du Roule, 26 ; Plaisance, Rue de 
rOuest, 97, k Plaisance ; La Glaci^re, Rue Maurice-Mayor, 4 ; Yincennes 
(hors Paris), Rue de Montreuil, 96. Of all these, the most important is 
the Oratoire, in which many most excellent sermons are preached. 

ChapeUes Evangeliques. — Of these there are four or five in Paris ; one of 
the largest of them is in the Rue des Victoires, passing the east side of the 
Bourse. See Plan of " Central Paris. " The members of this communion 
call their church the " Eglise Libre " or " Evangelique," to distinguish it 
from the Protestant Church in connection with the state, which is by far 
the lai^er and more influential. 



Jeioish Synagogue. — (Rue Notre-Dame de Nazareth). — It is an inter- 
esting building, of a style partly Oriental and partly Byzantine. The 
interior is peculiar, and worth visiting. 

Russian Church. — This building, adapted to the rites of the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church, is frequently visited as a specimen of the 
peculiar construction and ornamentation of that style of worship. It is 
richly decorated, and was completed in 1861. 

N.B. — For further particulars respecting the hours of service, etc., 
in these places of worship, see the Saturday nimiber of "Galignani's 
Messenger." 

EMBASBLBB. 

Great Britain and Ireland, No. 39 Rue du Faubourg St. Honor^. Open 
from 11 till 2. — See N.W. comer of Central Plan of Paris. 

United States of America. — Rue du Centre, 15. Open from 11 to 3. 

Ministerial residence, 6 Rue de Presbourg, and offices, Avenue Jose- 
phine, comer of Rue Chaillot ; Consulate, 7 Rue Richelieu. 

The Rue Richelieu, is that street extending from the W. side of the 
Palais Royal to the Boulevard Montmartre. — See Central Plan. For the 
Rues du Centre and the Avenue Josephine, see W. side of General Plan in 
the neighbourhood of the Arc de Triomphe. The Rue du Centre leads out 
of the Avenue Friedland, of which the Boulevard Haussmann is the eastern 
continuation. The Boulevard Haussmann leads into the Boulevard Mont^ 
martre. See N.W. side of Central Plan. 

ADDRESSES. 



(( 



The residence of persons in Paris is easily found by referring to tlie 
Almanach Firmin Didot," kept in the principal shops, hotels, and caf^s. 



POST OFFICE. 

Head office in the Rue J. J. Rousseau, No. 9. — See Central Plan of 
Paris between the Palais Royal and the Halles Centrales. 



POLICE OFFICE, NEWSPAPERS, ETC. XXIX 

Letters addressed Poste-Bestante can only be obtained here. The 
entrance into the Poste-Bestante ofSce is from the comer of the Bue 
Coqh^ron. 

Postage-stamps (timbres de poste) are sold in Paris and all over France 
at the tobacconists' shops ; where the letters also can be weighed, and the 
amount of stamps necessary ascertained. 

POLICE OFFICE, or PBEFBCTUHE DE POLICE. 

The chief office is provisionally in that large building opposite the 
Palais de Justice, called the ** Etat M^jeur de la Garde." 

Sergents-de-Ville (policemen) patrol the streets night and day, and are 
generally polite and obliging. 

If anything be lost in a cab, omnibus, or other vehicle, or dropped in the 
street, go at once to the nearest police office (Bureau du Commissaire de 
Police), which any of the Sergents-^e-Ville will indicate ; and fill up there, 
in the prescribed form, the description of the missing article. 

These police offices have a square lantern with red gl&ss over their 
doors. 

NEWBPAPEBa 

Of newspapers, there are a large number, and a great and fluctuating 
variety ; but for the sightseer none is so useful as Galignani's Messenger, 
which may be found at all the principal caf^s and hotels ; or may be sub- 
scribed for by the week, price 3 francs ; or by the month, price 10 francs. 
Office, No. 224 Bue de Bivoli. The article headed ** Strangers' Diary" 
should be read daily. 

BATHS. 

The lai^«t bathing establishments are on the Quai da Louvre ; and 
on the opposite side at the statue of Henry IV. 

WATEB - CLOSETB-CCabinets inodores.) 

In all the arcades (passages) in the Galerie de Nemours, left hand ; at 
No. 8 Bue du Louvre ; No. 17 Boulevard des Italiens ; and in the Place 
St. Sulpice. Price 15 c, or 8 sous. 

There are places called " Latrines," public W.C.'s, such as under the 
Quay at the Louvre, under the Quai St. Cloud, etc. 

ENGLISH APOTHECABIES. 

E. GaUois, 2 Place Vendome. 
Hogg, 2 Bue Castiglione. 
Paris, 28 Place Vendome. 
Boberts & Co., 23 Place Vendome. 
Swann, 10 Bue Castiglione. 
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MARKETS AND SHOPS. 



Instead of giving a list of the English doctors in Paris, we consider it 
best to refer those who may require their aid to any of the above respect- 
able chemists, from whom all the necessary information respecting them 
can be obtained. 

Bazaars. — The largest Bazaars are at 20 and 22 Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle, No. 12 Boijdevard Montmartre. The Bazaar Enropeen in the 
Passage Jouffray. La Galerie de Fer, No. 19 Boulevard des Italiens. 
The Bazaar des Halles Centrales, No. 17 Boulevard de Sebastopol. 

MARKETS. 

Les Halles Centrates, situated in the Rues de la Tonnellerie and de 
Rambuteau, are extensive and elegant buildings, with districts set apart 
for the sale of meat, poultry, fish, game, groceries, etc. (See Chapter VII.) 

The Halle aux Vins are extensive wine markets^ situated near the 
Jardin des Plantes. (See Chapter IX.) 

The MarcM du Temple are large markets for the sale of wearing 
apparel. (See Chapter VII. ) 

Le MarcM auxChevatix (Horse Market.) — Boulevard de THSpital, 28, 
and Rue du March^ aux Chevaux ; Wednesdays and Saturdays every week, 
and the first Monday in the month. 

Tattersal Frarigais. — Rue Beaujon, 22, near the Champs iSlysees ; 
general sale day every Thursday, but open every day in the week. Horses 
taken out at livery. 

Flotoer-markets on the Quai Napoleon, near the Palais de Justice, on 
Wednesday and Saturday ; in the Place de la Madeleine, near the church, 
on Wednesday and Friday ; on the Boulevard St. Martin, near the 
Ch&teau d'Eau, on Monday and Thursday ; and on the same days, on the 
Place St. Sulpice, near the church. 

A Bird-market held on Sundays in the Rue Montgolfier, behind the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 

A Dog-market is also held every Sunday at 28 Boulevard de I'Hdpital. 

SHOPPING. 

Costly articles are generally sold in the large towns of England under 
the Paris prices. 

The best shops for miscellaneous articles are in the Rue de la Paix, the 
Boulevards in the neighbourhood of the Madeleine, and in the Rue St. 
Honor^. 

For the purchase of the goods for which Paris is famous the follow- 
ing shops may be recommended : — 



Best houses for ready-made dresses 

(Confections) — 
Bouillet, 26 Rue Notre-Dame des Yic- 

toires. 
Jourdan & Aubry, 40 do. 
Nivard Bonneaa, 75 Rne Richelieu. 
Alexandre, 4 bis Rue de Clery. 
Tainturier Caclard, 46 Rue des 

Jeuneors. 
Costadaa, 27 do. 



Best houses for Mantles, etc. — 
Worth, 7 Rue de la Paix. 
Pingat, SO Rue Louis le Grand. 
Eentenaar, 26 Rue du 4 Septembre. 
ViroUeau & Villain, 19 Rue Nofcre- 

DaUie des Victoires. 
Antony Delieuvin, 72 Rue Richelieu. 
Opigez Oagelin, 83 do. 
Felix, 16 Faubourg St. Honors. 



SHOPS. 
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Shops for Silk and Satin— 
Berteanx Radon, 10 Rue d'Abonkir. 
liouvet, 10 Rue Vivienne. 
Rattier Roche, 62 Rue Richelieu. 
Sauvage Fr^res, 16 Rue Vivienna 
Robert, 20 Rue de la Banque. 
Moret & Payen, 9 Rue de Clery. 
Oagnet, 126 Rue Montmartre. 
Compagnie Lyonaise, 87 Boulevard 
dee Capucines. 

Shops for Ribbons — 
Raimon Rappe, 6 Rue ChoiseuL 
Bacouel & Pognon, 48 Rue Vivienne. 
Hervieu & Potard, 27 Boulevard des 

Italiens. 
Alexis Orellou & Co., 132 Rue St. 

Denis. 
Dobelin ft Co., 50 Boul. Sebastopol. 
La Ville de Lyon, 6 Chauss^ d'Antin. 
Richefeu, 324 Rue St. Honor6. 

Best Milliners — 
Mdlle. Mazier, 112 Rue Richelieu. 
Pauchet Patural, 5 Boulevard des 

Capucines. 
Virot (Rich.), 12 Rue de la Paix. 
Esther Barbiere, 21 do. 
Hof^le, Mine., 7 do. 
Mantel Th^r^se, 12 Rue Halevy. 
Mickniewiez Tuv^e, 29 Boulevard 

Haussmann. 
Valerie Oraux, 83 Boul. des Italiens. 
L^onie Lechevallier, 9 do. 

Good Dressmakers — 
Madame Compoint, 6 Boulevard des 

Italiens. 
Gorbay, 4 Rue de Menars. 
Gocherand, 12 Rue' Neuve des 

Capucines. 
Madame Buisson, 5 Rue Meyerbeer. 
Fanet & Beer, 11 Rue de I'Arcade. 
Castel, 13 Taitbout. 
Mdlle. Louise, 3 Rue de I'Echelle. 
Mme. Mailly, 222 Rue Rivoli. 



Haberdashery, drapery, and soft goods 
in general — 

Magasin du Louvre, opposite the 
Louvre. 

Maison du Coin de Rue, No. 8 Rue 
Montesquieu — that short street 
lettered R. Mon., north from the 
Hotel and Magasin du Louvre. See 
"Central Paris." 

VUle de Paris, No. 170 Rue de Mont- 
martre. 



Linen — 
Grande Maison de Blanc, 6 Boulevard 

des Capucines. 
Leborgne et Hennoven, 56 Rue du 

Bac. 
Ban^s, 213 Rue St. Honors. 
Doucet, 21 Rue de la Paix. 

Gloves — 
Jouvin & Co., first floor of No. 6 

Boulevard des Italiens. 
Desprez, 89 Rue Richelieu. 
Doucet, 21 Rue de La Paix. 
They sell gloves from 5 to 7 firancs 
the pair. 
The following sell them from 2^ to 4 
francs per pair — 
Lelogeais, No. 17 Boulevard des 

Italiens. 
Morand, 54 Rue Lafayette. 
Daigremont, Rue St. Honors. 

Ladies' Neck-ties. 
Paul Daigremont, 10, 11, 12, and 13 
Galerie de Nemours, Palais Royal. 

Fans — 
Duvelleroy, 17 Passage Panorama. 

Ladies' Boots and Shoes — 
At Nos. 165 and 334 Rue St Honor^. 



The sale of Cigars and Tcha/xo in France is confined to licensed 
dealers. They are very numerous, and are easily recognised in Paris by It 
red light. Postage Stamps are sold at the same shops. 



MONEY. 

The coinage of France is simple and convenient. The franc is the unit, and is 
divided into 100 centimes or 20 sous. The name «m is given to the bronze coin 
consisting of 5 c, and is nearly equivalent in value to the English halfpenny and 
the United States' cent The franc is equivalent to 9^. English. 

The gold coins are the twenty-ftranc piece (16s.); the ten-franc piece (8s.) ; and 
the flve-franc piece (48.) There are notes of the JEbemk of France, which are per- 
fectly safe, and circulate everyirhere. 

The value of the English sovereign is 26 fr. and from 10 to 40 c. In reducing 
French money to English, from any number of francs subtract their fifth part, and 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



the remainder will be their value in shillings. Or mnltlply the francs by foor, 
point off the two right-hand figures of the product for decimals, and the result will 
be their value in pounds and decimals of a pound sterling. 

Among the best places to get money changed are— Felix et Cie, Palais Royal, 
No. 1, Oalerie Montpensier ; Allard, 12 Place de la Bourse ; Monteauz, Boulevard 
Montmartre ; Arthur and Co., 10 Rue Castiglione, etc., etc. 



it 



For divisors 
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10 times. 

100 times. 

1,000 times. 

10,000 times. 

^th part. 

^^th pari;. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In order to express the decimal proportions, the French make use of the follow- 
ing vocabulary : — 

For multipliers the prefix Dega means 
„ „ Hecto „ 

Kilo „ 

„ MVRIA „ 

the prefix Deci expresses 
„ Centi „ 

MiLLI „ 

It may assist the memory to observe that the prefixes for multiplying are Greek, 
and those for dividing Latin ; thus, d^cam^tre means 10 metres, and decimetre 
^th of a m6tre ; hectomfetre means 100 mfetres, and centimetre 3^**^ ^' * mfetre ; 
kilometre means 1000 metres, and millimetre Y?r(nrth of a m^tre. The mfetre (as 

before stated) is the element or prime unit of long measure, and is equal to 39*37079 
En^ish inches. 

The Are, which is a square d^kamHre (or 100 square metres), is the elemental 
unit ci square or superficial measure. It is equal to 119*6033 square yards, or very 
nearly -^ parts of an acre. 

The StIre, which is a cubic metre, is the elemental unit of solid measure, and 
equal to 35*3166 cubic feet English, or nearly 35 1 cubic feet. 

The Litre, which is the cubic dScimktre, is the elem ental unit of all liquid measures, 
and of all other measures of capacity. It is equal to 61*02705 cubic inches, or is 
very nearly ^ths or ^^ths of an imperial gallon. 

Lastly, the Gramme, which is the weight of a cubic centimetre of distilled water 
at its temperature of ^eatost condensation, is the elemental unit of all weights, and 
is equal to 15*4325 grains troy, or ^ of an avoirdupois dram nearly. 

Square or Superficial Measures. 



French and English. 

M6tre carr6 = 1*1960 square yard. 

Are or 100 metres carr^s = 119*60 square 

yards. 
Hectare = 2*471 acres. 

In round numbers. 
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English and French. 

Square yard = 0*836 mfetre carr^. 

Square perch = 25*291 metres carr^s. 

Square rood, or 1210 square yards = 
10*116 ares. 

Acre, or 4840 square yards = 0*4046 hect- 
are. 



MeaxwreB of Length. 
French ttnd English. English and French. 



Millemetre = 039 inch. 

Centimetre = 0*393 inch. 

Decimetre = 3*937 inches, or 4 inches. 

Metre = S9'370 inches, or 8*280 feet, or 

1*0936 yard. 
Eilometre = 1093*6330 yards, qf 0*6213 

mile. 



Inch = 2*539 centimetres. 

Foot = 8 047 decimetres. 

Yard =♦'914 metre. 

Fathom, or 2 yards = 1*828 metre. 

Pole or perch (5^ yards) = 5 0291 metres. 

Furlong (|B0 yards) = 201*164 metres. 

Mile (1760 yards) ^ 1609-8149 metres. 
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Table of the approximate equivale^its between a Kilomitre and a Mile. 
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62 miles. 
124i 
186} 
2481 
311 
S72i 
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Measures of Capa4yUy. 



French and English. 

Litre = 1-7607 pint, or 0-220 gallon. 
Decalitre = 2 2009 gallons. 
Hectolitre = 22-0096 gallons. 

English and French. 
Pint, or i of a gallon := 0*5679 litre. 



Qnart, or ^ of a gallon = 1-1859 litre. 
GaUon = 4 -5434 litres. 
Peck (2 gallons) = 9-086 litres. 
Bushel (8 gallons) = 36-347 litres. 
Sack (3 bnshels) = 1090 hectolitre. 
Quarter (8 bushels) = 2*907 hectolitres. 
Chaldron (12 sacks) = 13-085 hectolitres. 



Weights. 



French and English. 



Gramme ■= i, ^^'*^2 grains troy, 
uramme - -j ^.g^g pennyweight. 

{ 15,432 -.S49 grains troy. 
2*679 pounds troy. 
2*294 pounds avoir. 

English and French. 

Tr(yy Weight 

Grain (24 to the pennyweight) = 6*479 

centigrammes. 
Pennyweight (20 to the ounce) = 1555 

gramme. 



Ounce (12 to the pound) = 31*103 

grammes. 
Pound troy, or 5760 grains = 378*241 

grammes. 

Avoii'dupois Weight. 

Dram (16 to the ounce) = 1*771 gramme. 

Ounce (16 to the pound) = 28*349 
grammes. 

Pound avoirdupois, or 7000 grains = 
458*592 grammes. 

Cwt., or 112 pounds = 50*802 kilo- 
grammes. 

Ton, or 10 cwt. = 1016*048 kilos. 



PAEIS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Position — Historical Sketch — Government —Area — Ceinture Railway— Industrial 
Establishments — Scientific and Educational Establishments — Hospitals — 
Prisons — The Seine — Observations on the Use of the Plan of Central Paris.J 

PARIS (pop. 1,826,000) is situated on the Seine, 210 miles S.S.E. 
from London. 

It takes its name from the Parisii, a Gallic tribe, whose chief town^ 
called by themselves Loutouhezi {i.e, a dwelling surrounded by water), 
and by the Romans Lutetia, stood on the island now known as L'lle 
de la Cite or du Palais. It is first mentioned in history as the place 
where, in b. o. 54, Julius Caesar convoked an assembly of the Gallic tribes. 

In A.D. 360, Julian the Apostate fortified the island, and built on 
the mainland the Thermae Juliani. 

To the Romans succeeded the Franks, who, under Clovis, seized 
Paris in 494. In 574 it was burned to the ground in a war waged by 
Sigebert, -King of Metz, against his brother Chilperic, King of Soissons. 
By the princes of the Carlovingian line Paris was neglected, and its 
fortifications allowed to fall into decay ; so that, when attacked by the 
Northmen in 841, it fell an easy prey. 

In 861 a third invasion of these northern pirates, attended with the 
same results as before, showed the necessity of putting the town in a 
state of defence. This was done by Charles le Chauve, and so effectually, 
that when the Normans assaulted the city for the fourth time in 885, 
they were completely foiled, and only escaped destruction by concluding 
with Charles le Gros a treaty which cost that monarch his crown. The 
vacant throne was then offered to Count Eudes or Otho, in whose 
family it became hereditary in the person of Hugo or Hugues Capet in 
978. . This monarch chose Paris for his residence ; and from that time 
the city became the capital of the kingdom of France. 

Paris is the seat of the executive and legislative authorities of the 
Cour de Cassation (supreme court of appeal), and of an archbishop 
whose suffragans are the bishops of Meaux, Versailles, Chartres, 
Orleans, and Blois. 
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For municipal purposes it is divided into twenty arrondissements, 
each of which is subdivided into four quarters. Each arrondissement 
has a separate municipality, presided over by a mayor and two deputy- 
mayors. The prefect of the Seine is the chief municipal authority of 
the capital. Under him is a council of prefecture, composed of five 
members and a secretary-general, with a municipal and departmental 
commission, consisting of 36 members. 

Under Julius Csesar B. c. 56, Paris contained 87 acres. 

,, Philippe Auguste ...a.d. 1211 626 

„ Charles VI „ 1383 1084 

„ Henri III „ 1581 1193 

„ Louis XIII „ 1634 1403 

„ Louis XIV „ 1686 2728 

„ Louis XV „ 1717 2800 

„ Louis Philippe „ 1848 8708 

Now it contains 19,275 acres, encircled by a bastioned and terraced 
wall 33 feet high and 21 miles in circuit ; defended by 17 detached 
forts, and pierced by 66 gates or " Barrieres," at which the ** Octroi," 
or local dues on taxable articles entering the capital, are levied. The 
construction of these fortifications cost £9,600,000. 

Paris contains 528 miles of streets, lighted by 33,860 jets of gas, 
and drained by 325 miles of sewerage. 

Bound by the inner side of the great wall runs, partly above and 
partly below ground, the ** Chemin de Fer de Ceinture," 20 J miles in 
circuit, and provided with 26 stations. — (See Plan of Paris.) The sights 
presented along this line are more curious than beautiful, and most are 
connected with the provisioning of the great city. At Villette, for 
example, we have gasworks and slaughter-houses ; at Bercy, wine- 
cellars and woodyards ; and at other places foundries, breweries, 
chemical works, orchards, etc. ; but at Auteuil it traverses a fine 
viaduct, commanding beautiful views of Boulogne, St. Cloud, and the 
Seine. For further details concerning the " Chemin de Fer de Cein- 
ture," see under " Public Conveyances." 

The number of industrial establishments in Paris is 104,000, of 
which 29,100 are devoted to feeding the city. The annual value of the 
food consumed may be estimated at £14,500,000. Of this the wine 
represents a value of about £2, 003,000 ; milk, £1,500,000 ; groceries, up- 
wards of £3,000,000 ; bread, £1,520,000 ; meat, £1,600,000 ; vegetables, 
about £600,000. The number of bakers, as fixed by law, is 601 ; of 
butchers, 500 ; of restaurateurs, 1720; and of wine and spirit dealers, 3182. 
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The hat-mamifacture of Paris is estimated at an annual production 
of 1,200,000, of the average value of 6 fr. each, and employing 2000 
men and 2600 women. Superior qualities of silk hats are sold to the 
retail tradesmen at from 9 fr. to 11 fr., for which the latter obtain 16 
fr. to 18 fr. The hat- manufacture in France employs 17,000 hands, 
and yields a value of 19,500,000 fr., in 1159 workshops. The second 
order of hatters, who finish the hats according to the different tastes 
required, raise the value of the trade to 24,876,000 fr. 

The trades connected with dress produce nearly 11 millions sterling 
annually ; those with ftimiture about 54 millions ; jewellery about 4 
millions ; bronze about a million ; basketmaking, etc., nearly as much ; 
hats, three-quarters hf a million ; and gloves more than half a million. 
The looms engaged in the shawl trade are 752 in number ; the manu- 
factories of haberdashery are 999 ; there are 879 millinery shops ; 225 
ready-made clothes shops ; 653 stay-makers ; 644 hatters ; 1915 cabinet- 
makers ; 222 carvers ; 519 upholsterers ; 141 paper-stainers ; 120 mir- 
ror-makers, and 450 decorators. 

Of the Scientific and Educational Establishments the principal 
are : — 

L'InstitiU de France, — This association, which holds its meetings in 
the Palais de Tlnstitut, No. 23 Quai Conti, opposite the Louvre, is 
composed of five * 'Academies'* (sections) : the Academic Fran9aise, 
Academic des Sciences, Acaddmie des Inscriptiones et Belles-lettres ; 
Academic des Scie&ces Morales et Politiques ; and Academic des Beaux 
Arts. The public sessions are on the Mondays at 3 o'clock. 

AcadSmie de Paris (corresponding to our university), holding its 
examinations and a few of its classes in the Sorbonne buildings, is 
also divided into five faculties : — Law, Science, Literature, Medicine, and 
Theology. On the walls of the Sorbonne are the programmes of the 
lectures, etc. It has 7 Chairs of Theology, 18 of the Sciences, 12 of 
Literature, 18 of Law, and 28 of Medicine. 

Acadimie de Midcdne. — This society of the most learned physicians 
in France meets at Ko. 89 Bue des Saints-P^res. 

College de France^ in the Rue des !^coles and Rue Saint-Jacques, 
composed of a staff of 29 of the most eminent professors, who give 
courses of lectures, free to all, on the sciences, and ancient and modem 
literature and languages. This is a most excellent institution, and of 
great value to those who visit Paris to acquire the language. 

Of the schools and " Lyc^es " the most important are — the Conser- 
vatoire des Arts et Metiers, for the technical education of artizans, with 
14 professors ; the ^cole Normale, with 18 professors and 80 students ; 
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the Lycee Louis-le-Grand, with 42 professors, 370 boarders, and 600 day 
scholars ; the Lycee Napoleon, 18 professors and 360 boarders*; the 
Lycee St. Louis, 46 professors, 340 boarders, and 600 day scholars ; the 
Lycee Charlemagne, 40 professors and 800 day scholars ; the Lyo^e 
Bonaparte, 33 professors and 1100 day scholars ; the College Stanislas, 
with 10 professors and 200 boarders ; and the College Ste. Barbe, 
with 80 professors and 1000 boarders and day pupils. Besides these, 
there are special schools, for the most part belonging to government. 
The principal of these are the three military schools — ^the ilcole Poly- 
technique with 300 pupils ; the ]6cole des Fonts et Chauss^es, with 
16 professors and 100 students ; and the llcole de I'^^tat Major ; the 
Bcole des Mines, for the study of geology, mining, etc. ; the £cole des 
Chartes, for the study of the ancient manuscripts in the various public 
libraries of France ; the flcole des Beaux Arts, for painting and sculp- 
ture and architecture, with 20 professors ; the Conservatoire de Musique, 
with 10 bursaries of £40 each, and 600 pupils. The three Colleges 
Municipaux of Rollin, Chaptal, and Tuxgot, belonging to the city of 
Paris, give a good commercial education at a very moderate cost. The 
private " institutions " and " pensions " are under government control. 

Of Municipal Schools there are 455, attended by 93,000 ; and 1190 
private schools, attended by 81,760 children. 

Hospitals. — The hospitals may be visited on Sundays and Thursdays 
from 1 to 3. Gratuitous consultation every morning from 8 to 9. 
To visit them professionally, or at other times, apply to the " Adminis- 
tration Centrale des Hospices, Hdpiteaux et des bureaux de Bienfaisance. " 

The hospitals in Paris are very numerous. They are of two kinds, 
general and special. There are also many "Hospices," an institution 
analagous to the English Almshouse. The oldest and most important 
of the hospitals is the Hotel-Dieu, known to have been in existence in 
the 12th century. It stands on the Isle du Palais, near the Cathedral 
Notre Dame, and has just been rebuilt. It is to contain 700 beds. 

Among the other hospitals are : — 

La Charit^, No. 47 Rue Jacob, 494 beds, founded in 1612. La 
Piti6, No. 1 Rue Lac^pMe, 624 beds ; Necker, No. 131 Rue de Sfevres, 
400 beds ; Cochin, No. 45 Rue St. Jacques, 126 beds ; Beaujon, No. 
208 Faubourg St. Honore, 440 beds ; Lariboisiere St. Lazare, 600 
beds ; St. Antoine, No. 184 Faubourg St. Anto^ie, 284 beds ; St. 
Louis, 25 Rue Bichart, 852, for Cutaneous Diseases ; Clinical Hospital, 
Place de Tiicole de Medecine, 134 beds ; La S«^tri^re, Boulevard de 
THdpital, 4400 beds for females. The Maternity Hospital, 7 Rue du 
Port Royal, 630 beds ; Ste. Eugenie, ^ Rue de Charenton, for sick 
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ctildren, 425 beds ; Sick Children's Hospital, 149 Rue de Sevres, 626 
"beds ; Allaitement (Suckling Hospital), 74 Rue d*Enfer ; Lourcine, 
95 Rue de Lourcine, 276 beds ; Bicetre, on the Fountainebleau road, 
3590 beds for men ; Incurable Females, 42 Rue de Sevres, 636 beds ; 
Incurable Males, 150 Faubourg Saint-Martin, 497 beds ; Hospice des 
Menages (Husband and Wife Refuge), — ^the man must be at least 70 
and the wife 60. 

Tn the suburb of Ivry there are two Hospitals for workmen 
disabled at the public works : — Maison Municipale de Sante, 110 
Faubourg Saint-Denis. Prirate rooms from 3 to 5 francs per day. 
Persons taken ill in Paris, especially if alone, cannot do better than 
have themselves transported to this establishment. Val-de-Grace, 279 
Faubourg Saint- Jacques, — a military hospital, with accommodation 
for 800 patients. It possesses a beautiful church, with a fine dome, 
and frescoes by Mignard, and sculpture by David d' Angers. 

There are also 13 asylums for the blind and for the deaf; and 18 
establishments where those poor women who work in factories or out 
of doors deposit their children in the crSche as they go to their work 
in the morning, return to feed them at certain hours of the day, and 
carry them home at night. 

The total number of the beds in the hospitals is about 8520. 

The civil hospitals are managed by the Administration of Public 
Assistance ; the military, three in number, are under the control of 
the staff of the garrison of Paris. The incomes of the civil hospitals 
are derived from legacies and donations, from the tax of 10 per cent 
of the sums received at theatres and other places of amusement, a tax 
on cemeteries, a portion of the octrois of the city of Paris, and of the 
profits of the Mont de Piet^. 

The number of poor aided by benevolent institutions annually is 
105,400. 

It has been calculated that in every 17 individuals, there is one 
indigent in the population of Paris. 

The average mortality in the General Hospitals is 1 in 10*90 ; in 
the special, 1 in 13*30 ; and in the almhouses (hospices), 1 in 8. The 
death rate of Paris is 1 in 41, and the average length of life 31 years. 

In connection with hospitals we may mention that the head estab- 
lishment and tnvning department of the Soeurs de St. Vincent de 
Paul, the sisters of charity, is in No. 140 Rue du Bac. (See map of 
Central Paris, south-%est corner.) Public not admitted. 

The prisons of Paris are — the Prison Modele or Nouvelle Force, a 
model prison with accommodation for 1260 inmates, and costing 
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annually about £4000 ; the Maison d'Arr^t des Madelonnettes, with 
about 600 inmates, and costing annually about £1500 ; the D^pdt de 
la Prefecture de Police, a place of temporary confinement, where 
accused persons are kept for twenty-four hours, after which they are 
either liberated or removed to some of the other jails ; the Conciergerie 
in the Palais de Justice, in which prisoners are kept during their trial ; I 
the Debtors' Prison, holding 300 to 400 inmates, and costing about j 
£1200 a year ; Ste. P^lagie, with an average population of about 650 
persons, and costing about £1600 annually ; St. Lazare, with an average I 
population of from 900 to 1100, and costing about £3000 annually ; I 
the D^p6t des Condamn^s, with an average of 400 inmates, and an : 
annual cost of £1400 ; and the Maison Centrale d'Education Correction- | 
nelle, or Prison des Jeunes Detenus, with an average of 500 inmates, I 
and an annual cost of £1280. 

The Seine enters Paris at Bercy, and leaves it at Auteuil, a dis- 
tance of five miles ; lined on both sides all the way with quays of the 
most solid and perfect character, and crossed by 28 handsome bridges. 
At the Pont d'Austerlitz it is 643 feet broad, at Pont St. Michel 162 
feet, below the Pont Neuf 860 feet, and at the Pont de Jena, 447 feet. 
The mean velocity of the water is 20 inches per second, and the average 
depth 12 feet. The entire length of the Seine is 480 miles, of which 
36 are in this department. It communicates with the Loire by the 
canals of Briare and Orleans ; with the Somme and the Scheldt by the 
canal of St. Quentin ; and with the Sa6ne by the Bourgogne 
canal. 

About midway in its course through Paris it forms the two islands 
of St. Louis and of the Palais or Cit^. 

Small steamers, **Les Bateaux Mouches," ply up and down the 
river from Charenton to Surfesnes. See Public Conveyances. 

Before commencing to traverse the streets of this gay city, it is 
strongly recommended to study carefully the map of ** Central Paris," 
to obtain an acquaintance with the relative position of certain import- 
ant places ; as, for example — The Louvre, and places around the 
Louvre ; the Halles Centrales ; the church of St. Eustache ; the Palais 
Royal ; the Jardin des Tuileries ; the Place de la Concorde ; the 
Champs Elys^es ; the church of the Madeleine nortHrfrom the Place de 
la Concorde ; the magnificent line of boulevards extending from the 
Madeleine round by the whole north side of ther^ plan tp the Place de 
la Bastille, near the south-east comer of the plan ; and the Boulevard 
Sebastopol, which, from the Boulevard At. Denis, intersects Paris to 
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the Seine, whence it is continued southwards, under the names of the 
Boulevard du Palais and the Boulevard St. Michel, to the Palais du 
Luxembourg. 

In the He du Palais are the Etat Majeur de la Garde, the Palais 
de Justice, the Sainte Chapelle, the Hotel Dieu, and Notre Dame. 

The Boulevard St. Michel leads past the Hotel Cluny at the south 
extremity of the plan of ** Central Paris," to the palace and gardens 
of the Luxembourg, for which see the " General Plan." 

On the left or south side of the Seine, in the south-west comer of 
the plan of ** Central Paris " are many important buildings, such as the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, St. Germain des Pres, the Musde d'ArtiUerie, 
Ste. Olotilde, the Palais of the Corps Legislatif, and the Hotel des 
Invalides with the Dome. 

It is next recommended to peruse with care the chapter on ** Public 
Conveyances," to be able to take advantage of the facilities afforded by 
the omnibuses, the river-boats, and the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture. 

In the following description of Paris the objects of interest are 
classified according to their relative position to each other, and arranged 
in chapters. Each chapter, excepting Chapters III. and XII., forms a 
drive ; but as private conveyances are for many too expensive, the 
names of the omnibuses running in the same direction are given. At 
different parts the tourist may change from one chapter to another, by 
means of the omnibuses, and thus vary the route according to his own 
pleasure and convenience. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Madeleine and the line of Boulevards to the Place de la Bastille, with the Omni- 
buses to traverse them, and to leave or approach them — The Madeleine Church 
— The Chapelle Ezpiatoire — The New Operog— The Place Vendome — Bazaars — 
The Conservatoire de Musique — The Portes St. Denis and St. Martin — Omnibus 
A-G and its route by the Boulevards Sebastopol and St. Michel — Qmnibuses 
which E meets at the Place de la Bastille— The Colonne de JuUiet. 

As among the chief charms of Paris are its boulevards, its restaurants, 
and its fine shops, we shall commence our drives in the direction 
where these are found. The tourist should request the coachman to 
take the places in the order given in this and the following chapters. 

Between the Place de la Madeleine and the Place de la Bastille 
extend in a continuous line, three miles long, the finest boulevards of 
Paris. They form the north and north-eastern boundary of our Central 
plan of Paris, as well as the route of omnibus £, which, at its terminus 
at No. 5 of the Place de la Bastille, meets and corresponds with Q 
running to the Palais Royal, with P running to P^re Lachaise, and 
with Z running to the Hotel des Invalides. 

In these boulevards the most interesting object is the Church of 
the Madeleine. For visiting, it is open from 1 to 4. During that 
time one of the side gates only of this, as well as of most of the other 
churches, is left open. 

Opposite the Madeleine are some excellent restaurants, and a 
head office of the omnibHS company. Omnibus E, however, does not 
start from it, but from the east comer of the Madeleine. To the west 
of the Madeleine is the handsonie Boulevard Malesherbes, terminating 
with the church Des Augustins, whose dome is very prominent. 

The Madeleine, a copy of the Parthenon at Athens, was com- 
menced in 1764 and finished in 1832, and cost £520,000. It stands on 
an elevated platform 418 feet in length, and is 328 feet long by 138 
broad. It is reached by a flight of 28 steps, and is surrounded by a 
colonnade of 52 Corinthian columns, 15 on each side, 14 on the 
sourthem portico, and 8 on the northern. The entablature and pedi- 
ment are adorned with sculpture by Lemaire, and the huge bronze 
dtors by Triquetti. The interior presents a wide unobstiiicted area 
paved with black and white marble. On each side four composite 
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columns, with their appropriate entablatures, support the arches on 
which the three domes rest which compose the roof. Fresco paintings, 
illustrating scenes in the life of Mary Magdalene, fill up the spaces 
within the spans of the arches, and colossal statues the spaces of the 
spandrils. 

The high altar, under a semidome of its own, is composed of white 
marble, as well as the delicately-chiselled angels by Marochetti. 
Among the figures in the large fresco over it are St. Louis, and behind 
him Godfrey de Bouillon, bearing the oriflamme. Between every two 
af the composite columns rises, to about two-thirds of their height, a 
colonnade of six columns of the Ionic order. In the centre is a chaste 
marble altar, shut off by a steel gilt balustrade gate. Above the altar 
is a large marble statue of the patron of the chapel. 

Beside the church of the Madeleine a flower market is held every 
Tuesday and Friday. 

North from the Madeleine by the Rue Trouchet (see plan of Central 
Paris), then at the end of the second street to the left, the Rue Neuve 
des Mathurins, is the "Chapelle Expiatoire," which Louis XVIII. 
caused to be built over the site where the bodies were interred of 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and Mme. Elisabeth, victims of the revo- 
lution of 1793. The way into the chapel is by a passage between 10 
arches, under which are arranged the monumental stones to the 250 
Swiss mercenaries killed on that occasion in the defence of the king 
and themselves. A troop of the same nation defended with equal 
valour the Bastille against the infuriated populace. The chapel con- 
sists of a dome supported on semidomes. In the interior, to the right, 
are a marble statue of Louis XVI., by Bosio, and to the left a group 
consisting of Marie Antoinette, and Madame Elisabeth her sister-in- 
law, by Cortot On a tablet on the pedestal is engraven the letter 
Marie Antoinette wrote to Mme. Elisabeth, Oct 16, 1793. Fee for 
admission, half franc. Mass is said at 9 a.m. 

In the Boulevard des Capucines are the most handsome houses, 
shops, and restaurants, and off it, in a square by itself, that gorgeous 
piece of fancy architecture, the New Opera House. The facade is one 
mass of decoration. Over an arcade of seven arches, adorned with statues 
life-size, single and in groups, stands a colonnade of sixteen fluted 
composite columns in couples, supporting an entablature, of which 
every division is a series of most elaborate ornament. The cornice is 
gilt, as well as the groups of statues on the top. 

Opposite to the New Opera are the Rue de la Paix and its continu- 
ation, the Rue Oastiglione, both streets containing only shops whose 
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goods are of a superior quality. Between the Rues de la Paiz and 
Oastiglione is the Place Yendome, surrounded by handsome houses, 
commenced by Louis XIV. , and completed by Law of Lauriston, near 
Edinburgh, the author of the Mississippi scheme, and the ancestor of 
Marshal Lauriston. In the centre still stands the pedestal of the Doric 
column erected by Napoleon I., in August 1810, at the cost of £60,000, 
to commemorate the German campaign of 1805. The shaft was pulled 
down by the Communists at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, the 16th of May 1871 ; 
but as all the pieces have been carefully preserved, it will probably be 
re-erected. It was constructed in imitation of Trajan's pillar at Rome — 
182 feet 3 inches high, and 12 feet in diameter. The casing of bronze 
bas-reliefs, weighing 1,800,000 pounds, was cast from 1200 Russian and 
Austrian guns, and comprises 2000 figures, each about three feet long, 
arranged on a spiral scroll 840 feet long, which coiled round the column 
22 times. The destruction of this beautiful column is thus related in 
the Illustrated London News of May 27, 1871 : — " At half-past five the 
capstan was again manned, and the ropes in the Rue de la Paix were 
laid hold of by two lines of men, about 30 to each — National Guards, 
sailors, and civilian volunteers. The weight of the ropes was so great 
that it was some minutes before they could be pulled out straight from 
the top of the column, and even then the men were dragged backwards 
after each eflfort, by the ropes taking in again. Suddenly, to the sur- 
prise of all spectators, the vast column moved, swayed, then swept 
magnificently down, and fell with a dull, heavy, lumbering sound. A 
thick cloud of dust from the crushed and powdered masonry rose into 
the air ; at the same moment the crowd raised a tremendous shout of 
* Vive la Commune!' the bands played the 'Marseillaise,' the dust 
cleared away, and there lay the glorious column of shattered bronze and 
msiiSomy, while a man jumped upon the broken pedestal to plant the 
red flag and make an oration. Meantime the crowd rushed forward, 
regardless of Communist cavalry, sailors, or sentinels, in their deter- 
mination to see the fallen idol. There it lay, within the barrier of the 
Place, at the comer of the Rue de la Paix, its height occupying about 
two thirds of the distance from the pedestal to the barrier. The figure 
of the great Emperor lay on its back, thrown a few feet further than the 
column, and entirely detached. Apparently the screws attaching it to 
the dome had been previously removed. It lay in one piece uninjured, 
save a crack at the lower part of the neck and in the drapery under the 
left arm. It was curious to see this massive figure, with its firm, calm, 
immobile face, staring up to the skies." 

Returning to the Boulevard des Capucines, and proceeding east- 
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wards, we reach the largest bazaars in Paris — viz. at No. 12 Boulevard 
Montmartre, No. 27 Boulevard Poissonni^re, and No. 20 Boulevard 
Bonne Nouvelle. North from the Boulevard Poissonnifere, in No. 15 
Rue Faubourg Poissonnifere, is the Conservatoire de Mvsiquet contain- 
ing an interesting collection of musical instruments — seen on applica- 
tion to the porter. In this institution gratuitous instruction in music 
is given to 600 young people of both sexes. At the eastern end of the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle is the 

Porte St. DeniSy 72 feet high, erected by the city of Paris in 1672 to 
commemorate the victories of Louis XIV. in Germany. The relief 
sculptures represent personifications of Holland and the Rhine, the 
passage of the Rhine, and the taking of Maestricht. Over the archway 
are the words '* Ludovico Magno." It is an omnibus station, as also 
the other triumphal arch, the Porte St. Martin, at the eastern end of 
the Boulevard St. Denis. The continued success of Louis XIV. induced 
the city of Paris to erect, in 1674, this additional monument to his fame. 
The reliefs represent the taking of Besan9on and of Limbourg, and the 
defeat of the Germans, figured by the God of War repulsing an eagle. 
It is 54 feet high. Between these two **Portes" is the entrance to 
the Boulevard Sebastopol, which cost £3,240,000. 

[Omnibus A-G, dark brown body, with red lights, runs right across 
Paris, from the station of the Chemins de Fer de TEst, down to the 
Porte d'Orleans, at the south extremity of Paris, by the Boulevards de 
Strasbourg, Sebastopol, Du Palais, Saint Michel, Rue d'Enfer, and the 
Route d'Orleans. It is a remarkable drive, and passes many places of 
importance. For the entire route see the General Plan of Paris. A-G 
may be easily picked up at the omnibus office. No. 56 Boulevard de 
Strasbourg. At the Place du Ch^telet it corresponds with G. ; see 
p. 84.] 

At the eastern end of the Boulevard St. Martin is the large square 
called the ** Place du Chateau d'Eau," into which many fine boulevards 
and streets enter. The largest and most prominent building here is 
the barracks of Prince Eugene, capable of containing 8000 men. 

At the entrance into the Boulevard du Temple from the Place du 
Chateau d'Eau is the omnibus office, where omnibus £ corresponds with 
omnibus A-E, running from the " Square des Arts et Metiers " to Vin- 
cennes, where it stops in front of the castle (see page 70). At the 
southern extremity of the Boulevard du Temple, at the Cirque, E corre- 
sponds with D (see page 68). From the Boulevard du Temple 
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omnibus E continues its course southward to the omnibus office in the 
Place de la Bastille, where it meets with various omnibuses, among 
others, with those mentioned at the commencement of this chapter, by 
which the tourist can proceed either to P^re Lachaise, or the Jardin des 
Plantes, or the Louvre, which we describe in our next chapter. 

Before leaving the Place de la Bastille, however, a visit should be 
paid to the Oolonne de Juillet, a Corinthian pillar, 154 feet high and 12 
in diameter, composed of 163,283 pounds of metal, standing in the 
centre of the Place on a marble and granite pedestal, and surmounted 
by a gilt figure, representing the genius of liberty. According to an 
inscription on the pedestal, it was erected " A la gloire des Citoyens 
Fran9ais, qui s'armferent et combatirent pour la defense des libertes 
publiques dans les memorables joum^es des 27, 28, 29 Juillet 1830." 
A spiral staircase of 238 steps ascends to the top. Admission fee, 20c. 

Here stood the celebrated fortress-prison, the Bastille, built during 
the reign of Charles V. (1364-80), and destroyed by the infuriated 
populace on the 14th of July 1789. 
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CHAPTEK III. . 

A VISIT TO THE GALLEBIES OF THE LOUVRE. 

Ground Floor, Plan 1.— The Entrances— The Sculpture Department— The Ancient 
Sculpture— The Modem Sculpture— The Middle Ages and Renaissance Sculp- 
ture—The Egyptian Sculpture — The Sculpture, of Algeria and Asia Minor- 
Mus^e de Chalcographie, where first class-engravings are kept on sale. 

First FUmy Flan 3.— The Vestibule— Galerie d'ApoUon— The Salon Carr6— The 
Grande Galerie— Petite Galerie des Maitres Italiens— Ancient French Paintings 
—French Paintings until the time of Louis XIV.- French Paintings ttom. 
Louis XV. to the present time. 

First Floor, Plan 2.— Hall of Jewels— Salle des Sept Cheminies— Salle La Caae— 
Mus^ des Souverains — The Campana Collections— Museum of Napoleon III., 
containing among other things a valuable collection of drawings — Stair up to 
second floor at B in Plan 2— Naval Museum— Ethnographical Museum. 

NoTiOE.— The best pictures are in the Salon Carr^, the Grande Galerie, and the 
Petite Galerie des Maitres Italiens— See Plan S. The best statues are in the 
ancient Sculpture Department — ^See Plan 1. There are no W.C.'s in the Louvre ; 
the nearest are in the arcade of the (Valerie de Nemours, left hand. Having 
passed the Palace of the Palais Royal, take the first opening to the right hand. 

The most handsome entrance to the Louvre is the "Pavilion D^non " 
(marked T in Plan 4), which having passed through, turn to the 
left and walk up the spacious hall, and ascend the first eight steps. 
From this, those desiring to visit the ancient sculptures descend to the 
left, where the galleries containing them are in the form of two Ls — 
(see Plan 1, ground floor). The word ** stair " indicates the position of 
the stair that leads from the hall of the " Pavilion D^non " down to 
the sculpture galleries. Standing under the " Vestibule " the L to the 
right contains the haUs of the Emperors, and. the L to the left the 
halls of the Tiber, of Melpomene, of Venus, and of the Caryatides. 

But to visit the pictures ascend to the landing-place on the top of 
the staircase, and standing here with the back to the wall (see Plan 3), 
the door to the right opens into the Gallery of French Painters, to the 
left into the "Vestibule," with a large vase in the centre, which again 
opens into the ** Galerie d'ApoUon " and the Hall of Jewels. The door 
opposite, in the left hand comer, leads into the Salle des Fresques, at 
the end of which hall is the Salon Carr^. The door opposite, in the 
right hand comer, opens into the Petite Galerie des Maitres Italiens, 
sometimes called also the ** Salon des Sept Metres." 
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The next best entrances are — one on each side of the gate opening 
from the Rue du Louvre (see east side of Plan 1, ground floor) opposite 
the church of St. Germain L'Auxerrois. A and B (on Plan 1) indicate 
the position of the staircases which lead up from the Egyptian and 
Assyrian departments on the ground floor to the landing-places A and 
B (in Plan 2), which open into the collections in the first floor. The 
other entrance is in the arcade of the Pavilion de I'Horloge. All these 
entrances are never open at the same time. The entrances which 
hitherto have been most generally open are those from the gate opening 
from the Rue du Louvre, opposite the church I'Auxerrois. It is easy 
for the visitor to check his position on the plan, by observing certain 
marked objects, such as the ** Vestibule " with its vase, on the first floor, 
shown both in Plan 2 and Plan 3 ; the great centre hall, with the 
Flemish, Dutch, and Grerman masters, shown in Plan 3 ; the appear- 
ance of the horse-shoe staircase as seen from the windows of the depart- 
ment of Ancient French Paintings in Plan 3, which marks the position 
of the stables in the Cour Caulaincourt ; the " Colonnade " as seen from 
the ** Mus^e des Souverains," in Plan 2, first floor ; the position of the 
streets as seen from the windows, etc., etc. No guide is necessary. 
These men make the Louvre more a fatigue than a pleasure. 

The Louvre is open every day (excepting Monday) from 10 to 4. 
The modem sculptures, and the middle Renaissance sculptures, are 
open only on certain days, the two sections alternating with each 
other. 

Plan 1. Ghrovmd Floor. — The Sculpture Department. 

The ancient sculpture, as is shown by the plan, occupies two sets of 
halls, in the form of two Ls. The most valuable collections are in the 
Salle des Caryatides, and the Salle de Venus Victrix, which meet each 
other at right angles, the Salle du Tiber being in the apex. They are 
entered either from the stair of the "Pavilion Denon," or from the 
entrance below the "Pavilion de THorloge," at the north end of the Salle 
des Caryatides. This latter way, however, is not often open. The 
" Salle des Caryatides " contains, at the end of the room, four beautifol 
caryatides by Jean Goujon. In this hall Moli^re with his troop per- 
formed before royal audiences his inimitable plays, and in it Henri 
IV. was married to Margaret of Valois. 

At tha entrance are — a recumbent Hermaphrodite ; 368 Wild 
Boar ; 299 Centaur overcome by young Bacchus ; 702 A Roman 
Boxer; 250 Silenus with the infant Bacchus. Further up — 147 
A Stooping Venus ; 694 Boy strangling a Goose ; 235 The Borghese 
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Vase ; 686 Venus & la Coquille. To the left of the Caryatides— 86 
Marsyas suspended from a pine tree ; 148 A Stooping Venus and a sta- 
tue of Alexander the Great. At right angles to the Salle des Cary- 
atides is the Hall of the Statue of ** Fmm Fictrix'* (136), found 
at Milo, and presented by the French Ambassador at Constantinople 
to the King in 1820. It stands at the extremity of the Hall, and 
is the gem of the whole collection. At the entrance are — 596 an 
African Fisherman in black marble. Farther on — 112 Minerva with 
the Necklace ; 238 Sleeping Ariadne ; 276 Bust of Faun ; 450 Her- 
cules with his son Telephus in his arms. Opposite — 95 Zingarella, 
partly in bronze ; a Greek sarcophagus. Then follow several Venuses 
in the neighbourhood of the Venus de Milo. 

The Hall of " Melpmnenej" whose gigantic statue occupies the 
inner extremity. The mosaic pavement in front is by Belloni. The 
entrance into this hall is called the Salle du Tiber, because it is occu- 
pied by a colossal statue of the Tiber as a river god, with Romulus 
and Remus and the she-wolf. Behind is an inscription in honour of 
the Emperor Domitian, surmounted by gigantic statues. Among the 
other statues may be named : 454 Recumbent Fountain Nymph ; 144 
Achilles ; 234 Antinous as Hercules ; 262 Heros — called **le gladia- 
teur combattant," by the Greek sculptor Agassius. Near this is the 
Venus found in the Roman Theatre of Aries ; 281 Amazone blessee, 
(wounded) ; 70 Apollo and Lizard ; 299 Euterpe ; 114 Minerva. 

Between the Vestibule and the Salle du Tiber is the group called 
Diana a la biche. 

The halls forming the L at the south-west continuation of the 
ground floor plan are beautifully decorated, and have their ceilings 
gilt and painted. They contain statues and busts of Roman emperors 
and empresses, with ancient relics along the walls, illustrating the 
events of their reign. On the lintel of the beautiful window of this 
department, looking to the Seine, is inscribed, " Musee du Louvre. 
Graleries des Antiques." 

The department of Modem Sculpture (see N. W. side of ground floor 
plan) consists of five divisions, each division bearing the name of the 
greatest artist it represents. All the statues and figures are labelled. 

Salle Coyzevox — the Mausoleum of Cardinal Mazarin. Statue of 
the Duchess of Bourgogne, etc. 

Salle Paget. — Alexander and Diogenes ; Milon de Creton ; — Copies 
of his caryatides at Toulon ; Perseus and Andromeda ; — Religion, by 
Hardy ; Colbert, by Jardines ; Mansard, by Lemoyne ; Louis XIV. by 
Girardin. 
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Salle Ckmstou, — Containing works by him, Le Moyne, Adam, Bou- 
chardon, Dimiont, etc. 

Salle Hovdon. — A bronze Diana ; statues, figures, and busts, by 
Pigale, Pajou, Bouchardon, etc. 

SaXle Chaudet, — Phoebus and (Edipus, by Chaudet ; two groups 
of Love and Psyche, by Canova ; Athinta, Psyche, and Niobe pierced 
by an arrow, by Pradier, and works of other sculptors. 

At right angles to the Modem Sculpture department is the ** Mus^e 
de Chalcographie," where first-class engravings of the pictures and 
statues in the Louvre are sold. The collection amounts to 6000. In 
No. 19 Boulevard Montmartre photographs of some of them are sold. 

The '* Middle A^s," and "Renaissance" sculpture occupies the 
eastern half of the southern side of the ground floor (see Plan 1), which 
is divided into five compartments, each bearing the name of the greatest 
artist it represents. 

Salle Jeam, OoujoTi, — Diana, stag and dog, by Goujon ; the Monu- 
ment and Mausoleum of the Due de Montmorency, by Prieur ; 
Mausoleum of Chabot, by Jean Cousin ; and above, various reliefs by 
the same sculptor ; sculptures also by Pilon and Ponce. 

Salle des Anguier. — Mausoleums of Henri du Longueville and 
Auguste de Thou, by Anguier ; David with the head of Goliath at his 
feet, and group of the Four Nations, by Francheville ; Prisoner, by 
Marsy ; Louis XI IL, by Guillain. 

Salle Jean de Ikmay, — The Nymph of Fontainebleau, by Benvenuto 
Cellini ; the Prisoner, by Michel- Ange Buonarroti ; two statues, reliefs, 
by Schillinck ; Mercury and Psyche, by Vries. 

Salle Michel Golorribe, — St. George conquering the Dragon. Adjoin- 
ing this "Salle" is the Mus^e Judalque, with a few sarcophagi from 
Jerusalem. 

In a room by itself is the gigantic and magnificent marble chimney- 
piece of Bruges, sculptured by Germain. The door is generally shut, 
but it can easily be seen through the window. In the "Salle Jean 
Goujon " he has a small chimney-piece. 

The Egyptian Museum. — The collection of specimens here repre- 
sents the arts and habits of that wonderful people from the earliest 
periods. At the entrance, under the disguise of a huge red sphynx, is 
King Meneptah, supposed to be the Pharaoh who oppressed the 
children of Israel. Most of the other statues are also of kings and 
gods, accompanied with their altars, sarcophagi, and stones recounting 
in hieroglyphics their history. 

The Algerian Muaevm, contains statues and busts more or less muti- 
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lated, chiefly likewise of royal personages and things pertaining to 
royalty. 

The antiquities in the Assyriom cmd Asia Minor departments were 
brought from Nineveh and the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
are similar to those in the British Museum. This department opens 
into the Greek room (see north side of Plan 1), with statues of Castor 
and Pollux, friezes, tombstones, etc. 

[Halls of the Fihst Floor.] 
ConvmeTicing with Plcm 3. 

The " Vestibule" (N.E. comer of Plan 3). Paved with a fine 
mosaic, on which stands a large handsome marble vase. One door 
opens into the 

Galerie d'Apollon, 300 feet long. The ceiling is magnificently 
gilded and painted. The painting in the centre represents Apollo's 
victory over the serpent Python, by Dalacroix. On the other parts of 
the ceiling are — Aurora, by Muller ; the Morning Star, by Renou ; 
Night, by Lebrun ; and the Four Seasons, by Taraval, Callet, Dura- 
meaux, and Guichard. 

The panels round the walls contain the portraits of eminent French 
artists, done in such delicate and beautiful Gobelin tapestry, as to re- 
semble oil paintings. On tables, and under glass cases, are valuable 
collections of gems, enamels, goblets, porcelain, ivories, and Floren- 
tine mosaics. At the southern end of the beautiful " Galerie " is the 
oriel window, whence it is said Charles IX. fired upon the people on the 
eve of St. Bartholomew. 

Near the window is one of the entrances (see Plan 3) to the Salon 
Oarr^, entered also from the landing-place of the great staircase, through 
the Galerie des Fresques, while traversing which do not omit to cast 
a glance on the frescoes by LuinL The Salon Oarr6 is the most im- 
portant room in the Louvre. All the paintings it contains are great 
works of the greatest masters ; and of these the gem is No. 646 Ms, 
** The Immaculate Conception of the Virgin," by Murillo, bought from 
the collection of Marshal Soult for £24,612. 

As aU the pictures in the Louvre bear the artists' names, we shall 
notice only those whose subject is not some easily-recognised Scripture 
incident, and shall follow the same plan with the pictures ih the 
" Grande Galerie." 

In the following lists we follow the catalogue published by Mourgues 
Brothers, Paris. 

The arrangement we follow is the numerical, which is the easiest for 
consulting. 
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Pictwea in the Salon Cakr^ of Subjects not readily recognised, 

28. Correggio (Ant Allegri). The Dream of Antiope. 
48. Ouercino (Barbieri). The Resurrection of Lazarus. 
65. „ „ The Protectors of Medina. 

87. Philippe de Champaigne. Portrait of Armand ; Jean de Plessis ; 
Oirdinal and Due de Bichelieu. 

103. P. Veronese or Paolo Caliari. The Wedding at Cana. 

104. „ The Feast of Simon the Pharisee. 

107. „ The Pilgrims of Emmaus. The painting represents 

Veronese himself, his wife, and children. 

121. Grerard Dov or Dou. The Dropsical Woman. 

138. A. CarraccL Apparition of the Virgin to Saint Luke and Saint 
Catherine. 

142. Van Dyck. Portrait of Charles I. of England. 

162. ,» The Virgin and the Donor. 

211. Hans Holbein. Portrait of Anne of Cleves, fourth wife of Henry 
VIII., died 1667. 

239. Bastiano del Piombo (Sebastiano di Luciano). The Visitation of 
the Virgin. 

293. Metsu. An Officer receiving a Lady. 

337. Keni (Guido), The Centaur Nessus carrying off Dejanira. 

349. Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti). Susannah at the Bath. 

370. Ostade. The Schoolmaster. 

410. L. Spada. The Concert. 

433. Rubens. Tomyris, Queen of the Scythians, causes the head of 
Cyrus to be dipped in blood. 

434. N. Poussin. Francis Xavier recalling to life a Japanese GirL 
463. „ Diogenes throwing away his Bot^L 

460. Rubens. Portrait of Mme. Jarre. 

466. Titian (Tiziano Vecellio). Christ carried to the Tomb. 

471. ), et sa Maitresse. 

484. Leonardo da VincL Portrait of Mona Lisa, La Jaconde. 

623. Le Sueur. Apparition of St. Scolastica to St Benedict. 

Grande Galerie. 

Best entrance from the Salon Carr^. See Plan 3. 

The " Grande Galerie " fh)nts the Seine (the Quai des Tuileries), is 
1322 feet long and 42 broad, and is divided into four sections — 1. Italian 
Paintings ; 2. Spanish and Italian ; 3. German ; 4. Dutch. 

Among the pictures in the first or Italian division, of subjects a little 
difficult to understand, are — 

72. Benozzo di Lese Gozzoli. The Triumph of St. Thomas. 

90. Bordone. Portraits of Philip II., King of Spain, and his Tutor. 

96. Polidoro Caldara, dit Caravage. Psyche received in Olympus. 

97. Paolo Caliari or Veronese. Angels leading Lot and his Daughters 
out of Sodom. 

107. „ y, M The Disciples at Emmaus. 
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108. Paolo Caliari or Veronese. Portrait. 
123. Vittore Carpaccio. St. Stephen preaching at Jerusalem. 
158. Jacopo Carracci, called II Pontormo. Portrait of a Lapidary. 
176. Lorenzo Costa. An Allegorical Subject 

200. Baffaello del Garbo, called II BaffaelUno. The Coronation of 
the Virgin. 

258 Ms. Lotto Lorenzo. 

297. Giulio Pippi or Romano. Portrait. 

298. Jacopo da Ponte, called II Bassano. Animals entering the Ark. 

299. ,, „ „ Moses striking the Rock. 
306. „ „ ,, The Vintage. 

352. Jacopo Robusti, called II Tintoretto. Portrait of himself. 
871. Pier-Francesco Sacchi di Pavia. The Doctors of the Church. 
378 bis. Raffaello Sanzio. 

468. Tiziano Vecellio. Jupiter and Antiope, called also La Venus del 
Pardo. 

474. ,, ,, Portrait. 

Among the paintings in the Second Division (the Spanish and 
Italian) of subjects not easily recognised, the principal are — 

9. AllanL The Toilet of Venus. 

10. „ The Repose of Venus and Vulcan. 

11. ,, The Disarmed Loves. 
15. Adonis led to Venus by the Loves. 
18. Apollo and Daphne. 

82. Caravaggio (M. A. Amerighi). The Death of the Virgin. 

46. Guercino (G. F. Barbieri). Lot and his Daughters. 

47. „ „ The Virgm and Child. 
49. „ „ »» »» aiid St. Peter. 

54. „ „ St. Francis d' Assise and St. Benedict. 

57. „ „ Circe. 

74. Cortone (Berrettini) The Nativity of the Virgin. 

78. „ „ Romulus and Remus harboured by Faustulus. 

145. Annibale CarraccL Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

149. „ „ Diana discovering the pregnancy of Calisto. 

151. ,, ff Fishing Scene. 

152. „ „ The Hunt. 

162. Castiglioni (called £1 Grechetto or Benedetto). Christ driving 
the Money-changers from the Temple. 

171. Guiseppe CesarL Diana and Actneon. 

194. Feti. The Guardian Angel 

208. Giordano. Mars and Venus. 

221. Guardi. Holy Thursday in Venice. 

225. „ The Hall of the College in the Ducal Palace of Venice. 

247. ManfredL The Fortune-teller. 

278. Panini. A Banquet. 

285. „ Interior of St. Peter's, Rome. Cardinal de Polignac 
visiting it, 1723. 

287. „ Preparations for Fireworks in Rome. 
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326. Beni. Christ giving the charge of His Chnrch to Peter. 

332. „ St Sebastian. 

334. „ The Union of Drawing and Painting. 

835. ,1 Hercules killing the Dragon. 

336. ,, Combat of Hercules. 

338. „ Hercules on his Funeral Pile. 

339. „ . The Rape of Helen. 

355. RomanellL Venus pouring balm on the wound of iEneas. 

359. Salvator Rosa. Apparition of the spirit of Samuel to Saul. 

360. „ „ A Battlefield. 

361. „ „ A Landscape. 

365. Mateo Roselli. The Sojourn in Egypt. 

408. Spada. Martyrdom of St. Christopher. 

409. „ ^neas and Anchises. 

426. Alessandro Turchi. Samson and Delilah. 

490. II Doraenichini (D. Zampieri). David playing on the Harp. 

494. „ „ St. Cecilia. 

497. M ,f Timoclea before Alexander. 

499. ,, „ Reynold and Armida. 

544. Collantes. The Burning Bush. 

544 bis. Francisco de Herrera. Doctors of the Church. 

546 ter, Murillo. 

547. Mdrillo. The Virgin and ChUd. 

550. „ Christ and St. Peter. • 

551. ,, The Beggar Boy. 

555. Velazquez. Margaret Theresa, daughter of Philip IV. of Spain. 

556. „ Portrait of Cardinal Altamire. 

557. II Thirteen portraits of artists of his time. 

558. Francisco Zurbaran. Convocation of Doctors. 

559. ,1 I, The exhuming of the body of a Saint. 

German Paintings. 

206. Hans Holbein. Portrait of N. Kratzer, astronomer of Henry VIII. 
of England. 

207. II II II II William Warhami Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1504. 

209. ,1 I, „ II an old Man. 

210. I, ,1 II II Thomas MorCi beheaded by order of 
Henry VIII. in 1538. 

213 Portrait 

279. Matsys. The Banker and his Wife. 
424. Rottenhammer. The Death of Adonis. 

DtUeh Division. 

88. Philippe de Champaigne. Portrait of Amaud d'Andilly. 

92. „ I, I, „ a young GirL 

94. „ II ,1 I, the architects Mansardi 

Claude Perrault 
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105. Kuyp or Cuyp. A Biding Party. 

lUO. yj )) if ft 

137. Van Dyck. The Virgin and Donors. 

143. ,, „ Children of Charles I. of England. Charles, Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles II., dressed in yellow satin, holds by the 
hand his brother, James, Duke of York, after Janies II. Near them is 
their sister, the Princess Mary. 

152. Van Dyck. Portrait of himself . 

153. ,, ,, ,, 

154. ,, ,, ,, 

202. Heyden. View of the Town-House of Amsterdam. 

223. Hoogh. Interior of a Dutch House. 

224. „ The Shepherd. 

253. Jordaens. The Four Evangelists. 

254. ,, The Infancy of Jupiter. 
■ 255. „ The Twelfth Night. 

256. ,, Concert. 

404. Rembrandt van Ryn. The Angel leaving Tobias. 

415. „ ,, Portrait of himself, 

425. Rubens. The Flight of Lot. 

432. „ The Triumph of Religion. 

Here follows a series of large paintings by Rubens, representing 
incidents in the life of Marie de M6dicis. Copies of them in Gobelins 
tapestry adorned the walls of one of the finest rooms of the palace of 
St. aond. 

434. The Destiny of Marie de MMicis. 

435. Her Birth in Florence in 1575. 

436. Her Education. 

437. Henri IV. receiving her Portrait. 

438. Her Marriage with Henri IV. by proxy in Florence. 

439. Her Landing at Marseilles, 1600. 

440. Her Marriage with Henri IV. in Lyons. 

441. Birth of Louis XIIL in Fontainebleau, 1601. 

442. Henri IV. confiding to the Queen the government of France before 
setting out on the German War, 1610. 

443. Coronation of Marie de M^dicis in Saint Denis, 1610. 

444. Apotheosis of Henri IV. Regency of Marie de MMicis. 

445. Her Government. 

447. Treaty of Alliance between the Royal Families of France and 
Spain. Anne d'Autriche was to marry Louis XIII. ; and Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Marie de M^dicis, was to marry the Infanta of Spain, 
afterwards Philip IV. 

448. Prosperity under the Regency. 

449. Louis XIII. attains his Majority. 

453. Meeting of Marie de M^dicis with her Son. 

454. Their complete Reconciliation. 
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456. Portrait of the Mother of Marie de MMicis. 

457. „ f, Marie de M^dicis. 

459. Elizabeth, her daughter, who married Philip IV. of Spain* 

464. Landscape. 

611. Teniers. Peter denying Christ. 

512. „ The Prodigal Son devouring his living with Harlots. 

513. ,, Deeds of Mercy. 

517. ,, Peasants Dancing. 

518. „ Interior of an Inn. 
527. Terburg. The Music Lesson. 

567. Wouverman. Starting for the Hunt. 
572. „ A Charge of Cavalry. 

From the east end of the Grande Galerie is one of the entrances to 
the Petite Galerie des Maitres Italiens (see Plan 3), also called the 
Galerie des Sept Metres. This hall, as well as the Salon Cair^ is 
usually crowded. 

Pictures of subjects not easily recognised in the 
Petite Galerie des Maitbes Italiens. 

68. Grentile Bellini. Reception at Constantinople of a Venetian 
Ambassador. 

71. Giovanni Antonio Beltraffico. The Virgin of the Casio family. 
88. Paris Bordone. Vertumnus and Pomona. 
99. Paolo Caliari or Veronese. Esther Fainting. 
176. Lorenzo Costa. The Court of Isabelle d'Este, Marchioness of 
Mantua. 

185 Us. Dosso and Battista Dossi. Saint Jerome. 

251. Andrea Mantegna. Parnassus, an Allegorical Composition. 

252. „ „ The Triumph of Wisdom over Vice. 

295. Giulio Pippi or Romano. The Triumphal Entry of Titus and 
Vespasian into Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

296. Giulo Pippi or Romano. Venus and Vulcan. 
868. Rosso del Rosso. The Interment of our Lord. 
379. Raflfaello Sanzio. St. Margaret. 

383. „ ,} Portrait of Balthazar Castiglione. 

384. „ „ „ „ Juana de Arragon. 
386. „ „ „ „ Two Men. 

445. Pietro Vannucci, called II Perugino. Combat between Love and 
Chastity. 

466. Tiziano Vecellio. St. Jerome Praying. 

467. „ „ A Session of the Council of Trent. 

469. „ „ Portrait of Francis I., King of France. 

470. „ „ » » Alfonso de Avalos, and of a young 
woman, with three Allegorical Figures. 

475. „ „ „ „ a Commander of the Order of 

Malta. 

480. Leonardo da Vinci. John the Baptist. 
485. „ yy Bacchus. 
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From the Dutch end of the Grande Galerie is the entrance to the 
department called in Plan 3 Ancient FreTich Paintings. From the 
first windows to the right is a good view of the Horse-shoe Staircase 
leading up to the Louvre stables in the Cour Caulincourt. The first 
room contains some ancient ecclesiastical pictures, and some portraits 
by Cloud, bom in Tours in 1600. The next two rooms contain the 
paintings by Le Sueti/r, bom in Paris in 1617. And the fourth room 
contains principally sea-pieces, the works of Joseph Vemet, born in 
Avignon in 1714. 

In the gallery lettered in Plan 3 French Paintings until the time of 
Louis XIV,, are collections of the best works of Nicolas Poussin, Le 
Brun, Mignard, Puget, Jouvenet, Claude Lorrain, Bourdon, and 
Boulogne. 

The circular hall in the PavUlon BSno-n (see Plan 3, between the 
French painters until the time of Louis XIV. and those from Louis 
XV.) contains four large paintings illustrative of the history of Alex- 
ander the Great, and over them in the cupola four fresco paintings re- 
presenting St. Louis, Francis I., Louis XIV., and Napoleon I. It is one 
of the pleasantest rooms for resting in, and, by reference to the plan, it 
will be seen that it communicates with the " Grande Galerie "by an 
oblong hall, which, however, is occasionally closed. 

Paintin^gs from Louis XV. to the Present Time. 

(Between the Circular Room and the Great Staircase. See Plan 3. ) 
Among the best here are — 

The Village Bride. 
The Father's Curse. 
The Son's Chastisement. 
The Broken Pitcher. 

Triumphal Entry of Henri IV. into Paris, 1594. 
Esther in the presence of Ahasaerus. 
Bebecca and Eliezer. 

iEneas relating to Dido the Disasters of Troy. 
Institution of the Order of the Holy Ghost. 
Venus ordering from Vulcan Arms for ^Eneas. 
Francis I. and Charles V. visiting the Tombs in the Church 

Portraits of herself and daughter. 

The eastern door of the circular vestibule opens into the Salle des 
Bijoux, or Hall of Jewels, containing, under glass cases, rings, necklaces, 
and different kinds of ancient jewellery. 

E 
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The continuation of the Hall of Jewels is the Salle des Sept Chemiriies 
(see Plan 2), with a door opening into the Campana Collection, and 
another into the Antiquities. 

The Salle des Sept Cheminees contains — 

148. David. Leonidas at Thermopylae. 

149. ,, The Interposition of the Sabine Women. 
159. „ Portrait of Pope Pius VII., died 1823. 

274. Gros. Bonaparte visiting Jaffa during the Plague, 1799. 

275. ,, „ „ the Battle-field of Eylau, 1807. 
242. Qericault. The Castaway on the raft of the Ship M^duse. 
244. ,, A wounded Cuirassier. 

458. Prud' Hon. The Assumption. 

459. „ Vengeance pursuing Crime. 

250. Gerodet. The Deluge. 

251. ,, Endyinion Sleeping. 

In the Salle des Sept Cheminees a door to the left or north side 
opens into the Salle Henri II., with paintings by Vanloo, Dael, Boucher, 
Coy pel, Laporte, etc. This hall opens into the Salle de Caze, the 
name of the person who bequeathed to the Louvre the pictures that fill 
this room. (See Plan 2.) They are of various schools, and all labelled. 
It was into the Salle Henri II. that Henry IV. was carried swooning 
after having been stabbed by Bavaillac on May 12, 1608. 

From the Salle de Caze pass by the room of the bronzes into the 
Salles des Dessiiis, described in page 25, where it is entered from 
the opposite end. Near the Salles des Dessins a broad stair leads up 
to the "Dessins exposes dans la Salle d'Etude." This room is open 
only on Saturday, and then only for a few hours. It contains a few 
small drawings by N. Poussin, Murillo, Titian, Santi, Buonarroti, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Perugino, Vaga, Urbino, and a cleverly-executed 
portrait by Albrecht Durer. 

Parallel to the Colonnade are the Miis4e des Souverains and the 
Salle Napoleon and Campana Collection. (See Plan 2, east side, first 
floor.) 

The Musee des Souverains contains a variety of articles which be- 
longed to the kings of France, from Childeric I. up to the latest period. 

At the head of the staircase are some very fine Sevres vases. 

In the first room is a silver statue of Henri IV. when a boy. 

In the second room is the tapestried altar of the Chapel of the 
St. Esprit, 1579. 

In the third room are a great many curious and interesting relics, 
all carefully labelled, which should be slowly looked over. Such as — 
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20, 21 and 22. Spurs, Sceptre, and Sword of Charlemagne. 

30 to 39. Articles whic^h belonged to St. Louis, and his mother 

Blanche of Castille. 
67. Mary Stuart's trayer Book. 
The case fronting the window contains suits of armour, and among 

them the armour of Catherine de Medicis, Charles IX. and Louis 

XIII. Tools of Louis XVI., with which he made the window 

fastenings at Fontainebleau, and other things. 
Articles which belonged to Maf ie Antoinette. 
Crown of Charlemagne. 

In the Salle Napoleon are, amojig many otlier things — 

His Camp Bed, Chair and Table. The wooden bench on which he 
used to sit at St. Helena. His Throne. 

Under the glass case No. 382, his Watch ; 404 the Pocket Hand- 
kerchief used by him in his last moments. The Gold. Wreath presented 
to him by the citizens of Cherbourg. 

The Campcma Collections were bought by the French Government 
for £180,000. They include some valuable antiquities from Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Macedonia. 

On the north side, and best eutered from the landing-place of stair- 
case B of Plan 2, is the Museum of Napoleon III., extending round the 
west comer, and divided into 21 rooms, mostly very small. 

The first three rooms contain specimens of C^ckery (fayence). No. 
XVIII. Bronze Statues, Reliefs, and Iron ware. No. XVII. Glass 
Ware. No. XVI. (Salle Sauvageot) Carvings in wood and miniatures. 
No. XV. Carvings in Ivory, including a magnificent Reredos which be- 
longed to the altar of the church in Poissy, 1389. From No. XV. com- 
mences the valuable collection of drawings contained in the 

SALLES DES DESSINS. 

No. XIV. Water Colours. No. XIII. Drawings — French School. 
No. XII. Do. and Miniatures. No. XI. Do. The large sketch is an 
imfinished picture by David, representing the meeting of the Revolu- 
tionists at the Jeu de Paume Court at Versailles.. (See Versailles. ) No. 
X- Drawings — Watteau, etc. No. IX. Drawings — Lebrun, Coypel, etc. 
No. VIII. Drawings by Le Sueur. No. VII. Drawings — N. Poussin, 
Claude Lorraine, Le Sueur, Bourdon, etc. No. VI. Portraits. No. V. 
Drawings — Teniers, Rubens, Durer, Jordaens, Velde, Holbein, Rem- 
brandt, Dov, Ruysdael, Albrecht Durer, and P. Potter, a drawing of an 
old Sow. No. IV. Drawings — Caracci, MurUlo, Lioni, Reni, Zucchero, 
Zampieri, etc. No. III. Drawings — Coreggio, Primaticcio, Barole, etc. 
No. II. Drawings — Michel Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Bartolomeo, Sante, Titian, etc. No. I. Drawings — Perugino, 
Credi, Mantegna, etc. Over door of room No. I is printed in gold 
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letters, " Salles des Desslns. " From the first of the crockery rooms at 
head of staircase B of Plan 2, a narrow stair in the left comer leads up 
to the 

NAVAL MUSEUM, 

contained in four rooms, ending with the Ethnographical Museum, con- 
tained in two. From the first of these another stair descends to room 
No. 6 in the Department of Drawings. Booms 1 to 9 of the Naval 
Museiun contain models of Ships, small Paintings representing sea views, 
and plans in relief of Brest, Lorient, and Toulon. Booms 10 to 12. 
Marine Instruments, Ship Ornaments, models of Steamers and Bams, 
and a plan in relief of Bochefort. The Ethnographical Museum con- 
tains figures of Chinese, Japanese, and South Sea Islanders, with articles 
belonging to them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

• 

The Place de la Ctoncorde—Luxor Obelisk— The Gmllotiiie--The Louvre— The Arc 
da Carrousel— The Palais Royal— St. Germain L'Auxerrois— Institut de 
France — ^The Mint — Ecole des Beaux Arts — House of Jean Bacine — St. Germain 
des Pr^s — Saint Sulpice — Omnibus to approach or leave this part of Paris. 

The Place de la Concorde is the most beautiful and most extensive of 
the squares in Paris. 

In the centre stand two handsome bronze fountains, with gushing 
streams of water rushing from the top into beautifully-wrought bronze 
vasculums, under the expansive cover of which grave terrestrial divini- 
ties sit, watching the Tritons and Nereids in the spacious basin at 
their feet directing jets of water in graceful curves from the mouths of 
dolphins into the large vasculum above. 

Between them stands the I/uxor .Obelisk, a red granite monolith 
72 feet high, weighing 250 tons. Three thousand three hundred years 
ago it stood in Thebes, recounting, as it still does, in hieroglyphics, the 
virtues and wisdom of Sesostris the Great, who reigned in Egypt 1500 
years before Christ. Four great highways meet at this monolith. That 
from east to west commences at the ruined palace of the kings of 
France, and extends to the finest monument to the nation's martial 
glory, the Arc de Triomphe de I'Etoile ; while the other, from north to 
south, extends from the most beautiful reproduction of a classic model, 
the church of the Madeleine, to the Palais du Corps Legislatif, also in 
the style of a Greek temple, with allegorical reliefs in the tympanum of 
the pediment, supported by twelve Corinthian columns ; and at the 
foot of the stylobate, statues in a sitting posture of Michel de THospital, 
chancellor of France, who died 1573 ; Maximilien, Duke of Sully, the 
minister of Henri IV., who died 1640 ; Jean Baptiste Colbert, an eminent 
statesman, died in 1683 ; and Henri Fran9ois d'Aguessau, chancellor of 
France, died in 1761. At each comer of the ** Place " a smaller road 
enters, adorned with a handsome bronze Corinthian column crowned 
with lamps, which light up at night the pale faces of colossal statues of 
female figures seated on thrones, representing, by some characteristic 
device, the special attributes of the greatest cities in France. 

Vehicles of every size and description are constantly appearing and 
disappearing through the openings into these highways ; but during 
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the best hours of the day only carriages and cabs are allowed to traverse 
the splendid avenue, the Champs Elys^es, extending from the Marly 
horses to the Arc de Triomphe. 

On the exact spot where the obelisk rears its slim form stood, in 
1793, that terrible death-tool the guillotine, which decapitated with the 
rapidity and precision of machinery men and women, making the blood 
of the best citizens of Paris flow forth by ditchfuls into the Seine, till 
the monsters of the reign of terror were themselves made to share 
the same fate- This terrible instrument waa called after Dr. Guillotin, 
who first brought it Under the notice of the National Assembly. The 
inventor, however, was a celebrated surgeon, Antoine Louis, assisted by 
a German called Schmidt. It stood first before the Hotel de Ville, 
and is now kept in the prison of the condemned criminals in the Rue 
de la Roquette, opposite the prison for the " Jeimes Detenus," near 
P^re Lachaise. The first victim while it stood in the Place de la Con- 
corde was the unfortunate but well-meaning Louis XVI., guillotined on 
January 21, 1793 ; and nine months afterwards (October 16) his noble 
spouse, Marie Antoinette, suffered the same fate. His sister, Madame 
Elisabeth, followed on May 10, 1794, and multitudes of both sexes, 
and of every rank, continued to be slaughtered daily, till the number of 
the victims between the years 1793 to 1796 rose to 2800 ; while the 
sum total of the executions by the different guillotines throughout 
France amounted to 18,600. In this same place, on the occasion of a 
display of fireworks (in May 1770 in honour of the nuptials of 
Louis XVI. with Marie Antoinette), 1200 persons were killed and 2000 
were severely injured, through the effects of a panic caused by the 
accidental discharge of some rockets. Between the Place de la Con- 
corde and the palace is the Jardm des Tuileries, comprehending 65 
acres planted with fine chestnut trees, and ornamented with statues 
and parterres covered with a constant succession of flowers. On one 
side is the arcaded street Rue de Rivoli, and on the other the Seine. 

Of the public buildings, the first place is due to the Louvre, an 
edifice covering 60 acres, which, for magnitude and splendour, had no 
equal in the world, till the savage Communists, on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 28d of May 1871, burned to the ground all that por- 
tion called the Tuileries. The fire lasted three days, and ten days 
afterwards the ruins blazed forth anew. According to a minute inquiry 
made by the Paris assurance offices, the value of the buildings destroyed 
by the Communists in this city amounts to £20,000,000. Among the 
principal edifices destroyed by them were — ^the Tuileries and part of the 
Louvre, £1,400,000 ; the Hotel de Ville, £1,200,000 ; the Palais Royal, 
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£120,000 ; the Ministry of Finance, in the Rue de Rivoli, £600,000 ; 
the Palace of the Legion of Honour, £40,000 ; the Palace of the Quay 
d'Orsay, £400,000, etc. etc. 

The Louvre, originally a royal residence, is the grand repository of 
the art treasures belonging to the French nation. It consists of two 
parts — the old Louvre, designed by Claude Perrault, and the new 
Louvre, by ViscontL The old Louvre is neariy a square, 676 feet in 
length by 638 in breadth, and inclosing a quadrangle of 394 feet square. 
Its eastern fa9ade, looking towards the church of St. Germain I'Auxer- 
rois, is a colonnade of twenty-eight coupled Corinthian columns, and is 
justly reckoned one of the finest pieces of architecture of any age. The 
new Louvre consists of two vast lateral piles of buildings, projecting at 
right angles from the two parallel galleries, and unite the old Louvre 
with the Tuileries, and form the eastern boundary of the Place du 
Carrousel, called thus from the grand tournament or carousal given 
here by Louis XIV. in 1622, which cost him £60,000. In this 
same square Napoleon I. used to review his armies before sending them 
forth to spread desolation over the continent of Europe. Fronting 
what was the entrance to the Tuileries is a triumphal arch — the " Arc 
de Triomphe dn Carrousel,'' to the memory of these hosts, and to the 
** Honneur k la Grande Arm^e, Victorieuse k Austerlitz, en Moravie, 
le 2 Decembre 1806, Jour Anniversaire du Couronnement de Napo- 
leon." It is 46 feet high by 48 broad, cost £66,000, and is constructed 
after the model of the arch of Severus at Rome. Taken alone it is 
beautiful, but standing, as it does, in the midst of such lofty and wide- 
spreading piles of building, it appears diminutive. 

Fronting the N. side of the Louvre is what remains of the Palais 
Royal, erected by Cardinal Richelieu between 1620 and 1636, and de- 
stroyed by the Communists in 1871. Behind is a tastefully laid out 
quadrangle, 700 feet long and 300 broad, adorned with fountains and 
statues, and surrounded by shops and restaurants. No part of Paris 
offers 80 many resources to the stranger as this quadrangle. Refresh- 
ments of every kind and at every price can be had here — from the 
sumptuous repasts at Vefours, or the Trois Frferes, to the plainer and 
more economical meals of Tavernier aine No. 142, and other ** prix fixe " 
restaurants occupying the first storey of the quadrangle. Coff'ee and 
excellent ices are had at the Cafe de la Rotonde, Nos. 89 to 92 ; and if 
in search of a few small presents, the very thing desired will most pro- 
bably be found in one of the pretty little shops, the least of which, even 
those with only one window and a narrow door, pay an annual rental 
of £240 ! Near the ** Galerie de Nemours," in the south end, are two 
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good money-exchange offices. In the square in front — ^the Place du 
Palais Royal — are the greatest of all the omnihus stations, and a large 
cab-stand ; and adjoining on the west side the Theatre Fran9ai8, where 
the best plays are performed by the best actors. On the roof of the 
shop No. 57 is the swallow painted by Horace Vemet as payment for 
his breakfast, when poor, young, and unknown. 

Fronting the Colonnade, or eastern end of the Louvre, are the 
Mairie of the anx)ndissement and a square isolated tower, both built in 
a style to harmonise with tlie adjoining church of 

St. Germain VAiaserrois, a good specimen of what is called in 
France flamboyant Gothic, whose characteristic is, that the element of 
the tracery flows upwards in long wavy divisions like flames of fire. 
During the day the side door is alone open. It was built in 993 on the 
site of a church founded by Childebert. The great western porch con- 
sists of five sculptured arches, surmounted by an open parapet. Over 
the central doorway is a painting in fresco of the Crucifixion ; and 
among the figures, the female holding the axe represents Jeanne d'Arc 
In decoration the interior does not correspond with the exterior, which 
is, besides, sombre, partly on account of the lowness of the roofs and 
windows, and partly from the deep hue of the glass. Among other 
figures round the chancel are some good monumental statues and 
frescoes, of which the best is the Descent from the Cross, by Guichard. 
There is here, also, a holy-water stoup, with angels grouped round a 
cross, in a design more fitted for a baptismal font. Peering up from 
behind the southern portal (see engraving) is the low square tower, 
whence, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, tolled forth (Aug. 23, 1692) 
the command to slaughter all who protested against the Church of 
Rome. The queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, repaired to the window 
to enjoy the terrible scene ; and the king (Charles IX.), it is said, see- 
ing the Protestants who lodged on the other side of the river flying for 
their lives, called for his long gun, and fired upon them. In the space 
of three or four days many thousands were destroyed in the city of 
Paris alone. During the first two days the king denied that the 
massacre was done by his orders, and threw the whole blame upon the 
house of Guise ; but on the 28th of August he went to the parliament 
and avowed the incomparable atrocity. Nor was the massacre confined 
to the city of Paris alone. On the eve of St. Bartholomew, orders had 
been sent to the governors of provinces either to fall upon the Pro- 
testants themselves, or to let loose the people on them ; and though an 
edict was published before the end of the week, assuring them of the 
king's protection, and protesting that he by no means designed to ex- 
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terminate them on account of their religion, yet private orders were issued 
of a directly contrary nature, in consequence of which these atrocities 
were repeated in Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, Angers, Toulouse, Rouen, 
and Lyons ; so that in the space of about two months thirty thousand 
Protestants were butchered in cold blood. 

Opposite St. Germain I'Auxerrois is one of the best entrances into 
the galleries of the Louvre. (See Plan 1 of the Louvre, Rue du Louvre 
side.) 

On the left bank of the Seine, opposite the Louvre by the Pont des 
Arts, is the Institut de France. Although France had been long cele- 
brated for its Academy, the actual organisation of this important and uni- 
versally-known society dates only from 1816. It comprises five academies 
— (1.) The Academy of France ; (2.) The Academy of Inscriptions and 
Literature ; (3.) The Academy of Sciences ; (4.) The Academy of the 
Fine Arts ; (5.) The Academy of Moral and Political Science. Each 
has its own regulations, and the disposal of its special funds. The 
general management, the secretaryship, and the management of the 
library and various collections of the institute, are common to the five 
academies. 

The two first named and the last of these academies are limited to 
40 members each. Of the third there are 63, and of the fourth 32. 
An allowance from the Government is made, sufficient to pay the 
current expenses and salaries, and a small pension to each member. 
Elections to vacancies are made by each academy, but must be con- 
firmed by Government. Very numerous and valuable prizes are offered 
for works of all kinds published on the various subjects, and also for 
important discoveries in science. 

The public are admitted only to the lectures given on the Mondays 
at 8 o'clock in the department of the Academy of Sciences. To the 
** Institut" belongs the Biblioth^ue Mazarine, containing 200,000 
vols, and 3700 manuscripts. Open from 10 to 3. 

A little higher up the river, on the Quai Conti, is the H6tel des 
Monnaies, or Mint. The facade of this edifice fronting the quai is 360 
feet long, with an elevation of 76 feet ; that towards the Rue Gu^ne- 
gaud is 348 feet in length. It contains an extensive and admirably 
arranged collection of French coins from the time of Childebert I., a.d. 
611. The coining-machines, eleven in number, are singularly ingenious 
in their structure, and when worked all at once, produce coin to the 
value of a million and a half sterling a day. 

The Museum is open to the public on Tuesdays and Fridays from 
12 to 3 ; but to see the coining, permission must be obtained from M. 
le President de la Commission des Monnaies et des Medailles. 
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A few yards below the "Institut" is the Ecole dea Beaux Arts; 
entrance by that street to the left (see Central Plan), No. 14 Rue Bona- 
parte. Open from 10 to 4, fee 1 fr. In this institution, founded in 
1816, instruction is given by twenty professors in drawing, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

Two of the best things here may be seen without entering. Im- 
mediately inside the iron railing, and to the right, is the portal, by Phili- 
bert Delorm and Jean Goujon, of the Chateau d'Anet, which Henri II., 
in 1548, caused to be built for Diana of Poitiers ; ajid within the court 
fronting the iron railing, the portal of the Chateau de Gaillon, built in 
1500 by Cardinal Amboise. On the semicircular wall of the large 
hall is the fine fresco, by Delaroche, representing in 75 life-size figures 
the great artists of ancient and modem times. **In the ificole des 
Beaux Arts is the work of Paul Delaroche. I cannot say a word- 
it is impossible for me to convey to you my admiration for that splendid 
work. I go to see it almost every day." — Life of Daniel Maclisej R.A., 
by J. O'DriscoU. 

In the short street at the S.E. comer of the £cole des Beaux Arts 
is the house. No. 19 Rue Visconti, where Jean Racine, the illustrious 
French poet, died on April 22, 1699 ; and in which he had lived 40 
years. 

Farther up the Rue Bonaparte is the oldest religious edifice in Paris, 
the church of ^S^^. Germain des PrSs, originally bnilt by Childebert in 
the middle of the 6th century, destroyed by the Normans in the 
9tli, and rebuilt during the 10th and 11th centuries, whose styles 
it represents, partly Romanesque and partly Norman. The capitals of 
the pillars are variously adorned, and the roof quadripartite^ Round 
the nave, over the arches, run a series of fresco paintings, by Flandrin, 
two in each compartment ; one from the Old and the other from the 
New Testament, bearing a certain relation to each other. Over these 
are portraits of the patriarchs and prophets. Opposite to the curious 
marble pulpit is the monument erected to the artist Flandrin. In 
the south transept is a monument of the Castellan family, and in the 
north transept one to Casimir V., King of Poland. In the first 
chapel of the choir (south side), is the mausoleum of James, Duke of 
Douglas, died 21st October 1645, age 28. Immediately opposite on 
the north side is that of William Douglas, died 1671. In the Virgin's 
Chapel behind the high altar are some very fine frescoes. 

A little higher up the Rue Bonaparte is the church of Saint SulpicCt 
in the Roman-Greek style, with unsymmetrical towers. The first stone 
was laid by Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII., and mother of Louis 
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XIV., and in 1749 it was completed. It is 432 feet long, by 174 wide. 
The second pillars from the entrance, on the right and left hand, have 
attached to them very fine specimens of the shell Tridachna gigans, sup- 
ported on a marble rockwork by Pigalle. On consols, against the 
pillars of the choir, stand statues. Of the numerous frescoes which 
adorn the side chapels, the best is the apotheosis of St. Roch, on the 
ceiling of his chapel (3d Tight hand), by A. Pujol in 1821. Observe 
also the pulpit and organ. In front of the church is a large fouTiiain 
in two stages, surmounted by a square turret with four niches, contain- 
ing colossal statues in a sitting posture of the great pulpit orators, 
Bossuet, Flechier, Massillon, and Bourdalou. In this square a flower- 
market is held on Mondays and Thursdays, which is well attended 
in summer. 

The Rue Toumon, east from the church Saint Sulpice, leads south- 
ward to the Palace and Gardens of the Luxembourg, for which see 
the General Plan and page 42. 

To return northwards, look out for omnibus H, halting at the 
omnibus offices, Nos. 4 and 8 Place St. Sulpice, on its way from the 
Odeon Theatre (see south side of "Central Paris," above the word 
'* South "), to Clichy (see north side of the General Plan, by the Rues 
du Vieux Colombier, Dragon, Taranne, Sts. P^res, Place du Carrousel, 
Rue Rivoli, Place du Palais Royal, and the Rue St. Honors. 

Omnibus A-F (green body) also calls at the St. Sulpice omnibus 
station on its way from the Courcelles station of the Ceinture Railway 
(see N. W. corner of Plan of Paris) to the Pantheon (see east from the 
Jardin du Luxembourg in the same plan). Omnibus A-F corresponds 
at tlie Place de la Concorde with the omnibus running between the 
Place du Palais Royal and St. Cloud. 

Omnibus Z, running between the Champ de Mars and the Place de 
la Bastille, corresponds with H and A-F at the Place St. Sulpice (see 
Chap. VL p. 62). 



CHAPTER V. 

The Omnibns arrangement for this Chapter— The Tour St. Jacques— The Place de 
I'Hotel de Ville— St. Gervais— Notre Dame— The Morgue— Heloise and Abe- 
lard-— Palais de Justice— The Concieigerie— inie ;Sainte Chapelle — Tribunal 
de Ck)mmerce— Hotel Cluny, and Palais des Thermes — Medical Institutions 
in the Bue de I'Ecole de M^decine— Charlotte Corday— College de France— 
The Sorbonne — inie Luxembourg Palace, and Gardens — Church of Yal de 
Grace- The Closerie des Lilas— Statue of Marshal Ney— The Observatory— 
The Hospitals in the neighbourhood — The Catacombs — ^Best ways of pro- 
ceeding from the Place d'Enfer— The Panthton— Ecole de Droit — Biblio- 
th^ue Ste. Genevieve — Church of St. Etienne du Mont — Ecole Polytech- 
nique— Omnibus A-F, and best way for proceeding from the Pantheon. 

The easiest and most pleasant way, for those who do not employ a 
private vehicle, to visit the places mentioned in this chapter, is to take, 
at the omnibus office. No. 155 Rue St Honor^, opposite the Theatre 
Frangais, omnibus 6, running from the Eue and Boulevard des Bati- 
gnolles (north from the St. Lazare railway station) to the Jardin des 
Plantes, near the Orleans railway station. From the " conducteur " of 
omnibus G request a ^^correspondance" for omnibus A-G, running to 
near the Montrouge station of the Ceinture railway (see south side of 
Plan of Paris, west from the ** Pare Mont Souris "). From omnibus G 
alight at the omnibus station. No. 4 Rue St. Denis, and walk through 
the office to the side fronting the Place du Ch&telet, where await A-G. 
Request the ** conducteur" of A-G to put you down at the Place 
d'Enfer (see south side of Plan of Paris near the Sceaux railway 
station.) The drive from the Place du Ch&telet is very pleasant, and 
the princiiMl places passed, after crossing the Pont du Change, are — 
the £tat Majeur de la Garde, the Palais de Justice, the Hotel Cluny, the 
Sorbonne, the Gardens of the Palais de Luxembourg, the &ole des 
Mines, No. 62 Boulevard St. Michel ; up a narrow street to the left, 
the church Yal de Grace, with its fine dome by Mansard ; then through 
the Carrefour de I'Observatoire, with the dancing gardens of the 
Closerie de LUas et Prado, and the bronze statue of Marechal Ney, Due 
Delchingen, Prince de la Moskowa, who was shot on this spot for 
treason on December 7, 1815. 

From this carrefour or square an avenue of chestnut trees leads to 
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the Observatory, but the omnibus, instead of going the whole length, 
turns to the right, and approaches its destination in the Rue d* Orleans 
by the Rue d'Enfer and the Place d'Enfer, where alight, and return 
towards the Seine, following the description given in this chapter in 
the reverse order. 

"Walking from the Louvre up the banks of the Seine, along the 
Quai de la Megisserie, we have to the right, on the opposite bank, along 
the Quai de I'Horloge, the Cour de Cassation, the Prefecture de Police with 
its two towers, and the Palais de Justice with its famous clock-tower — 
all forming one vast block of buildings enclosing the Sainte Chapelle. 

North from the Pont du Change up the Place du ChS,telet is the 
Tour St. Jacques, all that remains of the church of that name built in 
1508, and demolished in 1789 at the commencement of the revolution. 
The tower itself suffered considerably in May 1871. It is 170 feet 
high, and is ascended by 291 steps. Fee to ascend, 2 sous. A few 
yards farther up the Seine is the ruin of the once splendid edifice, 
the Hotel de Ville, founded by Francis I. in 1553, and destroyed by 
the Communists on the 26th May 1871 ; who poured petroleum into 
its magnificent haUs decorated with masterworks in sculpture and 
painting. It was in the Place de I'Hotel de Ville, or de Gr^ve, that 
the guillotine first stood, and that has also been the scene of many of 
the terrible incidents connected with the history of Paris. 

East from the site of the Hotel de Ville (see Plan of " Central 
Paris") is the church of St, Gervais, commenced in the 13th and 
finished in the 16th century. 

A door in the fourth chapel on the left opens into the small chapel 
which Madame de Maintenon caused to be constructed over the tomb 
of her first husband, Paul Scarron (died 1660), a famous burlesque 
writer, whose labour consisted not in making his comic characters talk 
humorously, but in keeping the grave serious. The chapel resembles 
a great wooden box, with small paintings in the panels, representing 
the passion of our Lord, etc. 

The Virgin's chapel, behind the altar, has the finest glass and greatest 
amount of ornament ; but the best frescoes are in the adjoining chapel, 
painted by A. Hesse, and representing incidents from the life of St. 
Gervais. Here also is the mausoleum of Michel Letelier, confessor of 
Louis XIV. 

By the Pont d'Arcole we cross to the He du Palais, and passing 
by the new Hotel Dieu, we reach the church of Notre-Dame, begun 
in 1163, and completed in 1312 ; a regular cruciform edifice, with 
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an octagonal apse. The sculpture on the facade is most profuse. 
It is flanked by two towers 205 feet high, connected by open 
panelled galleries, and ornamented with fantastic figures of four-footed 
beasts and creeping things. In one of these towers hangs the bell 
Bourdon, weighing ten tons, and its clapper half a ton ; which, how- 
ever, tolls only on great occasions ; its fellow lodger, the Russian from 
Sebastopol, haying to do the ordinary work — ascended by the small 
stair in the N. or left comer ; fee, 8 sous. At the intersection of the 
transept rises a spire 160 feet above the roof. 

The interior is deficient in grandeur, on account of the lowness of 
the columns and their superincumbent arches, over which runs a 
large triforium, surmounted by a clerestory. The groinings of the 
quadripartite roof spring from vaulting shafts rising from the imposts. 
A small proportion of the windows have good glass, and of it the best 
is in the three rose windows 108 feet in circumference, belonging to the 
13th century. 

The interior consists of a nav6 and choir, with double aisles and 
lateral chapels between the outer buttresses. The building is 390 feet 
in length, 144 feet wide at the transepts, and 102 feet from the floor to 
the vaulting of the roof ; and is supported by 297 pillars, and lighted 
by 113 windows. 

In the third chapel on the S. side of the choir is the mausoleum of 
Denis Auguste Afire, Archbishop of Paris, shot on June 25, 1848, on 
the barricade, while trying to quell the revolution. A cast of his face, 
taken shortly after his death, and of the vertebrae with the ball lodged in 
them, are preserved among the relics of Notre-Dame. In the fifth chapel 
is a colossal statue of the Virgin, and rather a painful mausoleum of the 
Due d'Harcourt. He seems to be taking advantage of some temporary 
truce allowed him by death. Immediately at the back of the high altar 
is the tomb of Archbishop Bousy, and in the chapel a little to the left, a 
beautiful colossal group in white marble, representing Cardinal Belloy 
giving alms to a poor woman. On the outer part of the screen sur- 
rounding the sanctuary are coloured reliefs on stone, of the 14th 
century, representing subjects jfrom the Gospels. They are similar to 
those in the Cathedral of Amiens. To visit the choir and treasury a 
half-franc is charged. The treasury contains an endless assortment of 
croziers, crosses, monstrances, pyxes, chalices, shrines, rings, and 
sacerdotal vestments — many no doubt beautiful, but for most people a 
wearisome sight. 

In Notre-Dame Napoleon I. crowned himself ; and in it Napoleon 
III. was both crowned and married, and his son baptized. 
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Adjoining the eastern end is a public garden, and just beyond it, 
near the Pont St. Louis (see Central Paris), is a low building with three 
arched doorways, called the Morgue, where bodies found dead are 
exposed for identification. It is rarely empty. On the site of No. 11 
Quai Napoleon stood the house inhabited in 1110 by a canon of Notre- 
Dame called Fulbert, with his beautiful niece, Heloise, about eighteen 
years of age, whose charms so delighted the eminent scholastic philo- 
sopher, Peter Abelard, that he determined to captivate her affections. 
The canon received him into his house, and apprehending no hazard 
from a man of Abelard's age, allowed him to undertake the instruction 
of Heloise. Such was his respect for the philosopher, that not till the 
manner in which he had betrayed his trust had become notorious did 
he himself suspect him. They were afterwards privately married. 

From Notre-Dame we pass by the Hotel Dieu and the Etat Majeur 
de la Garde to the Palais de Justice, the Westminster Hall of Paris. 
-Although one of the oldest buildings in Paris, and formerly the residence 
of the kings of France, of whom Francis I. was the last occupant, such 
great and numerous modifications have been made on it that little 
more than the Tour de I'Horloge remains of the original structure. It 
is flanked by two spacious wings, separated by an elegant flight of steps 
leading up to the great hall, or SaUe des Pas-Perdus, built by Desbrosses 
in 1662, after the destruction by fire of the Grand Chanibre du Parlia- 
tnervt, which was on the same site. 

The highest courts of law are in the Cour Koyale and the Cour de 
Cassation. The Cour Royale consists of four chambers, of which one 
performs the duty of our English Grand Jury, in deciding the bills of 
indictment (mises en accuaation) ; another is for the trial of offences 
{police correciionnelle ; and a third and fourth for civil suits. These 
courts are often called Cowrs d^Appel, as all the cases which come before 
them must have been previously tried by an inferior court 

The Cour de Cassation is the highest court of all, and is composed of 
three chambers, each of fifteen members and a president, making, with 
the premier presideiU, a procurev/r-girUraly and six avoccUs-gin^rattXf a 
total of fifty-two. The three chambers are called chambres des re^pietes, 
chambre de cassation dmUj and ckambre de cassation criminelle. Its 
porovince is to decide definitively in all appeals from the decrees of the 
coura royales ; investigating not the facts of the case, but the forms of 
law, and ordering, wherever these have been infringed or deviated from, 
a new trial before another cour royale. This revision takes place in 
criminal as well as in civil cases. The royal court chosen for the new 
trial is generally, for the convenience of the parties, the nearest in 
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situation to the other. The cowr de cassation has further powers, and 
of the highest kind. It detennines all differences as to jurisdiction 
between one court and another, and exercises a control over every court 
in the kingdom. It has power to call the judges to account before the 
minister of justice, and even to suspend them from their functions ; 
acting thus as a high tribunal for the maintenance of the established 
order of judicature. 

Criminals awaiting trial in the courts of the Palais de Justice 
are confined in the adjoining prison of the Conciergerie. In this 
prison visitors are conducted, firstly, into the cell in which Marie 
Antoinette was imprisoned 76 days, prior to being guillotined. It is 
194 feet long, by 10 broad. Her bed stood below the picture on the 
right hand on entering. To the left is a small altar with a crucifix 
which belonged to her, as also the arm-chair. The best of the 
three pictures is in the adjoining cabinet (which, however, she never 
occupied), and represents her in her cell. This small cabinet opens 
into the hall in which the unhappy victims of the reign of terror (1791- 
1794) used to be assembled to hear the officer call over the names of 
those of their number to be guillotined that day. It is now the chapel 
of the prison, and mass is said here every Sunday morning. 

Napoleon III. was also confined in the Conciergerie before being 
shut up in the fort of Ham ; but his cell does not exist now. 

Eobespierre himself, after having attempted to put an end to his 
own evil days, was conveyed also to this prison, where for a short 
time he occupied the same cell in which Danton, Hebert, and Chau- 
mette had been confined. When brought with his associates before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, the process was short ; as soon as the identity 
of their persons had been established, they were ordered for execution. 
About five in the morning of the 29th July he was placed on the death- 
eart, between Henriot and Couthon, who were as mutilated as himself. 
A linen bandage soaked in blood supported his broken jaw ; his cotin- 
tenance was livid, and his eye almost extinct. An immense multitude 
crowded around the cart, testifying their feelings in loud and reiterated 
shouts of exultation ; some shed tears of joy, others embraced, and 
others again poured forth execrations against the tyrant, whom, from 
time to time, the gendarmes pointed out to the people with their sabres. 
Saint-Just was the only one who evinced any firmness or self-posses- 
sion ; the others, to the number of twenty-two, were excessively de- 
jected. Robespierre was executed the last. When the fatal axe 
descended an exulting shout arose, which was prolonged for several 
minutes after the tyrant was no more. 
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The entrance to the prison of the Conciergerie is by the gate on the 
east side of the tower nearest the Tour de I'Horloge. Ring the bell or 
the left hand. Open to visitors from 12 till 4. 

To procure permission to visit the Conciergerie prison, apply to the 
Chef de Police, in that large building opposite the Palais de Justice 
called the "Etat Majeur de la Garde." Enter, however, by the gate 
No. 4 Rue de la Cit^, and ascend the staircase in the comer to the left 
hand, lettered Escalier C, up to the third' story, and pass through the 
folding door fronting the top of the stair. Then walk on to the fifth 
door, right hand, lettered 18 3™* Bureau — Cabinet du Chef. 

A passage to the left of the Palais de Justice leads to the Sainte 
Chapelle, one of the most beautiful Gothic sanctuaries in Europe, 
the chef d'oeuvre of Peter de Montreuil, who built it by order 
of Louis IX. for the crown of thorns from the church of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople, Louis had bought from Baudouin II. for 50,000 livres. 
This crown is said to be now among the relics in Notre-Dame. 

This, the temple church of Paris, was commenced in 1241, and 
dedicated in 1248. The interior, 150 feet long by 55 wide, is radiant 
with gold, mingled with finely blended colours and profuse decoration. 
Enormous sums have been expended on its restoration. 

Opposite the Palais de Justice is the Tribunal de Commerce, built in 
1867, and surmounted with a dome 150 feet high. This court consists 
of a president, 10 judges, and 16 deputy judges, for settling commercial 
differences ; these are elected from the principal mercantile firms. The 
Salle d'Audience, where they hold their sessions, is decorated with 
appropriate paintings, and is 58 feet long by 42 broad. 

Leaving now the He du Palais by the Pont St. Michel, we enter the 
Place St. Michel, with a fountain adorned with bronze figures, 16 feet 
high, representing St Michael and the Dragon on a marble pedestal. 
From this " Place," the broad and handsome Boulevard St. Michel 
leads in a straight line up to the Carrefour de TObservatoire. A short 
way up, on the left hand, are some ruins in a garden enclosed by an 
iron railing ; this is the Palais dea Thermes and the Hotel Cltmy (see 
plan of * * Central Paris "). The entrance is by the fii-st street to the left, 
No. 24 Rue de Sommerard. Open to the public without fee on Sun- 
days and holidays firom 11 to 4. On other d^s a gratuity of a franc 
is expected. 

The Hotel de Cluny was built in 1490 by the Abb^ Jacques 
d'Amboise as a Paris residence for the members of his order, the 
wealthy Benedictines of the famous monastery of Cluny, founded in dlO, 
and situated 15 miles west from Macon. (See route 23, Paris to Geneva 
by Dgon, Macon, and Bourg.) 

P 
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From 1616 it was used as a royal residence, and was afterwards 
converted into a refuge for the nuns driven from Port-Royal. In 1793 
it became one of the most terrible tendezvous of the Marat faction ; 
in 1833 it was purchased by the antiquary Sommerard ; and in 1843 
passed into the possession of the Government. 

Miss Agnes Strickland, in her Lives of the Tvdor Princesses, says of 
it, " This is one of the recherche show places of Paris, and a perfect 
gem of domestic Gothic architecture, furnished with the domestic 
articles of the same era ; yet by no means of one date, for they vary 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 

** It is doubtful whether any of the interesting furniture belonged to 
our countrywoman, the young Blanche Queen Mary Tudor (sister of 
Henry VIII. and widow of Louis XII.), but it is certain that these 
rooms, and this exquisite little chapel (a masterpiece of sculptural 
ornamentation), have echoed her sighs, and witnessed all the tumults of 
her poor oppressed heart while Blanche Queen of France ; and that 
this too was the scene of the romantic events which led to her second 
marriage with George Brandon, Duke of Suffolk." The Hotel Cluny 
was a favourite residence of members of the ambitious family of the 
Guises, the relatives on the mother's side of Mary Queen of Scots, 
whose father, James V. , married here his first wife, Madeleine, daughter 
of Francis I. The marriage ceremony was celebrated on the New 
Year's day of 1637, in the church of Notre-Dame, " with the utmost 
pomp and magnificence. The kings of France and NavaiTe, and many 
illustrious foreigners, surrounded the altar, and the Romish church 
lent a peculiar solemnity to the ceremony by the presence of seven 
cardinals. " — Tytler's Scotlandy vol. v. 

The collection of mediaeval curiosities exceeds 3000 articles of various 
kinds, including sculptures, and carvings in marble, stone, and wood ; 
manufactures of ivory, enamel, and bronze ; terra cottas, painted glass, 
Venetian and other glass, furniture, pictures, jewels, arms, locksmiths' 
work, goldsmiths' work, clocks, ecclesiastical robes, tapestry, lace, crowns, 
carriages, etc. The narrow stair by the side of the chapel leads down 
to the Palais des Thermes, built during the early part of the 4th 
century. 

" The Gallo-Roman remains placed in it have been discovered at 
different periods about Paris, and form a very interesting museum. 
There are some old Roman remains about the gardens that give it a 
very picturesque and ancient appearance. Here is also a stone cross 
taken from the church of Saint Vladimir, at Sebastopol. " — Paris, by 
W. B. Jerrold. 
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On the opposite side of tlie Boulevard St. Michel commences the 
Rue de r:^cole de Medecine (see Central Paris), leading first to No. 
15, the ";6cole Pratique," and the Anatomical Museum of Dupuytren, 
both in the same building, and afterwards to No. 21, the Clinique^de la 
Faculte de Medecine, and opposite, fronted by a colonnade, the Ecole 
de Medecine, containing a large amphitheatre, and conducted by 28 
professors. In a back room of house No. 20, Charlotte Corday killed 
Marat in 1793. The first day of her arrival at Paris was employed in 
executing her commissions ; on the second she purchased a knife at 
the Palais Royal, and on the third she with difficulty obtained an 
entrance to Marat. She was ushered into a room adjoining the cabinet, 
where he lay in a covered bath. He eagerly inquired after the pro- 
scribed deputies at Caen. Being told their names, — " They shall soon 
meet with the punishment they deserve," said Marat. " Yours is at 
hand ! " exclaimed she, and stabbed him to the heart. He uttered a 
loud shriek, and expired. The blood flowed so profusely from the 
wound, that he seemed to expire in a bath of gore. — Alison's Eitrope, 
vol. ii. At first he was honoured with a place among the great men in 
the crypt of the Pantheon, from which, however, his countrymen 
afterwards removed him, and threw his body into the common sewer of 
the Rue Montmartre. 

From the east side of the Boulevard St. Michel, and parallel to the 
Rue Sommerard, commences the Rue des !^coles (see Central Paris), 
which leads to that excellent institution the College de France, where 29 
of the most learned men in France lecture on chemistry, mathematics, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, geology, literature, etc. Those who 
do not desire a diploma pay nothing for attending the courses. 

In the neighbourhood, and a little higher up the Boulevard, is the 
Sorbonne, founded in 1253, and rebuilt in 1629. The members of the 
Academic de Paris meet here, and here they hold their university exa- 
minations. On the walls are the programmes of the lectures, which 
are given mostly in separate buildings. In the chapel is the tomb of 
Cardinal Richelieu. The revolutionary mob of 1789 rifled it of its 
contents, transfixed his head upoii a pike, and threw it afterwards into 
the common sewer. 

Opposite is the Lycee St, Louis, with 440 boarders and 360 day 
scholars. (For the remainder of this drive, see the General Map of Paris. ) 

From the Sorbonne, the first street to the left, still higher up the 
Boulevard, is the Rue Souffiot, which leads directly to the Pantheon. 
Most will consider it best to go no farther south than this, as at 
the Place d'Enfer there are only hospitals and cemeteries. In which 
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case, after visiting the Luxembourg, they will go to the Pantheon. 
(See foot of page 44. ) 

To the right are the Palais and Gardens of the Luxembourg. 

The Palace is entered from the large gateway, represented in the 
accompanying engraving, fronting the Rue Toumou ; while the exit 
is generally by the porch fronting the gardens. 

The Picture Gallery, open from 10 to 4, excepting Mondays, is 
entered from the small door in the N. £. comer of the palace, within 
the garden, and next the Kue de Yaugirard. 

The gardens have various entrances. 

The Palais du Luxembourg was built in 1612 for Marie de Medicis, 
on the model of the Pitti Palace in Florence. It is a handsome 
edifice, consisting of a centre and two wings, connected by terraced 
arcades, and having two fagades, one towards the garden, and the other 
towards the Rue Toumon. At the revolution of 1789 it was converted 
into a prison, and afterwards was called successively Palais du Direc- 
torie, Palais du Consulat, and Palais du S^nat, and is now the seat of 
the Prefecture of Paris. The finest of the rooms is the Salle du TrOne, 
one mass of gorgeous gUding and painting, and rich and elaborate 
carving. On a dais in the centre is the Throne of Napoleon I. The 
chamber of the senate is plain but comfortable. The "Galerie des 
Bustes " contains busts of all the senators of Napoleon I. On the 
ground floor are the rooms which Marie de Medicis occupied while 
regent of France. The decorations are by Philippe de Champagne, 
Nicholas Poussin, and P. P. Rubens. Adjoining is the chapel, with 
some good statuary by Klagmaun, Valet, and Hubert. 

The Picture Gallery occupies the first floor of the western wing, and 
has been reserved for the works of French artists (painters and sculp- 
tors), purchased by the State, either still living, or dead not more than 
ten years ago. After this time a selection isr made for the Louvre, 
and the rest are distributed to the provincial museums. All the pic- 
tures and statues bear the names of the artists. 

The gardens are adorned with statues of the celebrated female 
characters of France. Their names are engraven on the pedestals. 

In summer a military band plays in the gardens from 7 to 8 p.m. 
In this garden parties of insurgent Communists, captured at the end of 
May 1871, were forced to stand up before the terrace wall, where they 
were shot down by repeated volleys of musketry. 

The Palace of the Luxembourg is easily approached by omnibus H, 
halting at the omnibus station. No. 155 Rue St. Honor^, -on its way to 
the Odeon theatre opposite the palace ; and of course the same omni- 
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bus is very conYenient for returning to the north of Paris. At the 
Place St. Sulpice, H corresponds with Z, running to the Champ do 
Mars (see page 52). Omnibus A-F passes by this way also on its way 
to and from the Pantheon. For full description of its route, see at the 
end of this chapter. 

The large new building, No. 62 Boulevard St. Michel, is the Eeole 
des Mines. A little higher, a narrow street to the left, the Rue du Val 
de Grace, leads to the military hospital and church of Val de Grace, 
whose most striking feature is the great dome by Mansard, the Interior 
vault of which bears beautiful frescoes by Mignard, considered among 
the finest in France. Over the high altar is a ciborium supported on 
spiral marble columns, with bases and capitals of gilt bronze. The 
abbey buildings, now the hospital, were commenced by Anne of 
Austria, mother of Louis XIV., in 1624, and the first stone of the 
church was laid by her son in 1645. 

Returning to the Boulevard St. 'Michel, we traverse, on our way to 
the Observatory, the Carrefour de VObservatoire, with the dancing gar- 
dens of the "Closerie des Lilas" and the statue of Marshal Ney, "le brave 
des braves," both already noticed at the commencement of this chapter. 
At the head of the avenue is the Observatory, having four similar 
fa9ades corresponding to the four points of the compass. The meridian 
of Paris passes through the ceptre. It contains neither wood nor iron as 
part of the building material. The foundations extend to nearly 90 
feet below the soil, and the principal construction is the same height 
above it. The instruments are of the usual kind, but of great excel- 
lence. Not open to the public. 

Just behind the Observatory, in the Boulevard Arago, is the 
Madelonnettes Prison, combining all the modem improvements, and 
built at a cost of £24,000. 

An immense number of hospitals and charitable establishments are 
situated in this neighbourhood. Of these the principal are, on the east 
side of the Avenue de I'Observatoire, the Hospice Cochin, with 190 
beds ; the HopitaZ du Midi for syphilitic disorders ; and the Hospice de 
V Accouchement. On the other side are the Convent de la Visitation, 
the Hospice des EnfarUs trouvSs, and the Hospice de Marie Ther^e. 
Farther south (see General Plan of Paris) is the vast establishment of 
the Asile Clinique d!Alienes; and a short way west from the station of 
Montpamasse are the Hospitals des EnfaiUs Malades, for Blind 
Children, for Incuraibles, etc. 

At the Place d'Enfer is the cemetery of Montpamasse, occupying 
20 acres. In this ** Place " is the entrance down into the Catacombs, 
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by that large gate at the side of the building of the ** Fonts et Chans- 
sees," a few yards from the Sceanx and d'Orsay railway station. 
Open on the first Saturday of each month. Visitors must be there by 
1 p. M. The ticket for admission is procured at the Bureau des Aligne- 
ments in the Palais du Luxembourg. To reach this Bureau, enter by 
the principal gate of the Palace, and cross the court to the door on the 
opposite side, left hand. Enter, and walk straight forw'ard as far as 
possible, then turn to the right, and last door fronting the passage is 
lettered ** Bureau des Align ement." Permission readily granted. 

The Catacombs are vast subterranean quarries extending from 
under Montrouge to the neighbourhood of the Luxembourg and the 
Pantheon. About the year 1777 they began to be dangerous, after 
having been long forgotten. Some parts fell in, and it became neces- 
sary to take some means of securing the ground. While this was being 
done, it occurred to the authorities that it would be a good opportunity 
to remove thither the bones of the cemetery of the Innocents, then 
about to be converted to public purposes. After this the Catacombs, 
as they were thenceforth called, were solemnly inaugurated in 1788. 

The bodies from other suppressed cemeteries were afterwards also 
dedosited here, and now the whole area is occupied by symmetrical heaps 
of above three millions of skulls, and ghastly piles of bones arranged 
in long rows. A narrow staircase descends 90 feet from the door within 
the gieat gate to the first gallery, whence others extend to the right 
and left, under Montrouge and the Faubourgs of St. Jacques and St. 
Germain. 

The tourist who finds himself in this part of Paris — the Place 
d'Enfer — may now pursue various ways : — 

He may cross over to the Sceaux railway station, and take a run 
out to Arcueil or Fontenay. — (See Excursion X from Paris.) 

Or continue the journey in omnibus A-G to its terminus in the 
Route d'Orleans, where enter the Ceinture railway by the Montrouge 
station, and drive round Paris in whichever direction he pleases. 

Or return north by omnibus A-G to the Luxembourg Gardens, 
where alight, and turn up by the Rue Soufflot (see Map of Paris), 
leading eastwards to the Place Ste. Genevieve, in which the principal 
edifice is the PantJieoii, or the church of Ste. Genevieve. 

The Pantheon (somewhat injured during the struggle against the 
Communists) is built in the form of a Greek cross, with a mighty dome, 
springing from the point of the intersection of the arms, to the height 

of 268 feet. 

The frescoes of the roof of this dome cover a surface of 3256 
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square feet, and represent Ste. Genevifeve receiving homage from 
Clovis, who built, at her entreaty, the first church on this same site, 
and gave it her name ; and also the apotheosis of Louis XYI. and 
XVIL, Marie Antoinette, and Princess Elizabeth — the royal martyrs 
of the revolution of 1793. 

The portico consists of twenty-two Corinthian columns, 60 feet in 
height, upon which the pediment, 130 feet in length and 24 feet in 
height, is supported. The distribution of rewards, in the form of gar- 
lands, to Intelligence, Fortitude, and Virtue, by the genius of the 
country, a figure 16 feet high, with the aid of History and Freedom, is 
sculptured upon the pediment by David of Angers, and contains 
portraits of Fen61on, Laplace, Rousseau, Voltaire, Mirabeau, Camot, 
Malesherbes, David, Cuvier, La Fayette, Napoleon I., and others. On 
the frieze beneath is inscribed in gold letters — " Aux grands hommes 
la Patrie reconnaissante." The total length of the building, including 
the portico, is 362 feet ; interior length from east to west, 296 feet ; 
length of the transept, 266 feet ; uniform breadth, 104 feet. The 
remains . of Voltaire and Rousseau were removed to the Pantheon in 
1791, but were secretly taken away during the restoration. Among 
the illustrious dead buried in the vaults are — Lagrange the mathema- 
tician, Bougainville the navigator, the Dutch Admiral de "Winter, 
Soufflot, the architect of the church, and Marshal Lannes. Mirabeau 
and Marat were also interred here, but their remains were afterwards 
removed. The Pantheon was begun in 1764 by Louis XV., and after- 
wards restored by Louis XVIII. It has cost in all about a million 
and a quarter sterling. Fee to ascend the dome, 6 sous. To visit the 
crypt, 10 sous. 

The Pantheon is surrounded by several buildings of character and 
importance — the Mairie of the fifth Arrondissement, the Ecole de Droit, 
the Biblioth^ue Ste. Genevieve, the church of St. Etienne du Mont, 
and the Lycee, on the site of the old convent of Ste. Geneyifeve. 

The Ecole de Dr(yUy built in 1771, is the first college in France for 
the study of law in all its applications. It has a staff of 18 professors, 
who lecture on civil, commercial, criminal, and international law. 

The Biblioiheque Ste. GenevUve, readily recognised by the names 
of eminent literary men on the walls, contains 220,000 volumes and 
7000 MSS. The reading-room, extending the whole length of the 
building, is 300 feet long, 60 broad, and 30 high. Open from 10 to 3, 
and 6 to 10 in the evening. 

St. Etienne du Mont. — Originally an oratory, built in the 12th 
century, but in 1221 converted into a parish church. The choir is 
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separated from the nave by a beautiful jub6 or rood-loft, ascended by a 
spiral staircase. The pulpit is a masterpiece of Lestocart, while the 
painted windows of the 16th and 17th centuries are by Pinaigrier and 
Cousin. This church contains the shrine of Ste. Genevieve, the patron 
saiut of Paris, who died on 3d January 512. During her festival on 
the 7th of January 1867, whilst the Archbishop, Monseigneur Sibour, 
Was proceeding with the clergy in procession round the church, a priest 
called Verger rushed out from behind the second pillar on the north 
side of the nave, and stabbed him to the heart with a butcher's knife. 
The pierced vestment is shown among the relics in Notre-Dame. 
Behind, or east from the church of St. Etienne du Mont, is the ** Ecole 
Polytechnique," in the Rue Montague Sainte Genevieve, founded in 
1794. Here many of the military celebrities of France have been 
educated. 

Return from the Pantheon by omnibus A-F, running from the north 
side of the Place Genevieve to near the Courcelles station at Les Bati- 
gnolles (see N.W. corner of Paris), by the Rue Soufflot ; then, passing 
the Luxembourg, down the Rue and Place St. Sulpice, where it corre- 
sponds with omnibuses H, L, and Z. Now west by the Rue du Vieux- 
Ck)lombier to the Carrefour de la Croix Rouge, at the western end of 
the Rue du Vieux-Colombier, where it meets and corresponds with 
omnibus V. From the Carrefour or Place de la Croix Rouge, A-F con- 
tinues its course westwards by the Rue de Grenelle, and at the office, 
No. 69, meets and corresponds with X. From the Rue de Grenelle A-F 
goes northward by the Rue de Bellechasse to the Palais du Corps Legis- 
latif, whence it crosses the Seine to the Place de la Concorde. From 
this it goes N.W. by the Rue Royal, the Place de la Madeleine, 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, to its tenninus near the Courcelles station 
of the Ceinture railway (N.W. side, within the wall). Those who 
have come to the Courcelles terminus of A-F should return eastward 
by omnibus F (see Chapter VII. p. 60). For the streets of the route 
of A-F between the Place St. Sulpice and the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
see the Central Plan of Paris. 

Tourists in private vehicles should, from the Pantheon, drive to 
the Jardins des Plantes. (See page 65.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

Omnibus to the Hotel des Invalides and the Champ de Mars— The House in which 
Voltaire died — The Palais du Corps Legislatif— Hotel des Invalides and Napo- 
leon's Tomb— Ste. Clotilde— St. Thomas d'Aquin— Mu86e d'Artillerie— Ecole 
Militaire — Champ de Mara — Choice of Omnibuses for continuing the Route- 
House of FranQois I.— Jardin Mabille— Pompeian Palace— Palais de rindustrie 
—Palais de I'Elys^e — Champs Elys^es— Arc de Triomphe de I'Etoile— Russian 
Chapel — Chapel of St. Ferdinand — Best Omnibus for visiting the Champs 
Elys^es ; also for approaching the Bois de Boulogne. 

For the most westerly places of importance on the left side of the 
Seine mentioned in this chapter — such as the Corps Legislatif, the 
Hotel des Invalides, the l&cole Militaire, and the Champs de Mars — the 
most convenient omnihus is Y (light brown body), running from the 
Porte St. Martin (see S.E. side of "Central Paris") to the Rue du 
Commerce, a short distance west from the Champ de Mars (see General 
Plan). Y first runs westward (see Central Paris) by the Boulevards 
St. Denis, Bonne-Nouvelle, arlti. Poissonni^re ; then S. E. by the Rue 
Montmartre, whence it turns to the S-W. by the Rue J. J. Rousseau, 
where it passes the General Post-Office, and reaches the Place du Palais 
Royal by the Rues Grenelle and St. Honor^. Those who wish to pick 
up Y at the Palais Royal station, must, after having got their ticket at 
the omnibus office, stand at the corner of the Place where it meets the 
Rue de Rivoli, and there await Y on its way west. From this Y 
crosses the Seine by the Pont Royal, then south by the Rue de Bac, 
whence west by the Rue St. Dominique to the Hotel des Invalides. 

Starting again from the Louvre, and walking down by the side of 
the Seine to the ruins of the Tuileries, we cross over to the other side 
by the Pont Royal to the Quai d'Orsay. A little way up, in the corner 
house, at No. 1 Rue de Beaune, Fran9ois Marie Arouet de Voltaire, the 
glory and the shame of French literature, expired, after an immoderate 
dose of opium, taken to relieve the pangs caused by a fit of dysuria, on 
May 30, 1778. The room is the one over the door in the court. From 
this, walking down the river, we pass first the remains of the Palais du 
Quai d'Orsay, called also the "Conseil d'Etat et Cour des Comptes," 
begun by Kapoleon I., and completed by Louis Philippe, and reduced 
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to ashes by the Communists in May 1871 ; who burnt also the neigh- 
bouring edifice, the Palais de la Legion d'Honneur. 

Farther down the river, opposite the Place de la Concorde, is the 
Palais du Corps Legislatif — the French House of Parliament — 
built in 1 722 by Girardini, an Italian architect It has two fa9ades, 
the larger and more elegant being towards the Place du Palais 
Bourbon, the other being towards 1;Jie river. The hall in which the 
deputies hold their sessions is semicircular, the walls are of marble, 
and the roof double and of iron. Twenty-four marble Ionic columns, 
which cost £1000 each, support a double gallery, capable of accommo- 
dating 600 spectators. The chamber is lighted from the top by a 
cluster of 1100 burners. The deputies have to address the house from 
the tribune. On each side of the tribune is a statue by Pradier — one 
representing Liberty, and the other Order. Each deputy has a desk 
for himself. In the Salle des Conferences are. some fine paintings, 
frescoes, and medallions, and a marble statue of Henri IV., under flags 
taken from the Austrians. The Salle des JXstrihutions is painted by 
Pujol. In the Salle CoMmir Perier is a beautiful statue of Napoleon 
111. in fine Carrara marble. In the Salle du Tr&iu is the throne which 
Napoleon I. and Louis Philippe used when they opened the chambers. 
The roof of the Salle des QtuUre Golonnes, or des Pas Perdus^ is painted 
by Horace Vernet. Admission, when the house is not sitting, from 10 
to 4, for a small gratuity. 

A little way south from the Corps Legislatif is the Hotel des 
Invalides, a vast edifice, the Chelsea Hospital of Paris, founded 
in 1671, and completed in 1676, occupying 28 acres, and inclosing 
fifteen courts, surrounded by a garden within a moat, over whose 
wall sixteen ancient cannons are pointed, eight on each side of the gate. 
The fa9ade is 612 feet wide, supported by three pavilions ornamented 
with reliefs representing conquered nations. A bas-relief of Louis XIV. 
on horseback surmounts the grand entrance, which gives access to the 
Cour d'Honneur, 300 feet long by 200 wide. The hospital, with its 
double tier of arcades, forms the four sides of this quadrangle. On the 
side of the Cour d'Honneur, opposite the main entrance, is the door 
into the church St. Louis, a plain building, whose interior is hung 
with tattered flags taken in battle. In the chapel, on the left hand of 
the entrance, is a painting of our Lord in the tomb, executed with 
clever perspective. From the church a private communication by the 
corridors leads to Napoleon's tomb. To the left of the main entrance 
are the kitchens. There are four dining-rooms, each 160 feet long by 
24 broad, decorated with pictures of battles and portraits of warriors. 
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In the central pavilion is the Library, containing 30,000 volumes. 
Among the curiosities here is the bullet that killed Turenne at Salz- 
bach, and a plan of the Invalides. The museum of models of the forti- 
fied places in France is open only from May 1 to June 15 — admission 
by card from the office of the ** Depdt des Fortifications," No. 84 Rue 
de St. Dominique — ^the central of the three streets which enter the 
eastern side of the Esplanade des Invalides (see Central Paris). The 
plans are in the top story of stair C, to the right of the central pavilion. 
Round the first court to the right of the Cour d'Honneur is suspended 
the *' Chaine du Danube," 690 feet long, carried off by the French from 
Vienna in 1806. Some cannons from the Mus4e d'Artillerie also adorn 
this court 

The Hotel des Invalides is open daily from 11 A.M., but the D6me 
with Napoleon's tomb, only on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
from 12 till 3. The entrance to the dome is from the southern fa9ade, 
fronting the Avenue de Trouville. (See S.W. corner of Central Paris ; 
also General Plan of Paris.) 

The Dome is a massive temple in the Roman style, 180 feet in 
breadth, over which rises a majestic dome by Mansard, 173 feet high, 
surmounted by a gilded lantern and cross, attaining the height of 323 
feet above the pavement. "Within the church, immediately under the 
dome, and surrounded by a low marble balustrade, is an open circular 
crj'pt, 20 feet deep, and 108 in circumference, containing in the centre 
the superb yet chaste mausoleum of Napoleon I., designed by Visconti. 
The sarcophagus, hewn out of one solid block, 12 feet long and 6 broad, 
rests upon a mass of green granite, and is covered by a beautifully- 
polished slab of red porphyry, with scroll mouldings, weighing 60 tons, 
from Lake Onega, in Finland. The total height is 13 feet 6 inches. 
The mosaic work in the surrounding pavement represents a crown of 
laurel, within which are inscribed the names of the victories of — Rivoli, 
Pyramids, Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Wagram, and Mos- 
kowa. Around the crypt facing the tomb stand twelve colossal white 
marble statues of angels, by Pradier, representing as many victories ; 
while behind them, on the polished granite walls, are ten tablets, where- 
on are depicted in relief by Simart the achievements of the First Empire, 
the Termination of Civil War, the Concordat, the Reform of the 
Administration, the Council of State, the Code, the University, the 
Chamber of Finance, the Encouragement of Trade and Commerce, 
Public Works, and the Legion of Honour. In the wall surrounding 
the crypt is a small recess, called the ** Chapelle Ardente," containing 
the statue of the Emperor in his imperial robes, by Simart of Troyes. 
(See under Troyes, in Excursion VI. from Paris.) 
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At each side of the gorgeous high altar, a stair leads down to the 
entrance of the crypt At the foot of one of these stairs is the sarco- 
phagus of his friend Duroc, killed at the hattle of Bautzen, 1813, and 
at the foot of the other that of his faithful friend and constant com- 
panion, Bertrand, who accompanied his master's remains in 1840 from 
St Helena to their final resting-place. On each side of the bronze 
door forming the entrance to the tomb is a colossal bronze caryatide, 
with the globe, sceptre, and imperial crown. Over this door are in* 
scribed these words, extracted from the Emperor's will : — **Je desire 
que mes cendres reposent sur les bords de la Seine, au milieu de ce 
peuple Fran^ais que j'ai tant aime." Napoleon died in 1844. 

In the church are four other mausoleums : to the left on entering. 
King Jerome's and General Turenne's, and to the right, Joseph Napo- 
leon's and Vauban's. 

Those who, having visited the Invalides, wish to return to Paris, 
should look for omnibus Y, traversing the esplanade in a line with the 
Bue St. Dominique^ on its way to the Porte St. Martin. 

Omnibus Z, running between Grenelle and the Bastille, passes the 
gate of the Invalides. 

A little to the east of the Hotel des Invalides are a few places 
worthy of notice, which may be visited either before or after the In- 
valides— viz., the churches of Ste. Clotilde and St. Thomas d'Aquin, 
and the Musee d'Artillerie (see Central Paris). 

Ste. Clotilde, a highly-decorated Gothic edifice, was commenced, at 
the instance of Queen Amelie, in 1846, and finished in 1857, at a cost 
of £320,000. It contains some rich stained-glass windows and beauti- 
ful frescoes. Some of the sculptures are by Pradier, Triqueti, and 
Duret The stalls are admirably carved. East from Ste. Clotilde, by 
the Bue St Dominique, is St. Thomas d'Aquin, commenced in 1681, 
and partly rebuilt in 1787. The interior of the church is 132 feet long, 
and 72 high. It contains a few good frescoes and paintings. 

In the adjoining buildings, formerly a Jacobin convent founded by 
Cardinal Richelieu, is the MvMe cPArtillerie, open to the public on 
Thursdays from 12 to 4. Enti*ance at No. 3 Place St. Thomas d'Aquin ; 
catalogue 1 franc. This museum contains above 4000 objects, includ- 
ing a complete collection of weapons, from the rude flints and stones of 
the remotest periods, to the most highly finished firearms of the present 
day. Among the curiosities are the suits of armour of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, of Henri of Guise (the Balafre), of Jeanne d'Arc, of Marshal 
Turenne, etc. 
^ West from the Hotel des Invalddes is (see Plan of Paris) the jScole 
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MUitaire, founded by Louis XV. in 1751, for the gratuitous instruction 
of 500 youths ''dans toutes les sciences necessaires et convenables d 
un officier." It is 1408 feet long, and 797 broad, and is now used as 
barracks. 

In front is the Champ de Mars, rather more than half a mile long, 
and quarter of a mile broad. It is here that the principal reviews and 
parades are held, when excellent opportunities occur of seeing the most 
illustrious officers of the French army. It has been the scene of many 
important events in the history of Paris ; none of them perhaps more 
remarkable than the solemn taking of oaths to observe the constitution 
on,the 14th July 1790. In the middle of the Champs de Mars an altar 
on that occasion was erected, at which the civic oath was to be taken ; 
and around this altar an amphitheatre capable of containing 400,000 
spectators. All ranks of persons, the nobility, clergy, and even ladies, 
with that eagerness for novelty which is so peculiar to the French 
people, united their efforts ; and crowds of foreigners, as well as natives, 
hurried to the capital to be present at this solemnity, which was de- 
nominated the Confederation. After a solemn invocation to God, the 
king (Louis XVI.) approached the altar, and, amidst the deepest silence, 
took the prescribed oath to employ the power delegated to him accord- 
ing to the constitutional law of the state, to maintain the constitution, 
and to enforce the execution of the law. The president of the National 
Assembly then went up to the altar and took the civic oath, swearing 
to be faithful to the nation, the law, and the king, and to maintain the 
constitution as decreed by the National Assembly, and accepted by the 
king ; and every member of the Assembly, standing up, said, "That I 
swear." Lafayette then advanced and took the oath, which the other 
deputies of the national guards pronounced after him ; and the words 
were solemnly pronounced by every individual of this immense as- 
sembly. Te Deum was then sung, and the solemnity concluded. The 
performance was altogether sublime. Scarcely three years afterwards 
the king's head dropped into the pan of the guillotine (see Chapter IV. 
p. 28). 

Here also took place, on the 1st of June 1815, the famous ''Champ 
de Mai," when Napoleon I. was again restored to the first place in the 
state by 1,800,000 votes against 4206. On that occasion he appeared 
in great pomp; and having declared that, as emperor, consul, and 
soldier, he owed everything to the people, took the oath to the new 
constitution. Seventeen days after he was again a fugitive. 

Here, too, in the summer of 1867, Napoleon III. established his gigan- 
tic exhibition of all nations, which he, as well as many others, vainly 
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imagined was to be the forerunner of a long and lasting peace, by turn- 
ing their rivalry from the channels of ambition for conquest of territory, 
to those of ambition for conquests in the arts and sciences. Three 
years afterwards his empire was gone, and he himself a prisoner of 
King William of Prussia. 

From the ficole Militaire there are different ways of proceeding. 
Take from the Place Cambronne, near the i^cole Militaire (see Plan of 
Paris), omnibus Z (light-brown body), running between the Champ de 
Mars and the Place de la Bastille, by the Avenues de Lowendhal and 
Lamothe Piquet, the Esplanade des Invalides (now see Central Paris), 
and the Rues Crenelle and Four, to the Place Saint Sulpice, where it 
corresponds with H (see Chapter IV. p. 33), and omnibus A-F (see 
Chapter V. p. 46). At the Place de la Bastille Z corresponds with 
P, which supplies an opportunity for visiting the places noticed in 
Chapter IX. Or walk down to the Seine, and await the steamer at the 
station, at the foot of the Avenue de la Bourdonnaye. 

Or, having crossed the Seine by either the Pont de Jena or the Pont 
de I'Alma, take omnibus A (yellow body), running between Auteuil 
and the Place du Palais Royal. Or, on this same road, the tramway 
omnibus, either between Paris and St. Cloud, or the one between Paris 
and Sevres and Versailles. 

Or, from the Pont de I'Alma, by the Avenue de Montaigne, enter 
the Rond Point of the Champs Elysees (see General Plan of Paris). 

At the entrance of the Avenue Montaigne is the Coui*s de la Reine, 
and at the comer where this "Cours" meets the Rue Bayard is the 
house of Fran9ois I, a chef d'oeuvre of the Renaissance style. It is 
adorned with beautiful sculpture by that great master, Jean Goujon. 

In the Avenue Montaigne is the entrance to the famous dancing 
gardens, the Jardin Mabille and Chatean des Fleurs — open in 
summer every evening. 

At No. 27 of this same avenue is the Pompeian Palace, built after the 

model of the Villa Diomedes, at Pompeii, for Prince Napoleon, cousin of 

Napoleon III., who sold it to a company for £48,000. Admission 1 fr. 

At the Rond Point, on opposite sides, are the Cirque and the 

Panorama. 

East from the Rond Point, and on the S. side of the Champs Elysees, 
is the Palais de Plndustrie, built of stone, iron, and glass, and 
lighted by 400 windows, and covering nearly 8 acres. It is used for 
exhibitions and public ceremonies. 

Nearly opposite the Palais de I'lndustrie is the Palais des Ely- 
sees, with a garden in front, built for the Count of Evreux in 1718, 
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and afterwards inhabited by Madame de Pompadour. The last night 
Napoleon I. passed in Paris was spent here ; and Napoleon III., while 
President of France, made it his official residence. The Emperor of 
Russia and the Duke of Wellington lodged here during the occupation 
of Paris by the Allies ; and here, too. Czar Alexander II. resided when 
in Paris to see the exhibition of 1867. 

The Champs Elysees are IJ mile long, and consist of wide avenues 
adorned with parterres and fountains, and bordered by smooth asphalt 
walks. The best time to visit them is in the afternoon from 3 o'clock, 
especially on Sundays and feast-days. From Wednesday morning of 
March 1, 1871, to Friday morning, March 3, an army of 30,000 Prussian 
and Bavarian troops occupied the whole of the Champs Elysees and 
the Place de la Concorde. 

Near the western extremity is the Arc de Triomphe de I'Etoile, 
conmienced on the 16th of August 1806, by Napoleon I., on his birth- 
day, without any ceremony, and completed in 1836 by Louis Philippe. 
It occupies the finest site in Paris, on an eminence whence radiate 
twelve magnificent avenues lined with handsome modern houses, and 
leading to the gayest parts of Paris. It cost £418,000. The dimen- 
sions are — ^breadth 137 feet, height 152 feet, and depth 68 feet. The 
principal arch is 90 feet high by 45 feet wide. The side arches are 
46 feet high by 23 feet wide. The two principal faces look towards 
the south-east and north-west. Fee to ascend i fr. View extensive. 
The two colossal reliefs on the S. E. front, looking towards the Avenue 
des Champs Elysees, represent Napoleon crowned by the Goddess of 
Victory, and the small relief above, Mustapha Pasha taken prisoner by 
Murat. The other large relief on this side represents the departure 
(1792) of the troops to defend the capital ; and over it a relief repre- 
senting the death of General Marceau in 1796. On the other or western 
face are "Peace;" and over it a relief representing the taking of 
Alexandria, and " France resisting its aggressors ; " and above it, the 
relief representing the passage of the bridge of Arcole and the death of 
Muiron, On the north end is the battle of Austerlitz, and on the 
south the battle of Jemappes. Round the top runs a frieze represent- 
ing the departure and the return of the French armies ; and above it a 
decoration of shields, each bearing the name of a victory. This beauti- 
ful arch, as well as all this neighbourhood, suffered considerably during 
the reign of the Communists. 

The residence of the U. S. minister is at No. 6 Rue de Presbourg, 
the southern semicircular street at this arch. The embassy is in the 
Rue du Centre, that street branching off the Avenue de Friedland. 
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North from the arch, by the Avenue Hortense (see General Plan of 
Paris), is the Russian Chxipel, completed in 1861. Alexander II. con- 
tributed £8000 towards the erection of this gorgeous temple, the houses 
for the priests, and the purchase of the land. The style of architecture 
is Byzantine-Muscovite, copied from St. Sophia, at Constantinople, and 
is easily recognised by its gilded domes and pinnacles. It is built 
above a crypt, and contains some good frescoes. 

In the opposite direction, in the Place d'Eylau, is the Hippodrome, 
open every day in summer for gymnastic and acrobat performances. 

"Westwards a little, outside the fortifications by the Porte Maillot 
(see General Plan of Paris), is the chapel of St. Ferdina«nd. In general 
appearance it resembles the Chapelle Expiatoire in the Boulevard 
Haussmann, and is 50 feet long and 20 high, surmounted by a cross. It 
occupies the site of the grocer's shop into which Ferdinand Duke of 
Orleans was carried, after having been thrown from his carriage, with 
his head terribly fractured (July 1842). 

On entering, to the right is a marble group by Triquetti, on the 
spot where the Prince breathed his last, representing him on his death- 
bed. The angel bending over him in the attitude of prayer was 
. sculptured by his sister, the Princess Marie d'Orleans, who lies buried 
along with her brother in the family vault at Dreux. 

The cushion and chairs before the altar were embroidered by his 
mother Queen Amelie and his sister the Queen of the Belgians. The 
glass of the windows was manufactured at Sevres from drawings by 
Ingres. Behind the altar, in the sacristy, is a large painting by Jac- 
quand, depicting the heart-rending scene of his death. In front of 
him his father Louis Philippe is kneeling, as if stunned with grief, 
and around him, the members of the family. Marshal Soult, Guizot, 
and others are also present. 

This is one of the best places at which to enter the Bois de Bou- 
logne (see Chapter XI.) At the Porte Maillot (see Plan of Paris) is 
one of the stations of the Ceinture Kailway. 

Those wishing to return from this to Paris should look out for 
omnibus C (yellow body), running from Neuilly (see N.W. comer of 
Plan of Paris) to the Louvre, by the Avenues de Neuilly and the 
Grande Armee, the Bond Point de TEtoile, the Avenue "des Champs 
Elysees, the Place de la Concorde, and the Rue de Rivoli. It halts just 
outside the Porte Maillot, on the south side of the Avenue de 
Neuilly. 

On the other hand, tourists in the city wishing to visit the Champs 
Elysees, the Arc de TEtoile, and the Bois de Boulogne, should euter 
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omnibus C, at the omnibus office in the Rue du Louvre. For the 
details of the route of C, see page xv. 

Unfortunately, however, on week days between 3 and 6, and on 
Sundays and feast-days, between 2 and 7, it is not allowed to traverse 
the Avenue des Champs Elys^es, and has to approach the Arc de 
TEtoile by the Rue du Faubourg St. Honor6 instead. 

Another very convenient omnibus to approach the region of the 
Champs Elysees and the Bois de Boulogne is A-B (green body), running 
from the Bourse to Passy (see west side of Plan of Paris within the 
walls) by the Rue Vivienne ; the Boulevard des Italiens, where at No. 
8 it corresjwnds with H from Clichy to the Od^on (see Chap. IV. p. 33) ; 
the Boulevard Capucines, the Place de la Madeleine, where it corre- 
sponds with D (see Chap. VII. p. 68) ; the Rue Royale, where it 
corresponds with A-F, from the Pantheon to the Place de Courcelles 
(see Chap. V. p. 46) ; thence by the Faubourg St Honore and the 
Avenue Friedland across the Place de TEtoile to near the Muette 
station of the Ceinture railway in the suburb of Passy. 

From the western terminus of A-B, return by A (yellow body) — that 
is, return so far by A-B, and get a correspondance for A, which it meets 
at the Place de la Mairie, near the S. extremity of the Rue Boulain- 
villiers, not far from the Pont Grenelle, the bridge farthest down the 
river within the walls. A runs from within the Porte d'Auteuil to 
the Palais Royal, following the greater part of the way the same road 
taken by the tramway omnibuses between Paris and St. Cloud, indicated 
by the dotted lines. Near the S. W. of the Place de la Concorde A 
corresponds with A-C (see Chap. IX. p. 68). 

For informaiion in regard to Omnibuses, see Chapter on Public Con- 
veyances, page xiv. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Halles Centrales— Fontaine des Innocents— -Com Market— Post OflBce— St. 
Eastache— St. Nicolas des Oiamps— Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers— Ste. 
Elisa'beth — Murchd du Temple— Coarse of Omnibus D — Conseil des Pmd' 
Hommes — Fieschi's House — Place Royale — Bichelieu's House — Madame 
B^vigne's House— House of Charles de Valois— Government Printing-office- 
Palais des Archives— Mont de Pi6t^ — Course of Omnibus F. 

As is shown in the plan of Central Paris, yarions slreets hianeh north- 
wards from the Eue de Eiyoli to the ffalles CevMrales, the lai^t 
markets in Paris, occupying 76,000 square yards. 

The roofing is of zinc, and the walls of bride. Under the floor 
extend cellars, where the perishable articles are preserved cool. Meat, 
fish, poultry, vegetables, groceries, butter, and cheese, are the principal 
articles sold. The best time to visit them is between six and. eight in 
the morning. 

These markets, as well as the neighbouring fountain^ -stand, on the 
site of the old cemetery of the " Innocents," from which the bones and 
skulls were removed to the Catacombs. The fountain consists of a four- 
arched tower, from which descend, by six stages, €<^ous streams of 
water into a large basin below. The soiiits and piers of the arches are 
ornamented with emblematical figures by Jean Goujon. 

At the western or opposite end of the Halles Centrales is the corn- 
market, or Halle (m BU, a circular edifice 126 feet in dianieter, built in 

1767. 

A little way N. from the corn-market, at No. 9 Rue J. J. Rousseau, 
is the General Post-Office^ the only post-office in Paris where " Poste- 
restante " letters are delivered. The entrance, however, to the poste- 
restante department is from the comer of the Rue Coqh^ron. 

At the N.W. comer of the Halles Centrales is the church of 
St. Eastache, rebuilt in 1637, but not completed till 1840. It presents 
a not unpleasing architectural melange of the Greek, Roman, and 
Gothic styles. 

The nave and choir are surrounded by two rows of lofty pillars, 
from which fan-shaped bundles of groinings ramify over the roof^ 
ornamented with pendants and bosses at the points of intersection. 
The mullions of most of the windows have no tracery ; of the 
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glass ihe little that is good is in the rose windows of the transepts and 
in the clerestory over the choir. The aisles contain 24 chapels, all 
gilt and covered with fresco paintings ; the best of them in size and 
decoration being in the Virgin's chapel, immediately behind the altar. 
Next to it is the mausoleum of Jean Baptiste Colbert, who died in 1688, 
in the 64th year of his age. He was a wise and faithful minist^, 
attentive to the interests of the king, the happiness of the people, and 
to everything that could advance the prosperity of France. Very good 
mass music is performed at St £ustache. 

From St. Eustache, ascending to the N.E. by the Rue de Turbigo, 
we reach on the left the church of St. Nicolas des Olvampa (see Central 
Paris), built in 1119, but enlarged and improved in 1420. The sculp- 
tures on the southern and western portals, as well as the fresco paint- 
ings in the interior, ore very ancient. 

Adjoining St Nicolas is the CoMerwU&ir^ dia Arts et Metiers, the 
great national institution for the technical education o( mechanics, 
conducted by a stafif of fourteen professors, who lecture on natural 
philosophy, mechanics, mathematics, civil architecture, chemistry, 
optics, agriculture, etc. To illustrate these It possesses a large indus- 
trial museum, containing chiefly models of large, and actual specimens 
of smaller machinery, as well as instruments and implements of every 
conceivable kind used in the arts and sciences. 

The library contains 20,000 volumes, is 140 feet long and 22 wide. 
There are also an excellent laboratory and two amphitheatres, one 
holding 800 and the other 500 persons. Open to the public on Sundays 
and Thursdays from 10 to 4. On other days of the week, during the 
same time, on payment of 1 franc. The lectures are all gratuitous. 
For syllabus, or ** programme des conferences," apply to the door- 
keeper. 

From the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, omnibus A-E runs by 
the Place du Trdne to Yincennes (see Chap. X). 

This quarter of Paris, tiie third arrondissement, is the chief seat of 
the manufacture of clocks, jewellery, bronzes, and mathematical instru- 
ments. 

Westwards from iht Conservatoire des Arts, and entered from the 
Hue St. Denis, is the depdt of the large glassworks of St. Gobain, 87 
miles from Paris (see Route 4). The glass is principally polished at 
Chauny, and ouly silvered here, which operation may be seen. 
Adjoining the depdt is the old street Caire. 

Eastwards £rom the Conservatoire des Arts, by the Rue Turbigo, on 
the right hand, is the church of Ste. Elisabeth, containing some good 
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paintings and carving. The first stone was laid by Marie de Medicis, 
wife of Henri IV., in 1628, and completed in 1646. 

Near the church of Ste. Elisabeth is perhaps the most remarkable 
Qiarket in Paris, the ** Marchi du Temple" (see N.E. comer of Plan of 
Central Paris). It is in two separate blocks, and contains 2400 stalls, 
or rather booths, staffed with every description of wearing apparel, both 
new and second hand — including lace, feathers, haberdashery, drapery, 
jewellery, hosiery, bonnets, boots and shoes, etc. etc. On the pretty 
garden in front stood formerly the convent of the Templars, afterwards 
converted into a prison, in which, in 1792, Louis XVI., Marie Antoi- 
nette, and all the royal family, were confined. 

[The best omnibus that passes by the Marche du Temple is D 
(yellow body), starting westwards from the Cirque at the south 
end, east side of the Boulevard du Temple ; then passing down 
the Rue des Filles du Calvaire, it ^irts the southern side of the 
gardens of Marchi du Temple, by the Rue de Bretagne ; thence by the 
Rues Phelipeau, Reaumer, and Turbigo, to the Pointe de St. Eustache, 
where it halts at the omnibus office, and corresponds here with F, J, and 
"Vy. From this it goes down through Halles Centralles, or the markets, 
to the Rue St. Honore, where, after passing the church of St. Roche, 
it turns abruptly northwards by the Rue Duphot into the Place de la 
Madeleine, where it meets and corresponds with A-F, from the Pantheon 
to the Place Courcelles (see Chapter V. p. 46), and A-B, from Passy to 
the Bourse (see Chapter VI. p. 65), and A-C,*from the Porte de Villette 
to the Champs Elys^es (see Chapter IX p. 68). From the Madeleine 
it turns by the Rue Royale again into the Rue St. Honor^, where, after 
passing the British Embassy, the Palais de I'Elysee, and the Hospital 
Beaujon, it reaches its terminus at the Porte des Temes, within the 
waUs. (See N. W. comer of Plan of Paris.) To return from the Temes, 
omnibus C will be found convenient. It comes through the Porte 
Maillot, the first gate south from the Porte des Temes (see p. 54).] 

A short way north from the Marchi du Temple is the laige Place 
du Chateau d'Eau, the great point of union of magnificent thorough- 
fares. Those who wish to traverse from this point the fine boulevards 
leading to the Madeleine, pick up omnibus E at the Cirque in the 
Boulevard du Temple. (See Chapter II. p. 8.) 

At No. 18 of the Rue de la Douane (the street passing the north 
side of the Barracks) is the Conseil des Prud' Hommes, or the Court 
of Arbitrators, for the amicable, settlement of differences between 
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masters and workmen, employers and employed. The sessions are 
public. 

From the window of the house No. 48 Boulevard du Temple, Fieschi 
discharged his infernal machine (July 28, 1835) at Louis Philippe, which 
was fatal to so many. The present building replaces the original one. 

A short way west from the Place de la Bastille is the Place Royale, 
surrounded by covered galleries, somewhat resembling the Palais Royal. 
At No. 21 ia the house in which Richelieu lived. Farther west, at 
No. 23 Rue de Sevign^, is the house which Madame de S^vigne and 
her daughter inhabited. She died on the 14th of January 1696. Her 
letters, says Voltaire, " are written with freedom, and in a natural and 
animated style,- and are an excellent criticism on studied letters of wit, 
and still more on those fictitious letters which aim at the epistolary 
style, by a recital of false sentiments and feigned adventures to an 
imaginary correspondent." 

A little farther west, at No. 24 Rue Pavee au Marais (once the 
fashionable quarter of Paris), is the mansion built by Charles de Valois 
in the 16th century, remarkable for the grandeur of its elevation and 
the beauty of its bas-reliefs. Also in this neighbourhood, situated 
at No. 87 of the Rue Vieille du Temple, is the Government Print- 
ing-office, in the house built by Cardinal Rohan in 1712. About 
1000 persons are employed here. Admission on Thursdays at 2. Fee, 
1 fr. Opposite ia the Palais des ArMves, where the archives of the 
nation are preserved in 500,000 boxes and portfolios, distributed among 
130 rooms. The deciphering of these documents is the especial occu- 
pation of the students of the !^cole des Chartes, No. 14 Rue du Chaume. 
The oldest record in the collection is a deed on papyrus of Clotaire II., 
in 625. It contains also the standards in platinum of the m^tre, the 
gramme, and the decagramme. The library contains about 18,000 
volumes. Of this establishment, the reading-room is alone open to the 
public ; to visit the other parts, apply by letter to M. le Directeur 
G^n^ral des Archives, Palais des Archives. 

From the printing-office southwards, at No. 7 Rue de Paradis, is 
the head office of that curious institution called the Morit de PiitS, a 
vast government pawnbroking establishment, with branches in all the 
considerable towns throughout the countr3\ The profits go to the 
support of the hospitals. It was created in 1777, and has the exclusive 
right of lending money on movable effects, at the rate of 10 -per cent 
on their estimated value. Articles unredeemed at the expiry of one year 
and one day are sold, and the proceeds remitted to the owner. There 
are throughout Paris above 22 branch offices. 
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Those wishing an omnibus to visit this part of Paris should look 
out for F (dark brown body), which can be picked up at the omnibus 
office in the Rue Rambuteau, the western continuation of the Rue de 
Plaradis. It starts westwards from the Place 'de la Bastille, by the 
Place Royal, the Rues Ste. Catherine, Francs-Bourgeois, Paradis, and 
Bambuteau, tiie Place St. Eustache, the Rue CoquiUi^re, then north- 
wards into the Place des Yictoires and by the Rue Notre-Dame des 
Yictoires into the Place de la Bourse, where it corresponds with A-B (see 
p. 55) ; thence westwards, by the Rues des Filles de St. Thomas, into 
the fine new Boulevard of Malesherbes, a&d halts at its northern ex- 
tremity within the walls at the Place Wagram. Return by A-F, whoae 
tenninus is a short way west (see Chapter Y. p^ 46). 

F corresponds with £ at the Place de la Bastille (see Chapter II. p. 
8), with P, from the east side of P^e Lachaise to beyond the Gobelins 
(see pp. 65 and 67) ; and with Y at the Place de la Bourse (see Chapter 
YIII. p. 64, and p. xiiL) 

Omnibus F, just before reaching its terminus in the Place de Wagram, 
passes the Pare de Monceaux. The four entrances into it are from the 
Boiulevard Malesherbes, the Rue Yalois, the Rue de Courcelles, and 
the Boulevard Int^rieur. The grounds, like all the parks in Paris, are 
very tastefally laid out 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Theatre FraiLQais— Moli^re's house— XSoyemment Library— Bonk of France— Bourse 
—Omnibus A-B— 8t Roch—British Embassy— Hdpital Beaiyon— Omnibuses 
starting from the Bourse Station. 

« 

At the S. W. comer of the Palais Royal is the Theatre Fran^ais, where 
the masterpieces of the greatest French authors are performed by the 
best French actors. At the northern end of the same side is the Theatre 
du Palais Royal, famous for burlesques and comic songs (see theatres 
in Chapter XII.) 

At Na 34 Rue Richelieu is Moli^re's house, distinguished by a 
black marble tablet on the first story. Into this house Moli^re was 
carried in a dying state from the theatre, where he had been acting 
Argan in the Malade Imaginaire. Two poor Sisters of Charity, whom 
he had never sent empty away from his door, attended the author of 
Le Tartufie during his last moments, instead of the priests who had 
been summoned in vain. He expired on the 17th of February 1673, 
in the fifty-second year of his age. Opposite the house is the marble 
fountain by Viaconti, with bronze statues by Pradier and Seurre, 
erected to his memory. 

At No. 58 Rue Richelieu is the main entrance into the Goyemment 
Library, or Biblioth^ue Rationale or Royale, open daily to readers 
from 10 to 3 ; and on Tuesdays and Fridays to yisitors from 10 to 4. 
It contains 5,000,000 printed volumes, arranged on 17 miles of 
shelving, 200,000 MSS., 1,300,000 engravings, 300,000 maps, and a 
large and valuable collection of coins, medals, and antiques. The 
reading-room is seated for 400. Those wishing to consult any of the 
works hand to one of the attendants a slip of paper bearing the title of 
the book and their name and address. Among the curiosities are — a 
Psalter, published at Mayence in 1467, by Faust ; a Bible in vellum, 
by Gutenberg, 1450 ; autograph letters of Louis XIY., Madame Sevigne, 
Racine, Comeille, Benjamin Franklin, Lord Byron, etc. ; the first 
wooden types ; and a pair of immense globes 12 feet in diameter, con* 
structed in 1683, by Coroneli of Venice, for Louis XIV. In the medal 
department there is a silver coin of Drusilla, the wife of Felix who 
trembled at the preaching of St. Paul ; and among the gems, the largest 
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cameo in the world, 12 inches by 11, representing the apotheosis of 
Augustus Csesar, illustrated with fifteen figures ; the agate vase said 
to have belonged to the Ptolemies ; and the porphyry vase used at the 
baptism of Clovis, etc. etc. 

£ast from the Biblioth^ue is the Place des Yictoires, with an 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV. in the centre. 

Near to this place, and fronting the Rue Vrilli^re, is the Bank of 
France, erected by Mansard for the Due de la Yrillifere in 1720, and 
appropriated to its present purpose in 1812. Among the additions 
which have been made to it, the most important are the vaults for the 
metallic reserve of the establishment. These are constructed with 
wonderful contrivances tQ assist detection. "On descending the first 
steps leading to their entrance," says Mr. Martin in his interesting 
commercial Handbook of France, " the first obstacle is an iron door, 
locked with three keys, one of which is in the hands of the governor of 
the bank, the second is kept by the cashier, and the third by the 
censor, so that the door cannot be opened without the simultaneous 
consent of these three functionaries. The door gives access to a first 
compartment, containing the funds for cmTent use. The safe kept here 
is so constructed that if the secret of its interior form is not known to 
the person approaching it, the slightest touch an3rwhere will set a noisy 
alarm going, loud enough to startle all the inmates of the establishment. 
The next compartment is circular, and called the Serre, which likewise 
cannot be entered without the same precaution, and is fitted up with 
fireproof shelves. It contains all the important deeds, notes, and 
papers belonging to the bank, and the deposits of private individuals. 
Here wealthy persons may leave their jewels previous to going on a 
journey. After the Serre come the vaults, properly so called, the en- 
trance to which is closed by an iron door secured by several combina- 
tions of locks, and turning on central pivots. It gives access to a well- 
hole containing a winding staircase, admitting but one person at a 
time, and leading to subterranean galleries 1378 feet long. These are 
filled with iron casks containing bullion or coin, labelled according to 
their contents. By way of additional security, this well-hole can be 
filled up with clay, and the vaults with water, at a moment's notice." 

The Bank of France, second only in magnitude and importance to 
the Bank of England, was originally founded in' 1800, but was not 
placed on a solid and well-defined basis till 1806. Since 1806 the bank 
has enjoyed the privilege of being the only institution in Paris entitled 
to issue notes payable on demand, and is the only authorised issuer of 
such paper in France. Her charter and exclusive privileges have been 
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prolonged and varied by laws passed at different periods. According 
to existing arrangements, they are not terminable till 1897. The ad- 
ministration of the bank is vested in a coimcil of 21 members — viz. a 
governor and 2 snb-govemors, nominated by the head of the State ; 
and 15 directors and 3 censors, nominated by the shareholders. 

Directly north from the bank, by the Rue de la Banqne (see Central 
Paris), is the Bourse^ or Exchangey begun in 1808, and finished on 
November 3, 1826, on which day it was opened for business. It is 
built in the form of a parallelogram, 226 feet long by 135 wide, encom- 
passed by a peristyle of 66 Corinthian columns. The interior includes 
a hall 116 feet long by 76 feet wide, lighted from above, and capable 
of containing 2000 persons. It is faced with marble, and adorned with 
bas-reliefs and paintings, chiefly allegorical. The latter are by Pujol. 
The cost of the building was upwards of £320,000. The value of the 
business transacted here annually in ordinary years is estimated at 
£2,000,000,000. The noise made by the brokers during the business 
hours is fearfuL They shout and gesticulate more like men in the heat 
of a rioty than engaged in the peaceful vocation of buying and selling 
stock. During business hours, between 1 and 5, the public are ad- 
mitted only to the side galleries. 

At the omnibus office, at the S.W. comer of the Bourse, many 
omnibuses meet and correspond with each other. This is the terminus 
station of A-B, running between the Bourse and Passy (see p. 56). A-B 
and A are the two best omnibuses for seeing the west of Paris. 

West from the Palais Royal, by the Rue St. Honore, is the church 
of St. Eoch, commenced in 1653, and finished in 1756. The pulpit is 
rather striking, as well as the Virgin's chapel behind the altar. The 
mass music here, on Sundays from 10 A.M., is generally very good. 
On great festivals the singers from the Opera Comique lend their 
services. St. Roch holds the place in Paris that St. George's, Hanover 
Square, does in London. 

At No. 39 of the Rue du Faubourg St. Honord, is the mansion oc- 
cupied by the English Embassy. It was formerly the Hotel Borghese, 
the residence of the Princess Pauline, sister of Napoleon I., and was 
bought by the British Government soon after the peace of 1816. 

At No. 238 of this same street is the Hdpital Beaujon, with 238 
medical and 178 surgical beds. 

From the Hdpital Beaujon A-B goes S.W., by the Avenue de 
Friedland, to the Arc de I'Etoile, and its terminus in the suburb of 
Pafisy. For description of the Arc de I'Etoile and of the Champs 
Elysees, see p. 63. 
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From the Bourse omnibus station, F (dark brown body)) on its way 
to the Place de la Bastille^ enables ns to yisit the places in Chapter 
VII. (see p. 60). 

From the same station, I (green body), running to the Halle aux 
Vins, next the Jardin des Phmtes, enables as to visit the places in 
Chapter IX. (p. 65). 

From the same station, Y (light-brown body) runs to the station of 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord, whence numerous excursions may be 
taken (see Excursions from Paris). 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

How to reach tbe Jardiii des Flantea by omnibuft— The JArdin des Flantes— -Halle 
aux Vine or wiHe-market — Hdpital de la Salpetri^re— The BicStre Hospital- 
Gobelins Tapestry manufactory — Amphitheatre d' Anatomic — The general 
Bakehouse for the Hospitals — How to reach the Cemetery of Pifere Lachaise by 
omnibas from the Pont d'Austerlita, in front of the principal entrance into the 
Jardin des Plantes— The Roquette Prison— Thet Cemetery oi P^ Lachaise— 
Park of Buttes Chaumont — Maison Municipal de Sant^ Hdpital Lariboisi^re — 
Churches of St. Vincent de Paul and Notre-Dame de Lorette — Omnibuses for 
continuing the journey. 

As the places noticed in this chapter are distant, the first endeavour 
must be to find the means to approach them. For the Jardin des 
Pla/rUes procure a ticket from the omnibus office, No. 155 Rue St. 
Honors (opposite the Theatre Fran9ais at the Palais Royal) for omni- 
bus G on its way to the Jardin des Plantes, where it stops at the gate 
opposite the Fontaine Cuvier (see north-west comer of the Plan of the 
Jardin des Plantes).* 

For the Gobelins, procure a ticket for the same omnibus, and from 
the "conducteur " request a " correspondance " for omnibus U, which 
meets G at the omnibus office, No. i Kue St. Denis ; but walk through 
this office to the side fronting the Place du Ch^telet, whence look out 
for U, which passes the gate of the Gobelins. 

For Fh^e Jjochaise, take S on its way to Bercy from the great 
omnibus office, No. 1 Hue du Louvre. On entering S, procure 
from the "eonducteur" a ** correspondance " for P on its way to 
Charonne, which S meets at the omnibus office. No. 5 Place de la 
Bastille. From P alight at the omnibus office, in No. 17 Kue Meuil- 
montant, opposite the entrance into the cemetery. 

* EXPLANATION OF THE NUMBERS ON THE PLAJT OF THE 

" JARDIN DBS PLANTEa- 



1. Petit Labyrinthe. 

2. Labyrinthe. 
8. Belvedere. 

4. Cedar of Lebanon, 

brought in 1785 from 
Lebanon. 

5. Tomb of Danbenton. 

6. Amphitheatre. 

7. Tropical Plants. 



8. Museum of Anatomy. 

9. Administration. 

10. Chamois. 

11. Ostriches, etc. 

12. Aviai7. 

13. Poultry. 

14. Deer. 

15. Large Animals. 

16. Library. 



17. Museum of Mineralogy, 

Geology, and Botany. 
In the first story of 
this same building is 
the Herbarium. 

18. The Zoological Mu- 

seum. 

19. Omnibas Station. 
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The gardens are open the whole day. The Menagerie from 10 to 6 
in summer, and from 11 to 4 in winter. The Moseums on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, from 2 to 6 ; and on Sundays, from 1 to 6. The Hot- 
houses are seen by an order from the Director, or from one of the Pro- 
fessors. The Library is open from 10 to 3, and closed on Sundays, and 
during the whole month of September. 

Neither the Botanical nor the Zoological department of these gar- 
dens is such as might be expected from a country which considers itself 
the first in these sciences. But the Geological, Mineralogical, and 
Botanical museums (No. 17 in plan) ; and the Zoological Museum (No. 
18 in plan) are admirable and well arranged. The Comparative Ana- 
tomy Museum (No. 8 in plan), comprehending ethnological and anthro- 
pological collections, is neither so complete, nor so well lodged. 
The whole area occupied by the gardens is 170 acres. 

Adjoining the north side of the gardens is the wine market — the 
Halle aux Vins, with warehouse accommodation for half a million of 
casks. Omnibus I stops near the N.W. angle of the Halle aux Vins 
at the Pont Toumelle (see S.E. comer of "Central Paris"). It runs 
down by the side of the Seine to below the Palais de Justice, and crosses 
the river by the Pont Neuf, and then proceeds by the Eues Rivoli, 
Honore, and Croix des Petits Champs, and the Place des Victoires, 
to the Bourse (see Chapter VIII. p. 64). 

Those who on leaving the gardens wish to proceed at once to the 
cemetery of Pfere Lachaise should, at the omnibus office at the west end 
of the Pont d'Austerlitz (No. 19 in plan of Gardens), await omnibus P 
on its way northwards from the Place d'ltalie to Pfere Lachaise and 
Charonne. For further directions see page 67. P at the Pont 4'Auster- 
litz corresponds also with T (see page 69). 

A short way S. from the Jardin des Plantes by the Boulevard de 
PH6pital, is the ffdpUal de la SalpUriire ; entrance at No. 47 of the 
Boulevard. It occupies an area of 14 acres, and has accommodation for 
3000 aged women and for 1600 idiots. The whole number of inmates 
including servants, etc., amounts to 6500. The insane wards are open 
for inspection on Sundays and Thursdays from 1 to 3, and the others 
from 12 to 4. From this P runs up the Boulevard de I'Hdpital to the 
Place d'ltalie, where it corresponds with U, running northwards to 
Bicltre. Near the halting-place of U is the famous hospital for men* 
the Bicgtre, built in 1632, and containing 3590 beds. This was the 
scene of the labours of the learned and benevolent Dr. Pinet, who was 
the first to introduce (1790) the humane treatment of the insane. Till 
then the lunatics throughout the whole of Europe were treated more 
like wild beasts than human beings. 
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This omnibus U, on its way back, or northwards, passes in the 
Boulevard des Gobelins the gate of the famous tapestry manufac- 
tory of that name. Admission from 2 till 4 on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, on presentation of passport, or even card. The CommuniBts, in 
May 1871, destroyed of tapestry, material, and buildings, belonging to 
this establishment, £1,120,000. 

This national manufactory, founded by the brothers Gobelins, who 
sold it to Louis XIV., contains 25 looms, and employs 160 workmen, 
all skilled artists. The materials used are the finest silk and woollen 
thread, every colour having a scale of 28 shades, and the subjects woven 
into the work are taken from paintings executed for the purpose. 
Another similar establishment is at Beauvais ; but the tapestry manu- 
factured there is used chiefly for covering furniture, and is generally 
in small pieces. 

The Rue Poliveau, diverging west from the Place de I'Hdpital 
SalpStri^re (see plan of Gardens), leads to the great ** Amphith^fttre 
d' Anatomic ; " entrance from No. 17 Rue du Fer a Mouhn. As many 
as 4000 bodies are dissected here annually. 

Opposite, or on the north side of the Place Scipion, is the " Boul- 
angerie G^n^rale," the great bakehouse for all the hospitals in 
Paris. 

To go from the Gobelins to P^re Lachaise, enter U as it passes up 
the Boulevard des Gobelins, and request a correspondance for P, when 
on its way to the Pont d'Austerlitz and Charonne. XJ and P corre- 
spond at No. 19 of the Place d'ltalie. 

From the Pont d'Austerlitz P runs northwards up the Boulevard 
Contrescarpe to the Place de la Bastille, where it meets and corresponds 
with E (see Chap. II. p. 8) ; F (see Chap. VII. p. 60) ; Z, running 
from the Bastille to the fejole Militaire (see Chap. VI. p. 62) ; and A-E, 
from the Square des Arts et Metiers to Vincennes (see pages 11 and 70). 

From the Bastille P runs N.E., up the Rue de la Roquette, which 
is fall of shops, with statues, tombstones, and chaplets of immortelles. 
Near the top of the street, to the right, is the Roquette Prison, where 
condemned criminals spend their last days, and where they are executed 
by the guillotine. It was in the court of this prison, on the 24th of 
May 1871, at 7 p.m., that the Communists shot down like dogs the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, and five other innocent men 
they had seized as hostages. The corpses were brutally treated, and 
their clothes cut and torn open in search for secret pockets. At 
2 next moruing they were carried off in a cart to the cemetery of Pfere 
Lachaise, and all thrown into one common hole. 
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Opposite to the Boquette is the prison for youthful culprits (Jeunes 
Detenus). 

From the Rue de la Boquette omnibus P turns southwards into the 
Rue Meniknontant, and halts at the omnibus station in No. 17, just 
in front of the main entrance into the cemetery. Those who wish to 
-visit the cemetery alight here ; those wishing to go farther can proceed 
with the omnibus to the Charonne station of the Ceinture Railway, or 
to near the Forte Bagnolet, where it stops. 

The cemetery of Pere LachaiBe i^ upon a rising ground, esrtending 
oyer 200 acres, corering the bones of 210,000 persons* whose tombstones 
succeed each other like the steps in a stair. A very cursory visit is 
sufficient. Ascend from the main entrance, straight up to the chapel, and 
bdiold the view. From this either take a ramble among the tombs, or 
descend at once to the omnibus station. From the chapel the road to 
the right may be ascended the length of the first causewayed avenue 
which meets our road at ri^t angles. Here turn to the right, and hav- 
ing gone a short way, we come, on the left, and principally in the dosely- 
packed back rows (if rows they can be called), to a great many tombs of 
Englishmen, patrician and plebeian-^among otheis, Sir William Sydney 
Smith, Admiral of the Red, died 1826 ; near him Sir William Eeppel, 
died 1838 ; Dr. Gilchrist of Edinbuigh, the Oriental scholar, died 1841, 
etc. etc. From this continue the road till the first to the right, and 
keep descending and moving in that direction till the main road is 
again reached. Kone of the monuments are of any high artistic value, 
and the best are not worth searching for ; besides, the visitor cannot but 
stumble on some of th^n. Abelard and Heloise lie to the right of the 
main entrance, above the Jewish bnrying-ground. 

At the omnibus station await P, and on entering ^t a ** correspond- 
ance" for any of the omnibuses it meets in the Place de la Bastille — 
for £, on its way to the Madeleine (Chap. II. p. 8) ; or for Q, on its way 
to the Palais Royal (Chap. II. p. 8) ; or for S, on its way to the Loavre. 

Or from the Charonne station, in the Ceinture Railway, take a ticket 
for the BelleviUe-Villette station, a short way northwards, and visit 
here the park called the Buttes-Chaumont, containing more pictojresqiie 
walks than any of the other public grounds about Paris. In llus 
neighbourhood are the largest cattle-markets and slaughter-houses 
(abbatoirs), gas-works and manufactories. 

To return from this distant quarter, take omnibus A-C (green body), 
starting from near the Porte de Pantin (east from the Ceinture Railway 
station, at the head of the Rue d'AIlemagne), for the eastern end of 
the Champs Elysees, next the Place de la Concorde. 
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From the Porte de Pantin, A-C runs almost in a straight line to the 
Rue de la Fayette. Here, between the two railway stations, at No. 
110 Faubourg St Denis, is a useful institution, called the Maison 
Municipale de Sant^, whither persons taken ill in Paris, especially if 
alone, should have themselves carried. 

On the western side of the Northern Railway station is the Hdpital 
Lariboisifere, built in 1853, with 432 medical and 204 surgical beds. 

In the square off the N. side of the Rue de la Fayette is the church 
of St. Vincent de Paul, facing the Rue d' Haute Ville, from which two 
semicircular ramps lead up to the terrace on which it is situated. The 
facade consists of a hexastyle portico, crowned by two lofty square 
towers separated by a pediment, bearing sculptures by Tjemaire, repre- 
senting the deeds of mercy of St. Vincent de Paul. The interior is 
heavy and dark. Four rows of Ionic columns separate the aisles from 
the nave. The entablature over the inn^ row is painted in fresco. 
Between the columns of the outer row, or the row under the aisles, are 
massive gilt bronze gates, which shut off the chapels. The windows, 
which are aU small, contain each a full-length portrait of a male or 
female saint. The bronze crucifix over the high altar merits notice. 
Tlie church of St. Vincent de Paul is the first public building of im- 
portance seen on entering Paris from the Northern Railway station. 

A little farther west, at the omnibus office, No. 7^ Rue la Fayette, 
A-C meets and cooresponds with T, running to the Pont de Bercy, be- 
hind the Orleans Railway station ; and as it, as well as P, cross the 
Pont d'Ansterlitz, the tourist may combine -the advantages of both. 

From the Rue la Fayette, A-C enters the Rue de Cardinal-Fesh, and 
here corresponds witii H. (See Chap, IV. p. 33.) 

A small street diverges northwards here, called the Rue de Notre- 
Dame de Lorette, leading to the chopch of that niuaae, completed in 
1838. It is built after the model of a Roman temple, with a great pro- 
fosion of deooratum. 

A-0 next tamfi southwards, down the Rue de la Chaussee d'Antin, 
at whose noi-them extremity is, on a terrace, the church of La Trinity, 
built in the Florentine style. 

From this, A-C goes south-west to the Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
where it meets and correspmids with D (Chapter VII. p. 58), £ 
(Chap. ii. p. 8), and A-F (Chap. V. p. 46). 

From the Madeleine, A-C runs south to its terminus at the S.W. 
comer of the Place de la Coacorde, where it meets and corresponds 
with A, going ftoim Auteuil to the P&Uds Royal, or vice versa, (See 
Cha|>. VI. p. 56.) 



CHAPTER X. 

How to reach the Bois de VincenneB — ^The Bois de Vincennes and the Peach Gardens 

of Montreuil. 

The Bois de Vincennes^ one mile and a half to the S.E. of Paris, is 
reached by rail every half-hour from the railway station in the Place 
de la Bastille. The Place de la Bastille is reached by E (Chap. II. 
p. 8), from the Bastille to the Madeleine ; P, from the Place d'ltalie to 
Pfere Lachaise (see pp. 66 and 67) ; S, from Bercy to the Louvre ; Z, 
from the Bastille to Grenelle (see Chap. VI. p. 62). 

The Bois de Yincennes is reached also by omnibus Q, running from 
the Palais Royal eastwards to the Place du Tr6ne (see Plan of Paris, 
east from the Vincennes Railway station). In the Place du Tr6ne Q 
meets and corresponds with A-E, which from this point runs to the 
middle of the Grande Rue de Vincennes, and stops opposite the 
entrance to the castle. The western terminus of A-E is in the Square 
des Arts et Metiers. 

The Bois de Vincennes occupies 2472 acres. Of this nearly 1000 
acres are left in forest, and about as much in park. It contains about 
40 miles of roads of all kinds, more than 15 miles of canal, and 6 miles 
of running water. 

Besides the public pleasure-grounds, a pyrotechnic institution, a tir 
national, a fencing-school, and a hippodrome, add to the attractions 
of the place. A large space is laid out for horse-racing of all kinds, 
and there are two grand stands capable of accommodating 8000 spec- 
tators. 

Of all the buildings, however, the most prominent and most inter- 
esting is the vast fortress, built in the form of a parallelogram, above 
whose walls rises the lofty keep or dungeon tower, 170 feet high, part 
of the chateau begun by Philip de Valois in 1333, and finished by 
Charles V. It was also the favourite residence of Saint Louis, of whom 
Joinville says, *' maintes fois il advint, que en M il alloit seoir au bois 
de Vincennes apr^s la messe, et se autoyoit k nn chesne, et tons ceuz 
qui avoient affaire venoient k lui sans huissier ni autre." In the dun- 
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geon tower Henry V. of £ngland died in 1422. In the fosse of the 
chateau the Due d'Enghien, the grandson of the last Princd of Cond^ 
was shot in March 1804, in pursuance of the inexorable decree of 
Napoleon I. The chapel of the castle, built in 1379 by Charles V., 
and restored with great ability, contains a monumdnt to his memory. 
The armoury contains a store of arms sufficient to equip 120,000 men. 
Permission to visit the chateau must be jjrocured from M. le Command- 
ant de TArtillerie k Vincennes, or from the ** Ministere de la Guerre." 
Time from 12 to 4. 

Around Montreuil, a little to the N. of Vincennes (see map of 
" Enyirons of Paris "), the gardeners have been famous throughout all 
France, for more than two centuries, for the cultivation of peachjes. 
The orchards cover 742 acres, and produce from 12 to 15 million 
of peaches annually. Excellent strawberries are likewise reared 
here. 

From Vincennes return by rail, or by AtE, whose terminus is 
in the Square des Arts et Metiers (see Chap. II., p. 11) ; and for 
the description of the ** Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers," see page 
67. 



CHAPTER XL 

The Bois de Boulogne and Bace-coune of Longchampg. 

The best omnibus to take for the Bois de Boulogne is C (yellow body), 
running from the omnibus office in the Rue du Louvre to the Ayenue 
de Neuilly ; but alight at the first station outside the Porte Maillot. 
(See Chapter VI., p. 64, and Plan of Paris.) 

The Bois de Boulogne is also entered from the west or Longchamps 
side. For this way enter,' from the Pont Royal steamboat station, 
one of the small steamers on its way to Siir^snes (see west side of Plan 
of Paris). At Sur^nes cross over to the gardens. To the right or 
south side of the road is the famous race-course of Longchamps ; and 
to the left a restaurant, and a tower, all that remains of the Abbey 
of Longchamps, built in 1256, and destroyed in 1792. It used to be 
greatly frequented by the Parisians during Easter week. 

From Longchamps walk along the umbrageous paths bordering the 
carriage roads to the lakes. At nearly the centre of the larger lake 
one of the many roads leads to the Pr^ Catalan, and at the north 
extremity of the same lake are the boats for hire. At all the gates of 
the fortifications giving access to the Bois de Boulogne are stations of 
the Ceinture Railway (see Plan of Paris). 

The Bois de Boulogne is still an extraordinary place. If visited 
during the forenoon of a week-day, it is a delightful silent retreat, re- 
sounding in spring and summer with the melody of birds ; later in the 
day the life of Paris circulates through its nnmerous highways and 
byways. It extends over 2000 acres, of which about three-fourths are 
forest. The largest lake, Lac Inf^rieur, covers 20 acres, and is from 
4 to 6 feet deep. Lac Sup'6rieur covers 6 acres. The length of the 
streams within the ground is 5^ miles, that of the walks and drives is 
60 miles, of which 36 are for carriages. There are 74 miles of sandy 
paths for horsemen, and 16 miles of paths (not macadamised) for 
I>edestrians. The annual expenses of management amount to £24,000, 
and the persons employed are about 250. The fashionable hours are 
from 3 to 5. The races take place in spring and autumn. 
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At the northern end of the Bois de Boulogne is the ** Jardin d'Accli- 
matation " occuping 50 acres, and founded by Isidore QeaSroj Saint 
Hilaire. Entrance-fee 1 fr. 

Passy has some handsome yillas, a park, and five mineral wells. 

Auteuil, which suffered so terribly during the siege of 1871, was a 
favourite retreat of Racine, Moli^re, Benjamin Franklin, and other 
eminent men. 

Return from the Bois de Boulogne by any of the omnibuses men- 
tioned at the end of Chapter VI. The best is omnibus C, for whose 
route see page xv. 

The steamer at Auteuil may also be taken advantage of, or the 
Ceinture Railway. 

For description of the Champs Elys^es, the Arc de TEtoile, the 
Russian chapel, and the chapel of St. Ferdinand, see pages 58 and 54. 



OHAPTEE XII. 

Amnfleinents — ^Theatre xegalations — ^Price list of places— Acconnt of the principal 
Operas and Theatres — Equestrian performances — MiscellaneooB siiectacles-^ 
Concerts— Public balls— Military Baiads. 



OFERA KOns:BS AND THEATKES. 

Theatre BegulcUionB. — The theatres of Piiris are well regalated, and 
gaarded by both policemen and soldiers. There is no struggling nor 
poshing in the crowd awaiting the opening of the doors, as all are 
arranged in a file (queue) of two or three abreast^ and each must await 
his or her turn. 

The best places for gentlemen are the stalls in front of the orches- 
tra, called "Fauteuilsd'OrGhestre," and "Stalles d'Orcihestre. " 

The best places for ladies, when a box (loge) is not taken, are the 
Stalles or Fauteuils .de Balcon, and the Stalles or Fauteuils de la 
Premiere Qalerie, which are rows of .stalls in front of the dress circle. 

The offices of the theatres are ope.n fropi 10 a.m. till 5 p.il for the 
sale of reserved seats " en location. " These tickets cqst from one^aixth 
to one-fourth more tha^i whefi purchased in the ^eyeniing at the opening 
of the doors. 

The tickets of all the principal theatres ore sold also at the ** Office 
des Th^fttres," No. 24 Boulevard des Italiens, where plans of them toe 
likewise kept. 
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Theatres of Pans have their peculiar characteristics, which we shall 
now give, commencing with the Operas. 

OFEB.A8. 

ThScUre du Grand Opera, Rue Lepeletier and Rue Drouot (see 
northern margin of Central Plan of Paris). A splendid building, 
seated for 1780, in which performances are given on a grand scale. 
Open in winter on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays. In 
summer shut on Sundays. 

Near the Th^tre du Grand Opera, and the Boulevard des ItaHens 
(see Central Plan), is the Opera Comique, in the Place Boieldieu. Seated 
for 1500. Ladies are not admitted to the orchestra seats. Boxes are 
let entire. Open every night for French (generally comic) opera. 

A little farther along, in the Boulevard Montmartre, is the Theatre 
des VarUUs, Seated for 1250. Yaudevilles and operettas of an 
amusing and witty description are given here. 

Th6atre Itdlien, Place Ventadonr (see Central Plan, south from the 
Boulevard des Italiens). Seated for 1550. Ladies are admitted to the 
Fauteuils d'Orchestre, but not to the stalls. Here Italian operas and 
ballets are given. 

In the vicinity of the Theatre Italien, in the Passage Choiseul 
is the TJUatre des Bouffes, for the representation of comic operettas, 
burlesques, and vaudevilles, partly spoken and partly sung. Seated 
for 700. 

In the Place du Ch&telet, at the Pont du Change (see north from 
the He du Palais in Central Plan), Is the TJUatre Lyrique. Open every 
night frt)m September till May, for the representation of comic 
operas and comedies. The building is lighted by means of a reflector 
on a crystal ceiling, and is seated for 1600. 

theatb.es. 

The principal theatre in Paris, the TlUatre Francis, is situated at 
the S.W. corner of the Palais Royal, and is entered from the Rue 
Richelieu. This theatre is especially recommended to persons wish- 
ing to hear the masterpieces of the greatest authors performed by 
the best French actors. It is seated for 1400, and is open every 
night. Ladles are not admitted to the orchestra stalls. 

In the Galerie Montpensier, behind the Theatre Fran9ais, is the 
Thiaire du Palms ItoyaL Seated for 1000, and open every night. 
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Here the aim is to excite langhter by yaudeyiUes (farces), burlesques, 
and comic songs. 

At the comer of the Chaussee d'Antin, and the Boulevard des 
Capucines, near the New Opera, is the TJUatre du Vaudeville. Open 
every night for operas, lyrical drama, ballets, etc 

In the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle is the ThSatre du Oymnase, 
This theatre, for which Scribe wrote so many charming pieces, is rather 
fashionable. Seated for 1000. Ladies not admitted to the orchestra 
stalls. Open every night for comedy, melodrama, and vaudevilles. 

A considerable distance farther east, in the Boulevard St. Martin, 
is the Theatre de la Porte St Martin. Seated for 1800. Ladies are 
admitted to the orchestra stalls. Open every night for melodrama, 
extravaganzas, and ballet, and rather famous for fairy scenes. 

Eastwards comes first the Theatre de VAmbigue. Seated for 1900. 
Ladies not admitted to the orchestra stalls. Open every night for 
sensational pieces, vaudeville, and ballet Then the ThSatre des 
Folies Dramatiques. Ladies admitted everywhere. Open every night, 
for the performance of vaudevilles and fairy pieces. 

In the Boulevard du Temple, southwards from the Folies Dra- 
matiqnes, is the ThSatre Dejazet, Seated for 1050. Ladies admitted 
leverywhere. Open every night for comedy, vaudeville, and operetta. 

In the Square des Arts et Metiers, off the Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
is the Thiatre de la Chbiti. Seated for 1800. Ladies admitted every- 
where. Sensational pieces are given here, full of crimes of the darkest 
hue, exciting the fears and tears of the audience ; also vaudeville and 
ballet. Open every night. 

In the Place du Chd,telet, and opposite the Theatre Lyrique, on the 
right bank of the Seine, is the Thiatre Imperial du Chatelet, Seated 
for 3352. Open every night Ladies admitted to every part Lighted 
by reflectors as in the Lyrique. Plays mixed with ballet and curious 
transformations. 

Behind the Palais du Luxembourg (see General Plan of Paris, and 
the southern margin of the Central Plan), is the Thiatre d^ VOdion. 
Seated for 1467. Ladies not admitted to the pit. Open every night 
from September till May for tragedy, comedy, and melodrama. 

Minor Theatres.* 

Thiatre des Dilassements-Comiques, No, 23 Boulevard du Prince- 
Eugene. Open every night for comedy and vaudeville. 

* From " Minor Theatres " to " Public Balls " extracted from Cassell's Paria. 
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Beaumarchais, Boulevard Beaumarchais. Opened 1885, restored 
1866. Open every night for melodrama, comedy, and vaudeville. 
Priceis range from 4 fr. to 50 c. Commences at 7 p.m. 

Folies-Marignyf Champs Elys6es. Open every night for vaudeville, 
comedy, operettas, etc. Prices range from 4 fr. to 60 c. Commences 
at 7 P.M. 

BobinOf Rue de Fleurus, near Luxembourg. Open every night for 
melodrama and farce. Prices range from 2 fr. 50 c. to 50 c. Com- 
mences at 7 P.M. 

.. Parisidn, Rue de Lyon, near the Bastille. Opened 1866. For 
opera, melodrama, vaudeville, etc., every night. Prices from 6 c. to 
1 fr. 50 c, but often vary according to circumstances. Commences 
at 7 P.M. 

Des NowveavUSf Rue du Faubourg St. Martin. Opened 1866. For 
performance every night of comedy, vaudeville, operetta, and melo- 
drama. Prices range from 4 fr. to 1 fr. 50 c. Commences at 7 p.m. 

8L Marcely Rue Pascal. Built 1830. Open every night for comedy, 
melodrama, vaudeville, etc. Prices vary from 3 fr. to 50 c. 



fiQXnSSTBIAK FEKFOKMANCES. 

Cirque de VTmpSratrice. — Champs Elys^es. Open from May 1 to 
October 30 every night, for horsemanship, etc. Holds 4000 persons. 
Prices — 2 fr. and 1 fr. Commences at 8 p.m. 

Cirque NapoUon, —Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire. Open from 
November 1 to April 30, every night, under the same management 
as the Cirque de I'lmperatrice, and for the same class of amusements. 
Prices — 2 fr., 1 fr., and 60 c. Commences at 8 P.M. See Central Plan. 

N.B. — These cirques are much frequented by English, American, 
and German visitors. 

ffippodrdme. — Place d'Eylau, Avenue de St. Cloud, near the Bois 
de Boulogne. Open every day at 3 p.m., from May 1 to October 30, 
for g3rmnastic and acrobatic, performances, horsemanship, etc. Prices 
— 2 fr. 60 c, 1 fr. 50 c, 1 fr., and 50 c. See General Plan. 

Cirque du Prince Imperial. — Rue de Malte, Boulevard du Temple 
Opened a.d. 1866 for performances every night in horsemanship, 
gymnastic exercises, etc. Commences at 8 p.m. Prices from 6 fr. to 
50 c. 
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MISCEIiIiAIOlOnS SPECTACLES. 

Panorama National. — Champs Elys^es, near the Palais de 1' Indus- 
trie. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Prices — 2 fr., but on Sun- 
days, 50 c. 

Soiries de Robert Hovdin, Boulevard des Italiens, 8. Ventriloquism 
and conjuring. Commences at 8 p.m. every evening. Prices — Boxes, 
4 fr. ; stalls and balcony, 3 fr. ; gallery, 1 fr. 50 c. 

Theatre Bobin, Boulevard du Temple, 40. Conjuring, etc. Prices 
— Boxes, 3 fr. ; chairs, 2 fr. 50 c. ; stalls, 2 fr. ; gallery, 1 fr. 25 c; 
amphitheatre, 75 c. 

Thedtre Seraphin, Boulevard Montmartre, 12. — Performances every 
evening at 7.30 of mechanical figures, etc. Prices — Boxes, 2 fr.; 
chairs, 1 fr. 50 c. ; stalls, 1 fr. 25 c. ; gallery, 1 fr. ; pit, 75 c. 

MarionetteSj Boulevard de Strasbourg, 17. — Two evening perform- 
ances at 7 and 9 daily. On Sundays and fSte-days also at 2 p.m. 

Thiatre de Ghdgnol. — Performances of Punch in the Champs 
Elys6es and Tuileries daily. 



COWCERTS. 

Du Conservatoire de Musiqiie, Rue Faubourg Poissonniere, 11 (see 
north margin of Central Plan). — Concerts begin on the second Sunday 
in January, and continue every fortnight till April. Three supplement- 
ary concerts, called Concerts SpirUitels, are also given during Passion 
and Easter weeks. At these concerts the compositions of the great 
masters are given by 187 performers — 102 chorus and 83 instru- 
mental. Prices — Balcony and first-class boxes, 9 fr. ; orchestra stalls, 
lower and second tier boxes, 6 fr. ; third tier boxes and amphitheatre 
stalls, 3 fr. 50 c. ; pit and amphitheatre, 3 fr. ; other boxes, 2 fr. 

Fasdeloup's Concerts PopvJaireSj Cirque Napoleon, Boulevard du 
Temple. Founded a.d. 1861. Every Sunday during the winter 
months at 2 p.M, for the performances of the classical worki^ of the 
great masters. Prices — ^Floor, 5 fr. ; reserved seats, 3 fr.; first class, 
2 fr. 50 c. ; second class, 1 fr. 25 c. ; third class, 75 c. 

Concerts des Champs Elys^es, near the east end of the Palais de 
rindustrie. Champs Elysees. — Promenade every evening from 8 till 11 
o'clock during the summer months. Entrance 1 fr. (Ladies not ad- 
mitted without an escort. ) 
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FIJBIiIC BAIiIiS. 

MaMUe et Chateau des Fleurs, Ayenne Montaigne, Champs-Elysees 
Prices— for gentlemen, 3 fr. ; ladies (subscriber^, 50 c. ; non-sub 
ecribers, 1 f. Open three or fonr nights in the week. 

La Gloserie des lAlas, near the Luxembourg. (Bullier.) Price 
— Gentlemen, 1 f. ; ladies, free. Open Mondays, Thursdays, aw 
Sundays. 

MilittMry Bcmds. — From 1st May, during summer, the various band 
of the regiments in garrison in Paris play from 5 to 8 p.m. in th 
following places — 

1. Tuileries Gardens, daily, 5 to 6 p.m. 

2. Garden of the Palais Royal, every day except Monday, 6 to 7. 
8. In the gardens of the Luxembourg, Tuesday and Saturday^ 6 ti 

7 P.M. 



The following excursions lead through some of the most interestis| 
parts of France. 

On a warm summer day a run out to Versailles, St. Germain, 
Enghien, or a sail down the Seine in one of the steamboats to Meudoi 
Sevres, St. Cloud, or Sur^snes, is very refreshing ; and at all tbel 
places, too, there are large shady parks, and comfortable hotels aa 
restaurants. 

The best time for Excursions 5 and 6 is the month of Septembi 
during the grape season ; Excursion 6 should be taken earlier for tl 
sake of the roses at Brie ; Excursion 9 at any time in summer, as wf 
as Excursion 7. 

Before commencing these Excursions, the traveller should prod 
an "Indicateur des Chemins de Fer," sold at the railway stations, al 
at the principal omnibus offices. For the different editions of thi( 
time-tables, see page xi. Provided with one of them, the tourist ^ 
never be at a loss as to the fares, and the exact time of starting oti 
trains, as well as of the coaches running in coiTespondence with thfll 

For Excursions 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8, we recommend especially 1 
"Guide Officiel sur le Chemin de Fer de Ceinture et le Resaui 
Environs de Paris," 75 centimes. Chaix and Co., Rue Berg^re. S 
also at the omnibus and railway stations. 

Each excursion is so arranged as to enable the tourist to take it 4 
in the reverse order. * 

The places off the main line are printed in small letters. 
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EXCURSION 1. 

PARIS TO VERSAILLES, 

BY THE RIGHT BANK (BIYE DROITE) OF THE SEINE. 

From the station of the Chemins de Fer de I'Onest in the Rue St. Lazare. Trains 
every half-hour. Distance 11 miles. Time 47 minutes. Fare IJ fr. For 
Time-Table, see under Paris k Versailles (Rive droite) in the Indicateur de 
Chemins de.Fer de I'Ouest, or page 10 in the " Guide OfBciel sur le Chemiu de 
Fer de Ceinture/' etc. Omnibus X runs from the Place du Palais Royal to the 
St. Lazare station, and F also from the Place de la Bourse on its way to the 
Place Wagram. (See Map of " Environs of Paris.") 

PARIS VERSAILLES 

MILVS FROM MIUBBTO 

11 



PARIS. Start from St. Lazare station, from office upstairs 
left hand. 

.y. ASNiiiRES, a suburb of Paris, where regattas and boat-races are Jji 

held. 

J5^ COURBEVOIE (pop. 9900), with large barracks. In the Rond J?. 
Point is the statue of Napoleon I., which stood on the Colonne Vendome 
tiU 1863. 

Jg PDTEAUX (pop. 9500), on the Seine. Here is the model farm *t 
of the Rothschilds. 

J^ SURESNES (pop. 4500) with vineyards, quarries, and a fine 3i 
old church. 

^ SAINT CLOUD (pop. 5300). The pleasantest way to visit ^ 
this place is to make one trip of St. Cloud and Sevres, either by the 
steamers or by the large roomy tramway omnibuses, or both com- 
bined. The steamers start from the Pont Royal at the Quai du 
Louvre, and call at Sevres and St Cloud on their way to Sur^nes. 
For the journey by steamboat and omnibus use the Plan of Paris* 
The large tramway omnibus for St. Cloud starts from the omnibus 
office in the Place du Palais RoyaL Fare 9 sous. The tramway 
omnibus for Sevres and Versailles starts from the office in the Rue 
Rivoli, a little to the west of the church Auxerrois. Fare, 1 fr. Both 
traverse the tramroad, called the Chemin de Fer Americain, skirting 
the Seine all the way from the Place de la Concorde and the Place du 
Roi de Rome, with its green lawns, to the Porte de St. Cloud, where 



« 
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MILES FBOX MILES TO 

their respective roads diverge. (See dotted road on the Plan of Paris.) 
The Versailles-bound omnibus halts at Sevres, at their office in the 
Grande Rue. The new manufactory is that large building beside the 
bridge over the Seine. To visit the porcelain manufactory, walk straight 
up the Grande Rue from the omnibus office, and turn to the left by the 
Avenue de Bellevue. It is the large building to the right. To go to St. 
Cloud from Sevres, either walk along the road by the side of the Seine, 
commencing at the new manufactory, or take the steamer whose station 
is a little above the bridge. 

The Saint Cloud omniims stops at the ** Rond Point ;" whence 
walk forward to the town and up the steepish road to the left for the 
chateau. The broad stairs to the right of the road lead up to the rail- 
• way station. But to visit the ** Pare " ascend only the length of the 
barrack wall, which skirt, having to the right the Chateau and the 
left the Seine. . At the commencement of the street leading up to 
the palace is a railway office, whence an omnibus starts for Auteuil, 
on the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture Railway. 

** Versailles, January 26, 1871. — Early this morning the town of St. 
Cloud was set on fire by the Germans. The town is laid in ashes to-day to 
prevent the houses affording covert to the French should they be minded 
to make another sortie on the Montretout position. It has long since been 
deserted, except by the outposts and a few wretched people ; but it was, 
five months ago, a busy suburb of 6000 inhabitants, with chateaux perched 
on the slopes around, and great bustle of life in its narrow streets." — 

In the palace, now a ruin, Henri III. concerted the plan for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, August 1571 ; and here he himself was 
murdered by the Jesuit Jacques Clement, in August 1589, at the insti- 
gation of the Duchess of Montpensier. Henrietta, wife of Charles I. of 
England, died here. Here, in October 1799, Napoleon I. drove the 
" Council of Five Hundred " out of the Orangery. In 1810 Napoleon I. 
was married here to Marie Louise of Austria. 

The generals of the Russian and Prussian armies were quartered here 
in 1815, and here the capitulation of Paris was signed. In 1830 
Charles X. signed here his abdication. Here, in 1855, Queen Victoria 
was the guest of Napoleon III. The famous Orangery stood at the north 
comer, but of it not a vestige remains. 

The pork and wood, occupying about 12 miles, were laid out by 
Le Notre. 
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Between St. Cloud and Versailles, on the railway, is 

12.*VILLE D'AVRAY, a pleasant little town, with numerous^ 
villas. One and a quarter mile from the village, at the Chateau de 
la Marche, the Paris steeplechases take place in spring and autumn. 
Railway fare during the week of the races 90 c. 

An omnibus at the station awaits passengers for Sevres. 

ii VERSAILLES (see page 84). 

PARIS TO VERSAILLES, 

BY THE (rive GATJCHE) LEFT BANK OF THE SEINE. 

From the station of the Ghemins de Fer de I'Ouest in the Boulevard Montpamasse. 
Trains every hour at the whole hour. Distance 8 miles. Time 40 minutes. 
Fare ^ £r. See the Indicateur des Chemines de Fer de I'Ouest, under ''Paris 
(Montpamasse) 4 Versailles (Rive Gauche)." At the station omnibuses await 
the return of the passengers by the trains. (See Map of the ** Environs of 
Paris.") 

8 

PARIS. Start from Montpamasse station. *-^ 

51 CLAMART (pop. 3300). On the confines of the Park of Meu-^ 
don, with large bleachfields, nurseries, etc. 

Si MEUDON (pop. ) 6600. Rabelais was rector of Meudon. S 

It possesses fine woods surrounding the shell of the once stately 
castle, whose present condition is well described by a correspondent of 
the Scotsmant February 24, 1871. The magnificent terrace, 1360 feet 
long and 640 feet broad, erected in 1660, by Henri de Guise 

" is now completely destroyed and scarcely recognisable, the shrubs being 
cut down or uprooted, many of the fine chestnut trees of the grand avenue 
leading to Bellevue being overthrown or fantastically shattered. The 
Doric columns which decorated the front range of buildings are broken and 
mutilated, the railings being scorched and curiously twisted. On the 
lower storey a few apartments remain — some nearly intact, others half 
consumed. 

" Entering by the grand vestibule, formerly decorated with rich sculp- 
tures and paintings, we saw no trace of the famous statue of ' ^sculapius,' 
by Jean de Bologne, or the admirable group of * Zephyr carrying off Psyche,* 
due to the skilful chisel of Rutxhiel, which once attracted so many visitors. 
In the King's Gallery, to which we penetrated by a staircase covered with 
fallen stones, woodwork, plaster, and the debris of furniture, we vainly 
searched for the graceful statue of * Pandora and Cupid,' by C!haudet. In 
passing through the First Napoleon's bedroom we observed that Blan- 
chard's beautiful painting of the * Prodigal Son ' had likewise disappeared. 
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Of all the paintings that once adorned the walls of the half-consml 
apartments, nothing now remains but blackened fragments of the giU 
frames. All those varied riches, all those objects of art, many of them, 
priceless worth, are either consumed, buried beneath the fallen debris, 
transported to Germany." 

■ 

*-i SEVRES (pop. 7000). Approached by steamboat and tramway h 
omnibus (see Plan of Paris), and by rail (see map of the Environs \ 
Paris). An omnibus starts regularly from No. 6 Grande Rue to til 
railway station of Ville d'Avray on the Rive Droite. 

When Sevres is approached by steamer, to visit the porcelaii 
manufactory walk down the river from the landing-place to thi 
bridge, and then up the Grande Rue to the first road on the left, thi 
Boulevard Bellevue ; which continue to the first large building on th« 
right. 

If approached by the tramway omnibus from No. 2 Rue Rivoli^ 
alight at the omnibus office in the Grande Rue of Sevres, and then 
walking up this street take the first road to the left 

The Mus^e de Sevres consists of two departments. On the first floor 
are the nine sale-rooms, in which all the articles exhibited, excepting 
the paintings, are for sale. These rooms are open every day (excepting 
Sundays and feast-days) from 11 to 4. Above them is the Mosee 
Ceramique, containing a collection of pottery and porcelain from all 
nations. This collection, in eight rooms, ia open to the public on 
Thursdays from 11 till 4. The keepers will show them to strangers 
desiring to visit them at any other time, when a small fee is 
expected. 

To visit the workshops, it is necessary to write asking permission 
from M. Le Directeur de la Fabrique de Porcelain de Sevres. 

sS* VERSAILLES (pop. 44,100). Besides the railway, Versailles is 
reached by the omnibus of the Chemin de Fer Americain. It is, how- 
ever, a slow conveyance. The palace, when not occupied by the 
Government, is open every day, except Monday, from 12 to 6 from 
the Ist of May to the Ist of October, and from 11 to 4 from the 1st of 
October to the 31st of March. 

The great fountains play only during the summer, and then only 
on the first Sunday of each month from 8 p.m. ; but the largest, those 
forming the " Bassin de Neptune," at the extremity of the great walk, 
flow only from 5 to 6.80. 
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The " Grande Trianon " is open on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sun- 
day. Cab-stands at the stations and in front of the palace. 

Hotels : Reservoirs, in the Rue des Reservoirs ; France, in the Place 
d'Armes, both near the Palace ; Petit Yalet, Brissac, Cheval Blanc^La 
Grande Fontaine, Sabot d'Or, Comte de Toulouse. 

Yersailles is well built, and contains some' handsome streets and 
comfortable hotels. The parish church, Notre-Dame, was erected l^ 
Mansart in 1684. A narrow street at right angles to the Rue Satori, 
at the S.E. comer of the town (see Plan), leads to the famous tennis- 
court for the Jen de Panme, where, in June 1789, the National Assembly, 
in the heat of their enthusiasm, took a solemn oath never to separate 
until the constitution they had promised the country should be granted. 
They afterwards met in the neighbouring church of St. Louis, where 
they were joined by a majority of the clergy, headed by the archbishop 
of Viennc. 

N.B, — Before visiting Versailles the- tourist should study carefully 
the plans of the palace and the following observations. 

Those who bring luggage with them must be careful to remember 
at which station they have left it, the Rive Droite or the Rive Gauche. 
Both are indicated on the plan of the town and grounds. 

THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES. 

(See Plavji 1 and 2 of the Palace of Versailles,) 

To visit the palace of Versailles, pass through the gate of the high 
iron railing fronting the Place d'Armes, and enter a large badly-paved 
court, called the Cour d'HawMur^ adorned on each side with rows of 
statues, and one also in the centre, representing Louis XIV. Walk up 
by the right-hand row of statues, and enter that small court to the 
right, shown on Plan 1 of the palace, called the Cour de la Chapelle, and 
enter the palace by the door at E ; and then passing through the vesti- 
bule of the chapel, still keeping to the right, enter the historical 
gaUery of paintings from Clovis to Louis XVI., in the north wing of 
the ground-floor of Plan 1. This gallery contains 223 historical paint- 
ings, of which some are of great merit. The interior of the chapel is 
rich and elegant. It was built in 1710, and is 148 feet long, 108 wide, 
and 65 high. The theatre was finished in 1770, is seated for 3000, and 
used to be lighted by 10,000 wax candles. 
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■ At C, near the theatre, enter the gallery of statues and busts from 
Clovis to Louis XVI. ; walk up the length of the first door leading into 
the square compartment containing the picture gallery of the Crusades ; 
walk round it, and at the opposite door from the one entered, join 
again the sculpture gallery of from Clovis to Louis XVI. The Gallery 
of the Crusades is one of the best and most interesting. 

At F ascend by the staircase to the vestibule of the chapel in the 
first storey (see Plan 2, north wing) and enter the gallery of statues and 
busts from Dagobert I. to Louis Philippe L Walk up the length of the 
gallery which meets this one at right angles, containing historical 
paintings from the time of Charlemagne to Napoleon I. Make the 
entire round, including the Smalahj Constantino, and Crimean galleries, 
and re-enter the sculpture gallery by the Napoleon I. side. The pic- 
tures in the Constantine Gallery are by Horace Vernet, some of them 
of great size. The forcible seizure of the camp and harem of Abd-el- 
Kader, on May 16, 1843, in the Smalah gallery, is considered by many 
to be his masterpiece. It is about 70 feet by 18. The " Battle of Sol- 
ferino," in the Crimean gallery, is at least 30 fe&t long by 20 wide. 
Here, as in the three Malakhoff pieces by Yoon, and many others 
depictive of the Bussian campaign, by Brager (magnificent records of 
the prowess of the French arms), the artists have been allowed space 
enough to embody every incident and particular feature eye-witnesses 
brought before them in their studio. Appended to many of the largest 
paintings are etchings mounted on a card, serving as a key, on which 
are pointed out the leading personages. All the pictures are labelled 
with the name of the artist and subject Proceed now by the sculp- 
ture gallery to the vestibule of the theatre ; adjoining which a stair- 
case ascends to the second or top storey, containing twenty large 
saloons hung with above 2000 pictures. 

But those who are satisfied with the first storey enter from the 
vestibule into the gallery of historical X)ainting8 from 1797 to 
1835, which walk straight through to the vestibule of the chapeL 
From this vestibule enter the Salle d^HercuU, of which the ceiling is 
elaborately painted by Lemoine ; then the SalU d'Ahondance, which 
opens into two small rooms with water-colours, followed by the 
*' Council Room," or '* Salle des Etats G^n^raux," because the pictures 
hung here have reference to these assemblies. At the other end of the 
two water-colour rooms, or behind the Saloon of Venus, Is what used 
to be the billiard-room of Loms XVI., hung with pictures by Van der 
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Meulen, and next it the room called the ** China Cabinet," because the 
finest produce of Sevres used to be exhibited here. It contains some 
fine terra-cotta figures, among others a bust of Marie Antoinette by 
Gross. (See now the centre of Plan 2.) 

Ketum to the Salle d'Abondance, with which commence the 
apartments of Louis XIV., and pass through the saloon of Venus, 
painted by Houasse, and containing the three Graces in marble, by 
Pradier. From the saloon of Venus follow the saloons of 

Diana^ the billiard-room of Louis XIV., adorned with busts and 
pictures, and behind the Library of Louis XVI. 

Mars. — ^The former concert and ball room. The ceiling, painted by 
Houasse and Jouvenet, represents the consequences of war — the walls 
are hung with pictures. 

Mercury. — ^Here Louis XIV. lay eight days in state : behind it is 
the clock-room, where the famous clock constructed by Passeraent in 
1749 was placed. 

Apollo. — Formerly the throne-room. The ceiling painted by 
Lafosse. 

Guerre. — ^Above the chimney-piece is a fine bas-relief of Louis 
XIV. by Coysvox. Now enter the 

Galerie des Glaces, 240 feet long by 83 wide and 42 high, hung 
with 17 large mirrors, and lighted by 17 windows. The vaulted roof 
is divided into compartments, all painted by the great artist Lebrun, 
representing the principal events in the history of Louis XIV., from 
1659 to 1678. On the occasion of the ball given by Napoleon III. to 
Queen Victoria (August 25, 1855) this magnificent apartment was 
lighted by 3000 wax candles and 42 chandeliers. 

Here also, on the 18th of January 1871, King William was pro- 
claimed Emperor of Germany. ** There was an altar, covered with a red 
cloth bearing the symbol of the Prussian order of the Iron Cross, 
erected near the middle pillar on the south side, to the right and left of 
which stood deputations from the troops who had accompanied the Ger- 
man banners to Versailles. These banners were held by the standard- 
bearers on a dais at the east side of the apartment. His Majesty 
entered the gallery at a quarter-past twelve, and took his place in front 
of the altar, while a choir, selected from the 7th, 47th, and 58th 
Regiments, sang the hymn, * Jauchzet dem Herm alle Welt.' The 
King stood under the portrait of Louis XIV., on which was the in- 
scription, 'Le Roi gouveme de lui-m^me.' This legend was expa- 

I 
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tiated upon by Dr. Riigger, and furnished a moral to the preacher. 
The concluding prayers of the Litany were then read, after which the 
choir began to chant * Nun danket alle Gott. ' The King, followed by 
all the German Princes, advanced to the flags, stepped upon the plat- 
form, and, having turned round, addressed the assembly, stating that 
he accepted the title of Emperor at the wish of the people and the 
Princes of Germany, and to secure the national union of the Father- 
land." — Illustrated London News^ Feb. 4, 1871. 

Now walk up the length of 1, which enter. This was the Privy- 
Council Chamber of Louis XIV. In the recess of the window is the 
curious clock which belonged to him, made by Antoine Morand in 
1706. The next room, No, 2, is the chamber in which he died 
on 1st September 1715. This vain and selfish man became so blinded 
by flattery as even to arrogate to himself the Divine honours paid to 
the emperors of Rome ; and therefore we find, in many exquisite paint- 
ings on the ceilings, his own self repeatedly portrayed among the gods 
and heroes of ancient mythology. 

The bedroom and furniture, which are very handsome, were de- 
signed by the king himself. Upon the balcony of the windows here, 
looking into the Cour Royale, Louis XVI. , Marie* Antoinette, and their 
children, appeared to the Revolutionary mob in 1798, who were yelling 
with fury in the court below for their blood. 

The adjoining room. No. 3, is the Salon de rOeil-de-Boeuf, so called 
from the oval shape of its windows. This room was used as an ante- 
chamber by the nobility admitted to the king's levee. 

From 3 enter again the Galerie des Glaces, and pass through the 
Salon de la Paix, then the Queen's Bedroom^ where Maria-Theresa 
died on July 1683, and which Marie Antoinette used to occupy ; then 
the Salon de la JReiney then her Arttecharkberf and then the 
Queen's Ghmrd-Room. On the 6th of October 1789, this hall was in- 
vaded by the mob armed with guns, sabres, and pikes, shouting, Death 
to the Queen. Varicour, one of her guards, defended the door of the 
queen's apartment with his musket : he received a blow from a sabre 
on his hand ; the mob disarmed him, dragged him to the Place d*Armes, 
and there cut ofl' his head. It was in vain a second guard, Durepaire, 
replaced him ; a third, Miomandre de Sainte-Marie^ opened the door, 
shouting to the ladies in waiting : " Save the queen ! " Closing the 
door, he parried a blow from a pike, but soon fell a victim to his devo- 
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tion, which allowed the queen time to seek refuge with the king, and 
to the National Guard to drive the mob from the palace. 

The ceiling, painted by Noel Coypel, represents Jupiter accompanied 
by Justice and Peace. 

These rooms, from the Salon de la Paix to the Guard-room, were 
placed at her Majesty Queen Victoria's disposal during her visit in 
1865. After visiting David's two fine pictures. No. 2277 and 2278, in 
the Coronation-room, and glancing at the historical paintings from 
1792 to 1796 in the comer rooms, enter the truly magnificent 

GaJerie des Batailles, 394 feet long, by 42 wide, containing, 
among other paintings, 32 pictures of battles fought by the French, 
and 82 busts of the most remarkable heroes killed in them, from the 
time of Clovis I. to Napoleon. 

Among the best pictures in this splendid gallery may be singled 
out — 

No. 2765. Battle of Austerlitz, by Gerard. 
,, 2768. ,, Jena, by Horace Vemet. 
,, 2772. ,, Friedland, by Horace Vemet. 
,, 2786. „ Wagram, by „ „ 

From the Gallery of Battles pass by the Hall of 1830 into the 
Sculpture Gallery of statues and busts, from the time of Philippe VI. 
to Louis XVI. At the northern extremity a small staircase leads up 
to the pictures in the second storey. Most, however, will prefer de- 
ficeuding, and enter at X the Picture Gallery of the south wing, 
ground-floor, Plan 1, containing the Campaigns from 1796 to 1805 ; 
then the Vestibule Napoleon, with remarkably fine marble statues of 
Napoleon ; and tlien another suite of rooms with the OampaigTis from 
1805 ^0 1810 ; terminating with the Salle Marengo, where there is a 
fine painting (No. 1566) of the French army crossing the Alps ; also 
No. 1657, the First Consul crossing Mont St. Bernard. 

From the Hall of Marengo walk down the Gallery of the Staiues 
and Busts from Louis XVL to Louis Philippe /., and enter at L vesti- 
bule, with busts and statues, leading into the long suite of apartments 
which compose the Galleries of the Marshals and GoTiMables of France ; 
and making the round to M, not omitting, if historically inclined, the 
room in the centre, behind the Gallery of Louis XIII., entitled The 
Kings of France, where the whole royal line is portrayed, from Clovis 
I. to Napoleon III. If preferred, these galleries may be commenced at 
M, and reverse the order to L ; only it is easier to find the way out by 
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the vestibule at M, and to reach the door E, opening into the Cour de 
la Chapelle. In the Cour de la Chapelle, marks the position of the 
W.C.'s. 

There is not the slightest difficulty in making the tour of the 
Palace, as officers are stationed all over to direct visitors, who readily 
give any information. No fee is asked nor expected. 

The best parts to visit are — the Galleries of the Crusades, in the 
north wing, l^lan 1 ; and the Hall of the Statues of the Napoleon family, 
in the centre of the south wing, Plan 1. 

Of Plan 2, the whole of the eastern side of the north wing, the 
Galerie des Glaces at the western extremity of the centre, and the 
Gallery of Battles in the south wing. 

The Palace of Versailles was commenced in 1664 by Louis XIII., 
but actually built and finished by Louis XIV., who, alarmed at the 
sums expended on it, committed the accounts to the flames. The best 
authorities, however, estimate them to have amounted to eight or ten 
million pounds sterling. The style is Italian, with all the extrava- 
gancies of that school in its worst period, and other architectural defor- 
mities Italy never equalled till it imitated. The palace has accommo- 
dation for. 4000 people, and contains 5000 pictures, busts, and statues, 
distributed among 175 halls, illustrating the most stirring events in 
the history of France during a period of nearly 1400 years ; every 
notable character that rose to eminence during that long and event- 
ful history of dark and enlightened times, of good and of evil, being 
here reproduced in a chiselled and pictorial biography, with an im- 
pressiveness more forcible than writing. 

THE PARK OF VERSAILLES. 
(See Plan of Tovm and Orounds.) 

The Palace stands on a spacious and elevated terrace, whence broad 
flights of stairs lead to the grounds below, artistically laid out by Le 
Notre, a celebrated landscape-gardener of the time of Louis XIV. 

Standing at the head of the handsome staircase in front, and look- 
ing westwards, we have the Bassin de Laton, 328 feet in circumference, 
surrounded by the best statues in the garden. The peasants about the 
goddess were changed into frogs for having refused her a draught of 
water. Beyond is the Tapis Vert, a lawn 1155 feet long by 118 broad, 
bordered by statues and vases, which forms a favourite suyimer walk, 
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towards the Bassin cCApoHon, 460 feet in diameter, and throwing 
water to the height of 65 feet. In the enormous shell are Neptune 
and Amphitrite, with, on the eastern side, Proteus, and on the western 
the Ocean. 

Immediately beyond the Bassin d'ApoUon commences the Orand 
Canal, 68 yards broad and 1521 yards long ; intersected at right angles 
by the Bras de la Menagerie and Trianon, 1084 yards long, at whose 
northern extremity (see Plan of town and grounds) is a low villa, 
built in the Italian style, called the Orand Trianon, about a mile from 
Versailles. It was built by Louis XIV. for Madame de Maintenon. 
Open to the public every day except Monday — fee 1 fr. In the vicinity 
is the more modest Petit Trianon, the favourite retreat of Marie An- 
toinette, who, with Madame Elisabeth and the Count Artois, used to 
hold private theatricals in the neighbouring theatre. The Petit Trianon 
was also a favourite retreat of Napoleon I. 

From the front of the Palace, descending northwards by the broad 
staircase to the right, between two statues, and following an avenue 
(the AUee d'Eau) bordered with groups of bronze figures, we reach the 
Bassin de Neptune, of which the jets throw columns of water 80 feet 
high. But they are in action only on certain days, and even then for 
a very limited time, generally from 5 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. " Galignani's 
Messenger," and bills on the walls, give due notice of the days on which 
the fountain is to play, which, although no great sight, always attracts 
large crowds of people. 

On the southern side, at the two corners of the terrace, two noble 
staircases, of 103 and 106 steps respectively, descend to the Orangery, 
and thence to the beautiful sheet of water called La PUce des Suisses. 
The Orangery contains 1000 trees^ arranged in four rows. The oldest 
of them is Le Grand Bourbon, from a seed put into the ground in 1421. 

Two miles beyond Versailles, by the same railway which leads to 
RambouUlet, Ma^ltenon, and Chartres, is Saint Cyr (pop. 2320), con- 
taining a large edifice founded by Madame de Maintenon, and planned 
and built by Mansard in one year. By Madame Maintenon it was in- 
tended to be a school for the gratuitous education of 250 of the daugh- 
ters of French noblemen, but it has been long used as a military school. 
Here Madame Maintenon was visited by Peter the Great, and here she 
died on the 15th of April 1719. Fran5oise d'Aubign^ Marquise 
de Maintenon, was born at Niort on November 27, 1635, and was the 
grand-daughter of Theodore Agrippa d'Aubigne, so famous for his 
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works in defence of Protestantism. In 1662 she married Scarron, who 
died in 1660. In 1669 she received the charge of the children of 
Madame de Montespan, went to reside at the Court in 1673, and 
married Louis XIV. in 1684. 

204 miles from Paris, or 64 beyond St. Cyr, is Laverriere, the 
station for Chevreuse, 7 J miles southwards. A coach passes Magny- 
les-Hameauz, half-way between Laverriere and Chevreuse, and 6J 
miles west from Versailles. 

In the neighbourhood of Magny, in the sequestered valley of Borroy 
(signifying in the Celtic language brambles, but which was corrupted 
first into Port-Roi, then into Port-Royal), was foimded in 1204 the 
famous abbey to which Blaise Pascal retired. Here he wrote his im- 
mortal ** Provincial Letters," and here, after lingering in a long decay, 
through the clouds of which his genius shone with undiminished 
radiance, he died in 1662, in the 39th year of his age. Only a few 
vestiges of the abbey remain. 

From Versailles return to Paris ; or at Rambouillet commence 
Excursion XL, which take in the reverse order. 



EXCURSION 2. 



PARIS TO ST. GERMAIN EN LAYE. 

Distance 14 miles. Time 48 minutes. Pare IJ fr. Trains leave every hour at the 
half-hour from the station of the Chemin de Fer de St. Lazare. 

The "best way to make this excursion is to take the -rail to St. Ger- 
main, then walk or hire a cab to Port Marly ; the road is very pleasant, 
and down hiU all the way. At Port Marly take the tramroad omnibus, 
running between Port Marly and Rueil. To visit the chateau of Mal- 
maison, request to be let down at the Avenue de la Malmaison, at 
whose opposite end is the chateau. Afterwards walk on to Rueil, about 
a mile distant, or, if again in the omnibus, alight at the Rue de Maurepas 
in Rueil, which follow to the right. The omnibus goes to the left, to 
the railway station. 

PARIS ST. GERMAIN 

MILES FROlf MILES TO 

PARIS. For Time-Tables, see under "Paris a St Germain,"ii 
in the ** Guide Oificiel sur le Chemin de Fer de Ceinture." 

21 ASNIJSRES (pop. 6500). Hotel de la Marine. A suburb of ^2J 
Paris juist across the Seine, famous for its regattas and balls. The 
Cirque Nautique d'Asni^res has here a club-house with restaurant, 
billiard-room, etc. 

2^ NANTERRE (pop. 4000), with church of the 13th century, and ^ 
a miraculous well visited by pilgrims. This is the birthplace of Sainte 
Genevifeve, the patroness of Paris. 

li ST. GERMAIN EN LAYE (pop. 13,000). Various hotels andrestau- 
rants in this town ; the best in position is the Hotel du Pavilion, beside 
the Restaurant du Pavilion, at the southern extremity of the terrace. 

Coaches leave the station for Poissy, passing through the forest for 
Chambourcy, and for Versailles by Port Marly. 

Museum open to the public oh Sundays and Thursdays. 

Temple Protestant. English Church. 

To the ri ht of the railway station is the parish church, containing, 
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in the first chapel on the right hand, a simple marble monument, 

erected by George IV. of England, to the memory of James II., who 

died in the chateau, September !•, 1701. On the entablature King 

George placed the words, "Regis (Xneri Pietas Regia." 

To the left of the station is the entrance to the terrace and to the 

chateau, a great pentagonal brick pile faced with stone, buUt by 

Francis I., but remodelled by Louis XIV., who, when he removed to 

Versailles, presented it to Mademoiselle de la Valliere, whom he had 

discarded for Madame de Montespan. In 1689 it was handed oyer to 

James II. of England, who here prepared his plans for invading Ireland, 

and died here. A poet of the time wrote for him the following 

epitaph : — 

" Cast ici que Jacques Second, 
Sans mmistres et sans maitresse. 
Le matin allait d la messe 
Et le soir allait au sermon. " 

His wife and daughter, who were the last royal guests of the palace, 
died shortly after him. 

About a mUe and a quarter from St. Germain, by a good road, 
is Port Marly, on the Seine, where the tramroad to Rueil commences, 
passing Marly-la-Machine, Bougival, and Malmaison, all more or less 
united by villas and gardens (see Map of Environs of Paris : the dotted 
line indicates the tramroad). 

At Marly-la-Machine, in a building on arches, extending three- 
fourths of the distance over a branch of the Seine, is the great water- 
wheel, or rather series of 55 yards of water-wheels, 39 feet in diameter, 
and of a collective power of 150 horses, which in 24 hours raise from 
the bed of the Seine 13,450 cubic feet of water into the Versailles 
aqueduct, on the top of the hill behind, 642 feet high. 

On arriving at Malmaison alight at the " Avenue de la Malmaison, " 
at the extremity of which is the chateau, a plain, two-storeyed, large 
house, in which the Empress Josephine resided after her divorce in 
1809. In 1814, while walking in the garden with her august guest, 
the Emperor Alexander, she caught cold, and died three days afterwards. 
The furniture is the same as it was in her time. Napoleon I., after his 
abdication, spent here the last few days before leaving for Kochefort to 
embark for St. Helena. 

The Chateau is open to the public on Sundays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays. 
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EUEIL (pop. 8000). Nine miles from Paris by rail. Here the 
object of interest is the Parish Church, founded in 1584, and restored 
by Napoleon III. in 1868. In architecture it presents the approach of 
the early Perpendicular to the Decorated style. 

To the right of the altar are the monument and tomb of the Empress 
"Josephine Eugenie et Hortense." Above the basement, in which is 
enclosed the coffin, is the statue of the empress engaged in prayer be- 
fore an ambo, under a canopy supported by pillars of the Ionic order. 
On the other side of the altar is a similar monument in the Corinthian 
order, to the memory of "La Reine Hortense," erected by her son 
Napoleon III. In the vault immediately below is her tomb, bearing 
the following inscription: — "Hortense -Eugenie de Beauhamais, 
duchesse de S*-Leu, reine de Hollande, nee d Paris, le 10 avril 1783, 
fille du premier lit de Marie-Rose-Josephine de Tascher de la Pagerie, 
Imperatrice dea Fran9ais, et du vicomte Alexandre de Beauhamais ; 
belle-fille de Napoleon !•', Empereur des Fran9ais, mariee k Paris, le 3 
Janvier 1802, k Louis-Napoleon, roi de Hollande ; d^pMee en son 
chateau d'Arenenberg le 5 octobre 1837." 

The organ of the church, as the inscription below informs us, is the 

OUVRAGE DU SCULPTEUR FLORENTIN BACCIO D'AGNOLO 

EX^CUT^ A LA FIN DU XVe SIECLB 

POUR L'^GLISE SAINT-MARIE-NOUVELLE 

DE FLORENCE 

ACQUIS EN M.DCCC.LXIII ET DONN^ A L'^GLISE DE RUEIL 

PAR l'EMPEREUR NAPOLEON III. 



From the church walk up to the railway station, and arrive at Paris 
at the St. Lazare station of the "Chemin de Fer de I'Ouest." 



EXCURSION 3. 



PARIS TO ERMONT. 

Excursion northwards from Paris, from the station of the Chemin de Fer du Nord 
to St. Denis; distance 4^ miles. Also beyond St Denis to Enghien and Mont- 
morency, returning from Ermont Junction, 9^ miles firom Paris, by Argenteuil 
to the station of the Chemin de Fer de I'Ouest, Rue St. Lazare. Length of the 
entire circular tour 18^ miles. See the Map of the Environs of Paris, and the 
Time-Tables of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, under the title of '* Paris (Nord) & 
Paris (Quest), par Enghien et Argenteuil ; " or page 16 in the ** Guide Officiel 
sur le Chemin de Fer de Ceinture," etc. ; sold at the station. 

PARIS ERMONT 

MILES FROlf MILES TO 

PARIS. A train for St Denis leaves every hour the station of -St/ 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord. Time, 15 minutes ; fare, 85 c. On 
arriving at the station of St. Denis, go down the stair, and at the foot 
of it an omnibus will be found awaiting passengers, which drives to the 
famous church ; fare, 2 sous. This omnibus returns to the railway 
station ever quarter before the whole hour. In the square in front of 
the church are several restaurants, where refreshments can be had. 

it SAINT DENIS (pop. 27,000) is a busy manufacturing town -5- 
of rather a poor appearance, but containing the famous Gothic basilica 
founded by Dagobert ; built, however, principally by Louis I., in the 
8th century. Napoleon III. was engaged for a number of years in 
preparing this magnificent edifice to become henceforth the place of 
sepulture for the members of his own dynasty. The earliest kings of 
France had slept in silent dignity in mausoleums ranged in the crypt 
below, till a revolutionary mob, in October 1793, dragged them ruth- 
lessly forth, and cast them, like so many dead dogs, into pits dug for 
them opposite the northern porch. 

The western fa9ade of St. Denis is plain ; the only ornamental 
sculpture being on the soffits and jambs, on and over the three door- 
ways, while the doors themselves, especially the centre one, exhibit 
most beautiful ironwork. 

Of the two towers over the fa9ade, the southern is 190 feet high. 
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and commands from the top a view of 120 miles in cii'cumference. 
The stair is well lighted. The bellman has the key. 

The plan of the church is cruciform. Its entire length from east 
to west is 356 feet, breadth 121 feet, and height 85 feet. 

The nave is between four aisles, separated from each other by four 
rows of eight detached pillars, bearing equilateral pointed arches, which 
form is repeated throughout the building, excepting in a few of the arches 
in the choir, where they are acute-angled. The best and most ancient 
glass is in the two windows of the Lady (Virgin's) chapel, behind the 
altar, and in the chapel next the Virgin's, to the right hand. It is 
said to date from the 12th century. The glass of the clerestory and 
triforium is from the 14th century to the present time. The paintings 
in the former illustrate the civil, and in the latter the ecclesiastical 
history of France. 

In the choir and sanctuary are ranged the monuments of the kings 
of France. They were formerly in the crypt below ; but Napoleon III. 
had them all brought up and the place cleared for the members of his 
own dynasty. As all these monuments are labelled, we shall mention 
only the names of the four best. On the right hand is the mausoleum 
of Louis of Orleans and family, followed by that of Fran5ois I. and 
Claude of France. Under the opposite aisle is the mausoleum of 
Henri II. and Catherine de Medicis ; and farther from the altar, the 
mausoleum of Louis XII., and Anne de Bretagne, his wife. By the 
side of this last monument is the tomb of Fran9ois II., husband of 
Mary Stuart. The reliquary contains nine crowns, and among them 
the crown of Charlemagne. 

The adjoining abbey-buildings are occupied by an institution be- 
longing to the State, for the education of orphan girls, whose fathers 
were members of the Legion of Honour. The usual title of admission 
to the ** Legion d'Honneur " is the having discharged functions, either 
civil or military, with distinction ; and, in time of war, the perform- 
ance of an action of ^clat. The gradations are, chevalierSj of whom 
the number is unlimited, and very great ; offiders, who amount to no 
more than 2300 ; commandeurs, grand offiders, and grand croix. A 
member must serve several years as a chevalier before becoming an 
officer, and the same progressively through the other ranks. Admis- 
sions take place once, and frequently twice, a year ; a specific number 
being allotted to each great department of the public service — the mili- 
tary, the judicial, and the administrative. 
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Instead of returning by the same way from St. Denis to Paris, a 
pleasant circular tour may be made of 184 ii^iles by Enghien to Ermont 
junction, where return to Paris by Argenteuil, Colombes and Asni^res, and 
reach Paris at the station of the Chemin de Fer de I'Ouest, Rue St. Lazare. 

vZt ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS, a town of villas. At a short distance 3 
from the station is a good " Etablissement des Bains," supplied by 
cold sulphureous springs. Each glass costs 2 sous. 

** The cases in which the Enghien waters are calculated to render 
service, are scrofulous affections, and rheumatic and paralytic com- ' 
plaints, leucorrhoea, and disorders of J the digestive apparatus of an 
atonic character, to which the inhabitants of large cities are so fre- 
quently liable. Those waters are likewise efficacious in some cases of 
chronic laryngitis and bronchitis, when connected with want of general 
tone." — Dr. Lee on the Baths of France. 

The situation of the " Etablissement " is very pleasant, at the head 
of a lake, with islands and creeks, wooded to the water's edge. Light 
skiffs are hired out for sailing on it. In this quarter are numerous 
hotels and restaurants. 

Those who desire to visit Montmorency had better do so by rail from 
Enghien. At the Montmorency station the omnibus of the Hotel Cheval 
Blanc awaits passengers. Return to Enghien by the coach starting from 
the Hotel Cheval Gris, a few yards from the Cheval Blanc. 

MontmxireTicy and Enghien are really one ; at least it is difficult to 
say where the villas of the one end and those of the other commence. 

To visit the house inhabited by J. J. Rousseau, " L'Ermitage " 
from 1766 to 1758 — where he wrote his " NouvelleHeloise," and where 
also Robespierre spent the night — three days before his execution ; 
take the road (Rue Montmorency) in front of the Hotel Cheval Blanc, 
which follow to the end ; then turn to the left and keep in this direc- 
tion, passing on the left the Hotel des 3 Mosquetaires ; then a short dis- 
tance beyond to No. 47 Rue Gretry, which is the house. A large 
chestnut tree marks the spot where he used to sit. Montmorency is 
famous for cherries. 

5i ERMONT Junction (see Map of Environs of Paris), where the train 
returns by Argenteuil to Paris. A coach runs between Ennont and 
Eaubonne, 24 miles distant. At Ermont change carriages for Paris. 

Nine miles from Ermont junction is the ancient town of Pontoise. 
Pop. 6500. Hotel du Cerf. See Route 8 A. 
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ERMONT TO PARIS. Distance 9 miles. 
ERMONT PARIS 

MILES FROM MILES TO 

ERMONT JUNCTION. JL 

vL ARGENTEUIL (pop. 8200). Here stood the nunnery of the JL 
Paraclete, founded by Heloise in 1130, after the breaking up of the still 
more famous convent founded by Hermenric in 666. The old church, 
which contained for a long time the remains of Heloise and Abelard 
(now in the cemetery of Pfere Lachaise), has also disappeared, and a new 
one in the style of the 12th century has been erected in its stead. It 
still, however, possesses the most important relic of the former church — 
the tunic worn by our Lord, and woven by the Virgin, which grew 
with his growth. It is in a shrine on an altar on the right hand. To 
dispel the doubts of the sceptical tourist, a book has been written to 
prove its authenticity, and the profits accruing from the sale are given 
to the church. 

A COLOMBES (pop. 400). On the Seine, in the midst of villas. ^ 

Si ASNiilRES, also on the Seine, a suburb of Paris, famous for -21 
boating. Shortly after we reach the station St. Lazare of the Western 
Railway, where look out for Omnibus X, starting from the right-hand 
corner of the Place du Havre, and returning to the Place du Palais 
Royal by the Place de la Madeleine and the Rue Richelieu. 

Or enter one of the railway company's omnibuses at the foot of the 
stairs of the station. 



EXCURSION 4. 



PARIS TO CHANTILLY AND COMPlilGNE. 

Distance, 53 miles. See Map of Picardy, and the Time-Tables of the " Chemins dt 
Fer du Nord," under *' Paris k Creil par Louvres et Chantilly." 

PARIS COMPlilGNB 

MILES FROM MILES TO 

PARIS. Trains start nearly every half-hour from the station iS^ 
No. 18 Place Roubaix. 

& ST. DENIS. See Excursion 3, p. 96. ?S* 

IS SURVILLIERS. At this station coaches await passengers for 
Luzarches, SJ miles west, and for Mortefontaine, 6 miles east. In the 
year 1800 a brilliant fete was given in the Chateau of Mortefontaine to 
the members of the United States' Embassy, on the occasion of the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace between them and France. 

??J ORRY-LA-VILLE. On the confines of the forest of Chantilly, 23 
and near the ChQ,teau de la Reine Blanche, which was for some time 
the abode of Saint Louis and his mother, then a reine blanche. 

?§i CHANTILLY (pop. 8000). Time by express 1 hour. Fare, 23 
5 fr. 10 c. Hotels : The largest is the Grand Cerf, near the Stables ; 
and on the road towards it, in the main street, are the Lion d'Or and 
the France. One-horse cab, holding four persons, to the Ch&teau de la 
Reiue Blanche and back, 8 fr. ; per hour, 3 fr. Two-horse cab, double 
the price. 

Chantilly was, par excellence, the seat of the princes of Conde, 
on whose munificence it depended. Now, its only resources are the 
manufacture of lace and blond, and its fine race-course, famous through- 
out the whole of France. The races are held in May and October. 
The village consists of one long street, having at the farther end from 
the station the palatial stables, with accommodation for 175 horses, 
and containing, besides, suites of apartments for carriages, saddles, 
grooms, etc. etc. Adjoining is the church built by the Condes, con- 
taining the tomb of Admiral Coligny, the first victim of the massaci'e 
on the day^ of St. Bartholomew. To the right, on entering the church. 
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is a marble slab with this inscription in Latin : — " The hearts of these 
Condes, the supports of the throne and the ornament of the *patria,' 
the glory of whose fame has spread all over the earth, have been con- 
fided under this marble, amidst the woods and beloved places of Chan- 
tiUy, to the fidelity of the citizens, by Henry d'Orleans, their heir and 
nephew." 

Behind the church is the race-course, IJ mile in circumference, on 
a sandy and gently undulating ground. 

Adjoining is the chateau, built in 1545 by Anne de Montmorency, 
marechal and generalissimo of the armies of France, in the Eenaissance 
style, and adorned with sculptures and frescoes by the first artists of 
that period. Some of "Watteau's best designs are seen here. He re- 
peatedly represents Louis XIV. and Madame de Pompadour under the 
guise of apes, into whose snouts he contrives to throw a great deal of 
humour and expression, coupled with an elegant courtly bearing, with- 
out doing violence to the nature of the ape. The building is low, and 
has too much water about it. 

Forest of Cliantilly. 

To visit the grounds, all that is necessary is to apply to the con- 
cierge, in a small lodge just off the race-course ; but into the chateau 
admittance can only be obtained when the family is absent. 

The best drive through the forest of ChantUly is by a road leaving 
the race-course at the S.E. angle, and following southwards almost in a 
straight line to the ** Table Ronde," a large stone table, where twelve roads 
meet, and where ** Le Grand Conde," on the occasion of a royal hunt, 
gave a breakfast to Louis XIV. About a mile farther are the large 
ponds, " Etangs de Commelle," and the diminutive Chateau de la Reine 
Blanche, flanked with turrets. 

From this point it is not necessary to return to Chantilly, as by 
going on a little farther the station Orry-Coye, or Orry la Ville, is 
reached, four miles nearer Paris than Chantilly. 

74 miles from Chantilly, by a branch line eastwards, ts 

SENLIS (pop. 6000). Hotel du Grand Cerf. Situate among forests, 
on the stream Nonette. Under the Romans it was surrounded by a 
wall 920 yards in circumference, and garnished with sixteen towers, 
of which there are still vestiges, as well as of the Roman road which 
passed through it. Of the ancient gateways, the most remarkable are 
the Porte de Meaux, resembling a fort, and the Porte de Bellon. Many 
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curious old turreted houses line the streets. The venerable church of 
Notre-Dame, commenced in the 12th century, and not finished till the 
16th, presents a variety of styles. The more elevated of the two towers 
of the somewhat heavy fa9ade rises to the height of 256 feet. The castle, 
constructed by St. Louis, is a vast and picturesque ruin. About a mile 
from Senlis are the ruins of the Abbey de la Victoire. 

N-w CREIL, the junction of the Calais, Boulogne, Dunkerque, 51 
Brussels, and Beauvais lines. 

5J COMPli!GNE (pop. 13,000). Jlotels: France, Cloche. DiUgence 
starting frdm the station for Pierrefonds. Distance 8 miles. Fare 
14 fr. Palace open daily from 10 to 4. Doorkeeper's room, the first 
in the left wing. 

Compifegne stands on the left bank of the Oise in a vast plain, at 
the northern extremity of a large forest. Among the public buildings 
deserving notice are — ^the Hotel de Ville, built in the Gothic style. 
At each comer of the fa9ade is an octagonal tower with conical roofs, 
and between them the great clock-tower flanked with turrets. Above 
the clock are the three little figures of men, called the "Picantins," 
which strike the hours. The museum contains a painting of St. 
Veronica, by Annibal Carracci, and another of two boys, by Murillo. 
Among the relics is a spur which belonged to Jeanne d'Arc. 

The church of St. Antoine has a fine portal, nave, choir, and pulpit, 
and is altogether a good specimen of the second Tudor, or florid Gothic 
style. 

On the way up to the chateau is the church of St. Jacques, com- 
menced in the 12th century, with a heavy but not unpleasing tower of 
the 15th century. In the transept is a painting representing the vow 
of Anne of Austria to the Virgin. In this church, on the morning of 
the 24th of May 1430, Jeanne d'Arc heard mass ; and then at the head 
of 600 soldiers sallied forth from the town and drove the army of the 
Duke of Burgundy from their entrenchments, who, however, having 
been joined by the English, rallied and forced her to retire. As she 
placed herself in the rear, to cover the retreat of her troops, she was 
the last to reach the town. On arriving, she found the gate shut, the 
drawbridge up, and the portcullis closed, by order of the Governor 
Guillaume de Flavi, who had long wished for an opportunity of betray- 
ing her. This happened at the Porte de Pont, of which all that remains 
is the tower at the side of the river, and even of it a lai'ge portion fell 
on April 5, 1868. Hungry and fatigued, she was taken prisoner by 
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Lvor.nel, the bastard of Vend&me, who gave her up to Jean de Luxem- 
bourg, by whom she was sold to the English. 

The royal castle was built by Louis XV. and XVI., and restored 
and enlarged by Napoleon 1. and Louis Philippe- I.,, and altered and 
improved by Napoleon 111. The principal entrance is by the fa9ade 
fronting the town ; through a spacious court called the Cour d'Honneur, 
enclosed by a row of Doric columns, extending from the extremities of 
the two wings of the palace. The grand entrance, in the centre of this 
court, is. surmounted by four Ionic columns, supporting a bas-relief, 
representing a hunting scene, by Beauvalet. To the right and left are 
sumptuously furnished apartments, and on one side the chapel, with 
pictures by Eaphael da Vinci and other great masters. La Galerie des 
Colonnes, adorned with marble busts of Roman Emperors forms the • 
vestibule, whence the grand double staircase ascends to the ** Salle des 
Gardes," containing suits of armour of various nations and periods ; 
"La Salle du Conseil," with fine mosaics ; **Le Salon de Reception," 
hung with rich Gobelins ; the splendidly furnished royal bed- 
rooms ; **La Biblioth^ue, " with the ceiling painted by Girodet ; 
**Les Galeries des Tableaux," with paintings from scenes from Don 
Quixote, by Coypel ; the Ballroom, 100 feet long by 42 feet wide, 
lighted by 22 windows, and supported by 20 columns, and ornamented 
with 12 allegorical paintings by Girodet ; and the Theatre, which is 
most fancifully adorned, and seated for 800. Nearly all the furniture 
in the palace is covered with Beauvais tapestry, whereas the carpets 
and larger tapestry are generally from the Gobelins. The fagade of the 
chateau overlooking the forest measures 633 feet, and stands on a 
handsome elevated terrace. A wide road, covered with green sward, and 
perfectly straight, extends as far as the eye can reach from the palace 
into the forest. This forest is pierced by 340 excellent roads, contains 
36,168 acres, and yields an annual revenue of £26,000. The trees 
however — chiefly oaks, beeches, elms, and birch — ^number among them 
very few fine specimens. 

The great drive from Compifegne is to the village of PieiTefonds, with 
its noble castle, hot sulphureous springs, and commodious hotels. The 
castle was built in 1890, by Ijouis d'Orleans, severely injured by 
Richelieu in 1617, and restored in 1862. The village is 8 miles from 
Compifegne, in the S.E. angle of the forest. 

A coach runs from Gompi^gne to Soissons, 23 miles east, by Champ" 
lieu and Attichy. At Soissons join Excursion 5. 

Or, from Creil station go to Beauvais and join Excursion 8. 

K 
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EXOURSION 5. 

■ ■ I ' ■ f . . . . . ■ I . , 

1 

PARIS THROUGH CHAMPAGOT:. 

By SoiRfiONs, Laok, ' Reims, SiLLERY^ Moubmelon^le- Petit, and 

CHAL<!>NS^8trR-MARNE. Distance 156 miles. 
From OHALOKS-stPR-MARWE return to • Paris by i^pbrnay and 

MeatTx. Distance 107 miles. See Map of Ohampagne, and the 

Railway and Index Map. • 

PARIS , CHALONS 

MILES FROM MILES TO 

PA!RIS. Start 'from the station of the Chemins'de Per dtt Nord. iS 
J*or the part of the journey between Paris and Laon, see the time-tables 
of the "Chemins'de Per du Nord, "under Paris; iS'6issons, Laon, et 
Verviris. For the rest, consult the time-tabled of th!e "Chemins de 
FerderEst." ' ... 

S PLESSIS-BELtEVtLLE. A coacli at tliis station awaits pass- i2? 
engers for , 

ERMONVILLE (pop. 800, and SJ miles distant). Here, in the viUa 
called the " Pavilion," J. J.' Rousseau died on July 2, 1778, iU the 66th 
year of his age. He was btrried in the island of Poplars, 6ituat6 in the 
middle of the lake, in the grounds: of the castle, whence,! however^ in 1794, 
his remains were removed to the Pantheon in Paris. On a hill ovearlooking 
the castle and this lake, a temple has been erected to his memory, of 
which each column bears . an inscription. No. 1. Newton, lucem ; 2. 
Descartes, nil rebus inane ;' 3. Voltaire, ridiculum J 4. Penn, humani- 
tatem ; 5. Montesquieu, justii^iam ; 6. Rousseau, naturam. 

® VILLERS-GOtERETS! Junction with branch to Port aux H* 
Perches,. 64 miles N.,, whence a coach runs to t'erte Milon, about 2 
miles di^taftt (see u^4e^, Chateau Thierry, p. lid). ' 

?S SOISSONS (pop. 11^200). . Hittels: Croir d'Or,; I4on Rouge ; S5^ 
La Couronne ; Juvigny. ' 

This dull town, long the capital of France, possessor a yenerable 
cathedral, in which Pepin was crowned in 752. Frpm the ,top of the 
tower, ascended by 354 stepa^ there . is a complete view of the whole 
town. . .1 ., .,, 
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To the S. are the handsome spires (almost all that remains) of the 
Abbey of Saint-Jean des Vignes, inhabited by Thomas a'Becket from 
1161 to 1170 ; to the N.E. the plain old church of Saint Leger (the 
interior is better). To the E., almost touching the railway, a house 
covered with red tiles is an asylum for dumb females ; while a little to 
the left is another for males, built over the crypt of the old abbey of 
St. Medard, founded in 645. 

Those who do not desire to pass round by Loon, can shorten the 
journey ^ 20^ miles by taking the direct line from Soissons to Reimsj 
34 miles east. 

fi7 fiO 

N-JL/ LAON (pronounced Lang — pop. 10,500). On a hill at a con- ^ 

siderable elevation above the railway station. Opposite the station is 

the Hotel de la Gare. By the side of this hotel are the steps leading 

up to the town. The carriage road is more circuitous. At the top of 

the road, immediately after passing the town gate, are the hotels Ecu 

de France and Banni^re. Farther up, this street joins another at right 

angles, of which the extension towards the left is called the Rue du 

Bourg, and towards the right the Rue de St. Jean. In No. 9 Rue du 

Bourg is the Library and Museum, and opposite the Hotel de la Hure. 

At No. 38 Rue St. Jean is the Post-Office. 

Laon extends along the brow of a hill. Ascending by the Rue du 
Boui'g, we reach on the right, No. 9, the Public Library, with 18,000 
volumes, and a rich collection of autographs of the kings of France, from 
Lothaire's, grandson of Charlemagne, to those of the latest date, along 
with the autographs of most of the distinguished men bom in France. 
The Museum contains Roman and Celtic antiquities. A little higher 
up this street is the Hotel de Ville, a modern building, with, in front, 
a bronze statue of Marechal Serurier — died in 1819. 

From the Hotel de Ville take the ramparts behind, and descend to 
the avenue by first steps, then ascend when in front of the cathedral 
Notre-Dame, built in 1114, and recently restored. Any of the towers 
may be visited by application to the ** Gardien," who is always walk- 
ing about the church. 

The most striking parts of the fa9ade are the octagonal arched 
towers, with huge stone figures of oxen peering through the arches. 
The interior contains two triforiums— the lower is very large. Adjoin- 
ing is the Palais de Justice. 

Returning to where we started, and taking the street to the right, 
the Rue Saint Jean, at No. 38, right hand, we pass the Post-Office ; 
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and a good way beyond, at the extremity of the town, arrive at the 
church St. Martin, rebuilt in the 13th century. Here, to the left, on 
the main entrance, is a white marble monument of an abbess, 14th 
century ; and to the right the monument of the Sire de Coucy, killed 
at the battle of Mansourah in Egypt, fighting by the side of St. Louis. 

Adjoining St. Martin's is the Hotel Dieu, in an old monastery. 

From St. Martin's descend again to the avenue outside the ram- 
parts, and walk southwards to a large building on the point of the hill. 
It was a Benedictine monastery, but is now occupied by Jesuits. 
Under the gardens are enormous cellars. 

From Laon use the time-tables of the Chemins de Fer de I'Est, 
under " Laon k Reims." 

l?9 KEIMS, or RHEIMS, pronounced Reings. (Pop. 61,000.) 5S 

By Soissons, Reims is only 100 miles from Paris. The cathedral is 
twenty minutes' easy walking from the station. Take the road to the right, 
and pass up by the avenue with the bronze statue of Mar^chal Drouet ; then 
first street left, where there are arcades ; then first right ; then first left 
to the Palais de Justice ; then right. The best gardens and promenades 
are before the station. Hotels : Opposite the fa9ade of the cathedral, the 
Lion d'Or ; a little to the side, the Maison Rouge. 

Reims is the metropolitan see of France, and although really an 
ancient city, has been completely modernised. The old gates have 
been removed, the narrow and tortuous streets widened, straightened, 
and paved, and the quaint old houses have, as at Rouen and numerous 
other towns, been replaced by modern buildings. The hand of restor- 
ation has not even spared the magnificent cathedral, Notre-Dame, com- 
menced on the 6th of May 1210 by the Archbishop Alberic de Humbert, 
under the direction of the architect Robert de Coucy. The fa9ade, 154 
feet wide, was not finished till the 15th century. The elaborately 
sculptured portal, containing three recessed doorways with triangular 
canopies, is adorned with 550 figures of various sizes, and surmounted 
by a rose window in 24 sections, the most splendid in France, rivalling 
in colours those of the finest precious stones. Above it, and ex- 
tending along the whole front, stand, in beautiful niches, 42 statues 
representing the kings of France from Clovis to Charles VI. From 
each side rises a square tower, 292 feet high, in open mull ion work, 
with turrets on the comers. The French, in expressing their beau 
ideal of a cathedral, say, " Take the portal of Reims, the nave of 
Amiens, the choii* of Beauvais, and the spire of Strasburg. " Over the 
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northern entrance is some rather droll sculpture ; the comical attitudes 
of the people rising out of their coffins, and the rueful countenances of 
a string of bishops in purgatory, waiting their turn to enter the 
cauldron, already fall, is more amusing than impressive. The interior 
of the edifice is chaste and imposing— 480 feet long, 99 wide, and 118 
high. The transept is 184 feet long. Fifteen arches, carried on massive 
pillars of clustered columns, run round tire nave and choir, and meet at 
the sixteenth. The apse is lighted by a brilliant rose window, which, 
with the beautiful clerestory windows, sheds a delightful light over the 
choir. On the topmost step of the choir Jeanne d'Arc stood, holding 
her sacred banner, on the occasion of the coronation of Charles VII. on 
July 17, 1429 ; rejoicing in the realisation of her positive assurance 
that, in spite of all that threatened her and him, he would there be 
crowned. Before he left the church she besought him, on her knees, 
to permit her to return to her cottage at Domr^mi, btit this was 
refused — a denial which, in the issue, probably cost her the loss of her 
life. Here also were crowned the whole line of French monarchs, from 
Philip Augustus, in 1179, to Charles X., some of whose royal gifts are 
displayed on great festivals. 

At the S.W. extremity of the town, in a straight line from the 
cathedral, by the Rue Neuve, stands, on the site of the chapel of St. 
Clotilda, the abbey church of St. Remy, commenced in 1041. Be- 
hind the high altar, which, like that of the cathedral, is very plain, is 
the tomb of St. Remigius, who converted the barbarian king Clovis. 
The side aisles have no chapels. 

The churches of St. Jacques (transition Gothic of the 12th century) 
and of St. Maurice (of the 10th century) claim also the attention of the 
ecclesiologist. 

The Town-hall, near the cathedral, is a handsome modern building, 
with a statue of Louis XI II. in front. 

Reims is the great centre of French wool-spinning, being situated 
in that part of the country where sheep are most numerous. There 
are 275 establishments for spinning carded wool, and nearly 66,000 
spindles, or 60 establishments, for combed wool. The number of 
workn^en employed in this manufacture averages 52,000, and the 
annual value of the produce two and a half millions of pounds sterling. 
Reims employs besides above 20,000 workmen, in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, in the manufacture of shawls, veils, cloth, etc. Shawls 
became fashionable in France, as an indispensable article of female 
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apparel, after the expedition of Bonaparte to Egypt. The first 
lady who wore one (1801) was Madame Gaudin, the beautifal 
Duchess of Gaeta, a Greek by birth, whose husband was then a high 
functionary. Many of the officers who were attached to the army 
brought back presents of shawls, and they were imported in great 
quantities from Constantinople, Moscow, Vienna, and London. These 
shawls, however, brought an enormous price when imported into France, 
which necessarily limited the consumption to the richer classes. 

In the making of champagne above 2000 workmen are employed, 
and the annual produce averages five millions of bottles. 

Sponge-cake is said to have been first made here, for which con- 
fection it is still famous. The finger-shaped sponge-ckkes are known 
all over France as the ** Biscuits de Reims," and are sold in little 
packets. 

Nineteen mile? S. by rail from Reims is Epemay, which line 
should be taken by those not desiring to go round by Chalons. (See 
the Map of Champagne.) 

ion o» 

^ SILLERY. An omnibus, awaits passengers. <^ 

The town is a little to the south of the station, situated among 
vineyards of the ** premier crft," producing the first-class champagne 
bearing its name. 

I?? MOURMELON-LE-PETIT. Hotel de la Gare. This is the iL 
station to alight at to visit the Camp de Chalons. From Mourmelon- 
le-Petit an omnibus runs to Mourmelon-le -Grand (pop. 7000). Hotel 
de la Meuse. N.E. from Mourmelon-le- Petit, near the village of La 
Cheppe, on the Roman road, is the camp of Attila, where, in 451, the 
great battle was fought which decided the fate of Europe, and checked 
the advance of the Scythian barbarians. The camp of Chalons occupies 
2965 acres. Good plans of it are sold by M. Cury, bookseller, Chalons. 

^S* ST. HILAIRE AU TEMPLE. 55 miles east by rail is Ver- IS 
dun, whence other 52 miles eastward is Metz. (See route 10 — Paris to 
Metz, by Verdun. For description of Metz, see Route 9 — Paris to 
Metz, by Epernay and Toul). 

155 CHALONS-SUR-MARNE (pop. 18,000). Hotels: La Haute- 
Mfere-Dieu ; Cloche d'Or. Junction here with Route 9 — Paris to Metz 
by Epernay, Toul and Frouard junction. Junction here also with 
Route 19, part 1 — Paris to Strasburg. 

Chalons is a wide-spreading town, with good public walks, broad 
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streets, and a large square. The cathedral is of the 16tih : century, 
partly Gothic and partly Greek. A more interesting church is Notre- 
Dame, a Romanesque edifice of the 12th century, standing on the 
banks of the river. Two lofty tapering towers with turrets, rising from 
each side of a large portal, form the facade. 

The chief object of attraction here is champagne and the champagne 
cellars. The largest of these cellars belongs to Jacquesson and Fils. 
It is just outside the town, near the station, and containa 6} miles of 
galleries for the storage of the bottles, and 2185 yards of railway. 

Five miles east from Chalons, on the coach road to St. Menehould, 
(pop. 800), is Notre-Dame de I'Epine, built in the 16th century. The 
sculpture of the portals, the quaint gargoyles, the rood-loft, the painted 
glass, etc., all merit inspection. 

From Chalons, either proceed to Metz, 137 miles N.E. by Bar-le- 
Duc, Toul, and Frouard junction (see Index and Railway Map, and 
Route 9—" Paris to Metz "). 

Or, proceed to Strasburg, 205 miles east by Bar-le-Duc, Toul, 
Frouard junction, Nancy, and Avricourt (see Index and Railway Map, 
and Route 19, part 1 — "Paris to Strasburg"). 

Or, return to Paris by Epemay and Meaux, according to this 
Excursion. n 

CHALONS TO PARIS BY EPERNAY AND MEAUX. 
CHALONS Distance 107 Miles. PARIS 

MILES FROM MILES TO 

CHALONS. The railway from Chalons runs by the side of the IS 
Marue nearly all the way to Paris. See time-tables of the Chemin de 
Fer de I'Est, under ** Avricourt et Nancy k Paris." 

3 OIRY JUNCTION. Station for Avize, 44 miles south, and S 
Vertus, other 4 J miles. In the neighbourhood of Oiry are the first- 
class champagne vineyards of Mareuil and Ay. 

AVIZE (pop. 3000), with 432 acres of first-class white grape 
champagne vineyards. 

VERTUS (pop. 2000), with champagne vineyards also, but not 
first-class. 

32. EPERNAY (pop. 12,000). Good refreshment room at the 5S- 
station ; champagne sold by the glass. Hotels : Europe, Sirene, etc. 
This is the great seat of the champagne wine trade, and in the 
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neighbourhood s£Fe all the first-class vineyards, excepting those of 
Sillery near Reims. 

Around the (town are 000 acres, including the first*class vineyards 
of Dizy and Bouzy, yielding annually 900,000 bottles ; and 2 mUes 
N.E. by the branch line to Reims is Ay (pop. 4000) on the Mame, 
with 742 acres of first-class champagne vineyards. The cellars of Moet 
and Chan don in Epernay have above 84 miles of galleries, of which 4 
miles are below ground ; and the average number of bottles in store is 
44 millions. 

The nature of the manufacture of champagne wine renders great 

equability of temperature, with capacity of cellarage, indispensable. At 

the beginning the wine is allowed to ferment in the ordinary way, in 

barrels, till June, when it is put into bottles, which are laid with their 

necks indlining slightly downwards. They are then gradually turned 

round, and the degree of the angle of the neck of the bottle increased 

till it reaches a right angle, or, in plain terms, till the bottle is 

turned upside down, with the wine clear and a black sediment on the 

cork. Up to this stage the wine has a disagreeable taste. The string 

is now cut, and with the cork flies off the sediment, altogether about 

half a glassful, which is replaced by a liqueur composed of sugar-candy 

and some generous wine, more or less alcoholic, according to the taste 

of the market for which it is destined. In the fermenting process a 

great number of bottles burst. Still champagne is made in the ordinary 

way. 

27 miles S. from Epemay is SUZANNE (pop. 6000), on the Auge, 
with porcelain manufactories, etc. It is one of the most ancient towns in 
France, and was included in the Gallia Comata. Csesar mentions it in his 
Commentaries. 

«2t DORMANS on the Mame (pop. 2300). With a parish church, li 
St. Hippolyte, founded in the 13th century, and a fine chateau in a 
beautiful park. 

^ CHATEAU - THIERRY (pop. 7000). Hotels i Angleterre, *^ 



Elephant, etc. A little country town, chiefly remarkable as having 
been the birthplace of the pleasant fabulist La Fontaine, which took 
place at the house No. 13 Rue La Fontaine in 1621. A marble statue 
at the end of the stone bridge is erected to his memory. The public 
garden is tastefully laid out around the old castle. 

Twenty miles N. from Chateau-Thierry by diligence, starting from the 
station, is LA FERTlS-MILON (pop. 2100), on the Ourcy, where Jean 
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Racine was born, in December 1630. He was the son of Jean Racine, 
controller of the salt magazine of the city. In the centre of the Place de 
THotel de Ville stands a statue to his memory by David Angers. La 
Ferte-Milon is easiest reached from ViUers-Coterets station near Soissons. 
See map of Picardy, and page 104. 

SSL LA FERT^-SOUS-JOTJARRE (pop. 5000). Famous for its S 
millstone quarries in the older tertiary series of the Paris basin. A 
large monolith is worth £35 ; but they are usually made of separate 
pieces bound together. Madame de Pompadour was bom here. In 
the Chateau de I'lle Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette lodged on their 
return from Varenne. Two miles distant is the old village of Jouarre 
(pop. 3000). 

^ MEAUX (pop. 11,500), on the Marne and the Ourcq canal. cZ 
Hotels : The Sir^ne, Trois Rois. Meaux in the Theodosiau table is 
called Jatinum, the capital of the Meldi ; but after the Roman con- 
quest it got the name of Meldae, which was gradually corrupted into 
Meaux. It is a silent town, with narrow, crooked streets, and still 
retaining portions of its old walls flanked with towers. Broad avenues 
encircle the town, and ramify also in various directions. 

Meaux was the theatre of seven councils, and from 1681 to 1704 
the see of Bossuet, one of the glories of the GaUican church, and of 
the reign of Louis XIV. The principal edifice is the cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Stephen (founded in the 9th century), though the 
more ancient parts of the 'present building are not older than the end 
of the 12th. Most of the statues at the doorways have been sadly 
mutilated. The tower is 220 feet high, ornamented on the ground 
storey, and commanding a view of the hills surrounding Paris. The 
length of the building is 276 feet, height 101, and width 134. 
Flying buttresses and long eel -looking gargoyles project round the 
exterior of it. The south windows are very beautiful, and the arcade 
supporting the organ loft, as well as its flamboyant leafy balus- 
trade, are remarkable for elegance. The pulpit contains panels belong- 
ing to the older one, in which Bossuet delivered his eloquent harangues. 
A large black marble slab to the right of the high altar covers his tomb. 
He died on the 12th of April 1704, aged 76 years, 6 months, and 16 
days. Farther to the right, in the south aisle, is a marble statue of 
him in a sitting posture. 

The large building on the northern side of the church is the epis- 
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copal palace. At the entrance into the court to the left is the house 
of the concierge (doorkeeper), who shows the garden and study of 
Bossuet — both behind the palace. The garden, planned by Le Notre, is 
small and unimportant. At the end of it a stair leads up to the top of 
the ramparts, on which are the study built by Bossuet, and continuous 
with it a beautiful walk, between' two high yew hedges planted in the 
reign of Louis XIII. The study is 42 feet long by 16 J broad, 
divided into three rooms, of which the centre one is the largest. The 
innermost room was his bedroom. The only remaining relics are a 
sofa and a chair, both very hard. 

In Meaux are some of the most celebrated gardens in France for 
the culture of roses. The rose de Meaux is well known as one of the 
smallest, but the most diminutive of all roses is the petite rose 
Pompon, not larger than a very small double violet. 

§i?5 LAGNY (pop. 4100). An agricultural town, with the remains IZi 
of an abbey founded in 645. 

H CHELLES (pop. 2100). Church 13th century. In 694 ChU-H 
peric was murdered here by order of Fr^degonde. 

i^l* NOISY-LE-SEC (pop. 3000). Junction with line to Troyes, 5t 
984 miles S.E. (See page 113.) Junction here too with Koute 20, Paris 
to BSle by Troyes. 

?2Z PARIS. Arrive at the station of the Chemin de Fer de I'Est. See 
N.E. comer of plan of Paris, near the North Railway station. Omni- 
buses and cabs await passengers. 



EXCURSION 6. 



TO THE S.E. OF PARIS. . 
To Brie, Coijlommters, Provins, and Troyes. Distance 104 miles. 

See Map of Burgundy and the Index and Railway Map. Start from the Station of 
the Chemins de Fer de I'Est, the station next tlie Northern Railway Station. 

PARIS TROYES 

MILES FROM MILES TO 

PARIS. For time-tables, see un,der " Paris k Gretz, Longue- 12? 
ville, et Provins," in the Indicateur des Chemins de Fer de I'Est ; and 
for beyond Longueville to Troyes, see under ** Paris i Belfort." 

& NOISY-LE-SEC (pop. 3000). Junction with line to Bstle by ^ 
Strasburg. (SeeRonte 19.) 

^ GRETZ. Junction with line to Coulommiers, 20 miles east, SSL 
for which change carriages. Passengers for Brie alight here also, and 
drive by public coach five miles west. 

COULOMMIERS (pop. 5000), situate on the Grand-Marin, is the 
head-quarters for the sate and manufacture of the cheese called Brie. The 
parish church (St. Denis) dates from the 11th century, as also the abbey 
church of St. Foi, now a barrack. The Hotel de Ville is of the 17th 
century. 

BRIE COMTE-ROBERT (pop. 3000). Famous for its rose nurseries, 
from which thousands of plants are exported annually. It is also the 
native place of the Provins rose, and not the town of Provins, where very 
few roses are found. Brie has a church (St. Etienne) of the 12th century, 
and the ruins of the castle of the Counts of Brie. A coach runs in one 
hour from Brie to Brunoy, on the line between Paris and Fontainebleau. 
(See Excursion 7, and Route 21.) 

^ LO]S^GUEVILLE. Junction with branch line to Provins, four 42 
miles north. This short line is picturesque. For Provins change 
carriages. 

PROVINS (pop. 8000). Inns : Boule d'Or ; Pont aux Poissons ; both 
in the main street. Provins, the Castrum Provinum of the chronicles of 
the 8th century, consists of an upper and lower town ; the former being 
still surrounded by its old though ruined walls. On the ^highest part of 
the high town stands a fort, called the Tour de Cesar, which the inhabitants 
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would fain attribute to the Romans, but which does not date farther back 
than the 12th century. It is hexagonal, flanked by four towers, and sur- 
rounded by a wall built by the English in the 16th century. The best of 
the remaining gateways into the high town is the Porte St. Jean. To 
reach it, after having passed the Place du Chalet (in front of the dial on 
the tower), take first street to the left, the Rue St. Jean, passing on the 
right the Granges aux Dimes, 13th century. To the right of the gate of 
St. Jean are two pleasant walks, one within and the other without the 
walls. Near the Tour de Cesar stands the parish church, St. Quiriace. 
From the top of the high dome there is a magnificent view. The most 
ancient part of this church is the chancel, commenced in the 12th century. 
The dome was erected in 1840. In the low town, in front of the Inn 
Pont aux Poissons, is the entrance to a pleasant garden, leading to a ferni- 
ginous spring and a hydropathic establishment ; behind which is the 
palace of the Counts of Champagne, now used as an hospital. 

§2i FLAMBOIN. Junction with line to Montereau, 18 miles west ^ 
on Route 21, ** Paris to Neuchatel by Dijon." 

^TROYES (pop. 37,000). HoteU : Grand-Mulet, at the churchL of 
St. Nicolas, not far from the station ; Saint Laurent (whence numerous 
diligences start) and Commerce, both in the Rue Notre-Dame. Couriers 
in the Rue Hotel de Ville. Great facility will be afforded In discover- 
ing the places mentioned here by purchasing the small plan of Troyes 
for 4 franc, at the bookseller's Brevot-Leblanc, No. 5 Rue de THotel 
de Ville. In Troyes a plan is very necessary, as most of the churches 
are beset with houses, some very artistic. There is another plan which 
is much more complete, but too large to be easily handled in walking 
through the town. 

Troyes, the former capital of Champagne, is situate on the Seine, 
canalised in the 12th century by Theobald IV. These canals move 
the machinery of numerous manufactories of hosiery, paper, and 
linen, which produce an annual average value of about two million 
pounds sterling. Of the churches the most important is the cathedral 
of St. Pierre et St. Paul, situated at the eastern side of the town, the 
railway station being on the western or opposite side. This edifice, among 
the most beautiful in France, was commenced in 1208, but as it was not 
finished till the end of the 16th century, represents the different styles of 
these intermediate epochs. The fine western fa9ade belongs to the 16th 
century, while the portal of the N. transept belongs to the 13th. Three 
hundred and seventy-eight steps lead to the top of the tower rising 
above the western facade. The building is 352 feet long, and the 
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transept 154 feet. Two spacious aisles ran up each side of the nave, 
separated by clustered columns supporting pointed arches, the front 
row being surrounded by a narrow mullioned triforium and a lofty 
clerestory, both lighted by beautifully-painted glass windows. The 
height of the roof of the nave is 92 feet, and of the cupola 192. At the 
high altar Henry V. of England was married to Princess Catherine, 
daughter of Charles VI. of France, in May 21, 1420. Behind, in the 
chapel of the Virgin, is a Madonna by Simard, and the window con- 
taining the oldest glass in the church. A stair to the right of the high 
altar leads to the treasury, of no great interest. It contains croziers of 
the 13th century, reliquaries of St. Loup and St. Bernard, with enamels 
of the 12th century, a tooth of St Peter in a small gold box, etc. In 
the reliquary of St. Bernard is a bit of the skull of an Irish primate, 
St. Malachie, who lived between the 11th and 12th centuries. 

A few yards to the N. of the cathedral is the building containing 
the Library y open from 10 to 3, with 125,000 volumes and 3600 MSS., 
in a large hall, with windows composed of curiously-painted panelled 
panes. Among the illuminated books are a Bible of St. Bernard and 
St. Paul's Epistles, 12th century. In the same building are the MmeuTriy 
or picture gallery, with paintings by Watteau, Cojrpel, Mignard, etc. ; 
and the Salle Simard, containing a valuable collection of the models 
made by Simard for his statues and works in relief. Also some statuary 
by Girardon, and other French sculptors. The museum is open to the 
public on Sundays and feast-days from 1 to 4. On other occasions a 
small fee is expected. A short distance eastwards from the cathedral 
is the Hospice, and a little beyond St. Nizier, with painted panel panes 
in the window of the sacristy. 

Westwards,, in Rue Urbain IV., is a gem of Gothic architecture, 
St. Urbairif built by that Pope towards the end of the 13th century. 
The high altar occupies the place where his father used to sit in the 
exercise of his calling, which was that of a cobbler. 

A short way N. is St. Jtemi, 14th century, with a bronze crucifix 
over the altar by Girardon. Directly W. from St. Urbain, by the Rue 
de I'Hotel de Ville, is the Hotel de Ville^ built according to the plans 
of Mansard, commenced in 1624, and finished in 1670. Beyond is St. 
Jean^ 14th century. The high altar was sculptured by Girardon, while 
the painting of the Baptism of our Lord, forming the reredos of the 
altar, is by Mignard. Behind, in the chapel **0 Sacrum Con vivium," 
are some good relief sculptures. From St. Jean, pass up northwards 
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by the Rue de Montabert. At the N. comer of the first division is the 
Post Office ; and at the end of the next division is La MadeleiTie, com- 
menced in the 12th century, and remarkable for its magnificent jube, 
or rood-loft, constructed by Jean de Gualde in 1508. The beautiful 
windows behind the altar belong to the same period. The nearly flat 
roof might have been called an achievement in Gothic architecture, if 
the vaulting did not show signs of weakness. West from St. Jean is 
St. NicolaSj 16th century, near the Hotel Mulct. To the right of the 
entrance a broad staircase leads up to a Calvary (in extra bad taste), 
containing a colossal statue of Chiist raised from the dead, by Gentil. 
A short distance east from St. Nicolas is St. Pantaleon, 16th century. 
To the right, on entering, is a Calvary by Gentil, and beyond it some 
curious groups, among which is one of St. Crispin, the patron of shoe- 
makers. The beautiful bronze reliefs on the panels of the pulpit are by 
Simard. The glass of the windows is rich, while the numerous statues on 
consols from the pillars give the church the appearance of a statuary. 

South from the church St. Pantaleori by the Rue de Croncels, and 
its continuation the Faubourg de Croncels, is the small chapel of St. 
Gilles. In this neighbourhood, IJ mile northwards from the barracks 
of the Oratoire, by a road through gardens and fields, are the viUage 
and church of St. Andr6, of which the principal feature is the west 
portal, constructed at the expense of the inhabitants in 1549, and 
ornamented by Gentil. 

Those who prefer to drive through the town should follow the order 
we have adopted. A cab for four costs 3 fr. per hour ; and for two, 
2 fr. However, before entering request to see the tariff. 

The weight known by the name of the Troy weight, was brought 
from Cairo during the time of the crusades, and first adopted in this 
city. 

From Troyes, either continue the journey 100 miles E. to La Fert6 
Bourbonne (see Route 20) ; and from La Ferte Bourbonne enter Alsace 
and visit the bathing establishments in the Yosges Mountains (see 
** Alsace and the mineral waters of the Vosges Mountains **). 

Or, return to Paris by Fontainebleau. (See page 121.) 

Or, take the coach that starts from the Place Croncels, near the 
Halle au Vin, for Sens, 40 miles west, where join Route 21, "Paris to 
Neuchatel, by Dijon." 



EXCURSION 7. 



PARIS TO FONTAINEBLEAU. Distance 37 miles. 

See Map of Burgundy. 
PARIS FONTAINEBLBAU 

MILES FROM MILES TO 

PARIS. Start from the station of the Chemin de Fer de Paris ^ 
a Lyon ; in whose time-tables see under ** Paris a Lyon." 

S CHARENTON-ON-THE-MARNE (pop. 6000). With a large 5^ 
lunatic asylum. In the neighbourhood are St. Maurice (pop. 4300), 
and the Chateau d'Alfort, now a veterinary college. (See Map of 
Environs of Paris. ) 

4t MAISONS-ALFORT (pop. 4100). On the Seine. Diana of 22^ 
Poitiers resided here for some time, and Robespierre lived in one of 
the villas. (See Map of Environs of Paris.) 

5t VILLENEUVE-SAINT-GEORGES (pop. 1200). On the junc- 23 
tion of the Yferes with the Seine. Junction with line to Orieans. (See 
Map of Environs of Paris.) 

iS MONTGERON (pop. 1300). Here is the castle which belonged ?S 
to Sillery, chancellor of Henri IV. In the neighbourhood is the 
hamlet of Crosne, where Nicholas Despreaux Boileau was born in 1636, 
in the house, No. 3 Rue Simon. (Map of Environs of Paris.) 

it BRUNOY (pop. 1200). Here a viaduct of 28 arches, 1234 feet H 
long and 99 feet high, carries the railway over the Yferes. Coach at 
station for Brie. Time 1 hour. 

SEmELUN (pop. 12,000). Rotels : Ymnce ; Monarque ; Com- v-i 
merce. This ancient town, called by Julius CsBsar in his Commentaries 
Melodunum, is neariy a mile from the station on the Seine. The finest 
buildings are St. Aspais with fine 16th century glass ; the Romanesque 
church Notre-Dame en I'lsle restored, and the Hotel de Ville, a modem 
building in the Renaissance style. Hardly 4 miles N. E. from Melun 
is the chateau of Vaux-Praslin or Vaux-le-Peny. 

Between Melun and Fontainebleau there is but one other station, 
Bois-le-Roi, composed chiefly of villas. 
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21 FONTAINEBLEAU (pop. 12,000). Omnibuses await passengers 
at the train. Fare 6 sous. 

In the vicinity of the palace- are a number of good hotels and 
restaurants. Among them may be mentioned France et d'Angle- 
terre, Londres, Aigle Noir, Europe, ChanceUerie,etc. — all near the Coiir 
des Adieux. 

The cheapest hotels and restaurants, are- in. the Grande Eue. 

Articles made of juniper wood are sold as souvenirs of the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 

Tariff for Drives in the Forest. 

A four-wheeled carriage for 6 persons, with 2 horses, 2.0 fr. for 

the day, with a gratuity to the coachman. 

For 4 personSj with 1 horse, 10 fr* foi* the day. 

Carriages may also be engaged by the hour at the following prices : — 

A four-wheeled carriage for 6 persons, with 2 horses, 4 fr. for the 
first hour, and 3 fr. for each succeeding hour. 

A four-wheeled carriage for 4 persons,^ with 1 horse, for the first 
hour 3 fr., and each succeeding hour 2 fr. 25 c. 

A two-wheeled carriage for 4 persons, with 1 horse,. 2 fr. an hour. 

Donkeys and mules may be hired at 3 fr. a day. 

Fontainebleau deserves a visit, not only to see the Chateau but to 
enjoy the delightful i^ir and walks in the gardens and woods which 
surround it. In the forest there is nothing remarkable, and those who 
enter it expecting otherwise wiU be disappointed. It is 60 miles in 
circumference, and contains 42,000 acres. An excellent plan of it by 
Danecourt and Hardy can be had at any of the booksellers' shops in the 
town ; by aid of which, assisted by the numerous sign-posts, pedestrians 
may explore every part without difficulty. 

The Chateau is open ifrom 11 to 3.. The men who- show it attend 
in one of the rooms on the left side of the ** Cour des Adieux," or ** du 
Cheval Blanc," which court forms the main entrance, A small fee is 
expected ; but as the Palace belongs to the State, it is not obligatory. 

To see the "appartements reserves" an especial order is requisite, 
procured by letter addressed to "M, Le Commandant des Chateaux." 
The "appartements reserves" comprehend sometimes a greater, and 
sometimes a smaller number of rooms, according to the requirements 
of the household, but never any of the splendid halls. 
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The order observed in showing the Palace is constantly changed, 
yet the itinerary we give will be fonnd in the main correct. It is 
sometimes reversed. 

The ChaiMAi of Fcmtainehl^au, as it now stands, is chiefly the work 
of Francis I., who commenced by demolishing the whole of the former 
edifice, excepting the pavilion of St Louis, which still exists. It con- 
sists of a number of plain square brick towers (" pavilions ") with lofty, 
ungainly chimney-stalks projecting from their pyramid-shaped roofs, 
all linked together by rows of low brick buildings. These inclose five 
courts, which, from their dimensions, may be called squares, each of 
which has some suggestive name, sueh as the Cour Ovale or du Donjon, 
the Cour des Princes, the Cour de la Fontaine, the Cour des Cuisines 
or Henri IV., and the Cour du Cheval Blanc, the greatest of all, 498 
feet by 368, called also the "Cour des Adieux" from having been the 
spot where Napoleon I. took leave of the French army after his first 
abdication (April 5, 1814). On the day he left (April 20) he delivered 
from the foot of the staircase " Fer a Cheval," in forcible terms, his 
farewell to the soldiers of the Old Guard. 

This is the part where visitors enter the chateau and commence 
with the Chapelle de la TrinitS, built by Francis I. in 1529, and 
largely decorated by Henri IV. in consequence of the Spanish ambas- 
sador having remarked that **the palace would be more beautiful if 
the Almighty were as well houded as his majesty." Napoleon III. was 
baptized in this chapel. 

From this ascend by the staircase of Fran9ois I. to the Galerie de 
Frcmgois /., extending 197 feet immediately behind the apartments of 
Napoleon I. The frescoes in this gallery are by Bosso and Primaticcio, 
iu part restored by Couderc. 

From this by a small door to the left, we enter the Apartments of 
Napoleon /., consisting of his secretary's room, his bath-room, the 
abdication-room, containing the small table on which he signed the 
deed ; his writing-room (cabinet de travail), bedroom ; Salle du Conseil, 
ceiling and panels painted by Boucher ; and the Salle du Trdne, with 
his throne under a canopy of embroidered velvet. The lustre in this 
room is of rock-crystal, and is valued at £4000. The portrait of Louis 
XIII. is by Philippe de Champaigne. 

Now follow the Apartments of the Empress or Marie Antoinette, con- 
sisting of the Boudoir, with the ceiling painted by Barth^l^my. The 
ornamental ironwork on the window fastenings is by Louis XVI. 

L 
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Some of his tools are shown in the Louvre in the Mus^e des Sonyerains. 
Adjoining is the bedroom. The furniture and gorgeous satin drapery 
were presented to Marie Antoinette by the city of Lyons. The saloon, 
painted by Sauvage and Barth^lemy ; and the Salon des Dames 
d'Honneur. 

From this suite of rooms we enter the Galerie de IXcme, now the 
library, where, among other curiosities, is seen the coat-of-mail worn 
by Monaldeschi when he was assassinated by order of his mistress, 
Christina of Sweden, on the 15th of October 1657. 

From the library we pass to the landing-place of the Esccdier des 
Ckasses de Louis XV.^ so called from the subject of the paintings. 
Now we enter the antechamber of the Appartements de RiceptioTij and 
pass into the SdUm des Tapisseries, hung with old Flemish tapestry. 
To it succeeds the Salon de Frarupis /., hung with Gobelins tapestry, 
and containing a remarkably fine chimney-piece. Then the Salon de 
Louis XIIL, who was bom here in 1601. The small looking-glass in 
this room was a present from the republic of Venice, and was the first 
that entered France. Then the Salon de St. Louis, which although in 
the ancient part of the chateau, has been so frequently altered, since 
the time of Francis I. to that of Loujls Philippe, that this haU may be 
said to be in reality the most recent. The white marble relief repre- 
sents Henri IV. on horseback. Then the Salon des Offiders d'Ordon- 
nance or de Service, with portraits of Henri IV. and Louis XV. in 
Gobelins tapestry, which communicates with the Salle du Garde de 
Corps, containing a. beautiful marble chimney-piece, surmounted by a 
bust of Henri IV., and flanked by statues of Strength and Peace. 
From this, passing through the Bovdoir of Louis XV., and under the 
Coupole of the Salle du Garde, we reach the landing-place of the 
Escalier d^Honneur or de VEmpereur, adorned with caryatides and 
frescoes by Rosso, retouched by Pujol. Here commence the apartments 
of Mme. de Maintenon, consisting of an antechamber, saloon, boudoir, 
bedroom, and toilet-room. They are of no interest further than that 
it W9S in one of them Louis XIV. signed the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes in 1685, which led to such cruelties against the Protestants in 
France. The embroidery on the furniture is all the work of the noble 
pupils of St Cyr. Passing them, we enter the splendid Galerie de 
Henri IL, or Salle des Fetes, 90 feet long by 80 broad, lighted by ten 
windows, the soffits and spandrils painted by Primaticcio and Niccolo. 
Five of them look into the Cour Ovale, and the others into the gardens. 
The chimney-piece is by Rondelet. 
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From this resplendent gallery we are conducted to the ChapelU de 
St. Satumin, built by Louis VII. after his return from Palestine, and 
consecrated by Thomas k Becket in 1169. The painted glass of the 
windows was manufactured at Sevres from designs by the Princess 
Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe ; and the altar is the same at which 
Pope Pius VII. performed mass during his stay at Fontainebleau from 
1812 to 1814. Adjoining is the Andenne ScUie d Manger de Louis 
Philippey or the Galerie des Colonnes, of the same dimensions as the 
Galerie de Henri II. immediately over it. At this part visitors leave 
the palace by the Porte Dor^e, opening into the **Cour Ovale." 

The ** Appartements Reserves" are, taking them in the order in 
which they are shown : — The Galerie des Assiettes or des Fresques^ 
decorated with 130 representations on porcelain of the royal residences 
in France, and incidents connected with Fontainebleau. The Apparte- 
ment de Louis XV., consisting of three rooms containing a series of 
hunting pictures by various artists. The AppwrteriMnts des Rtmes Meres, 
allotted to the guests of the Court They were inhabited by Catherine 
de Medicis and Anne of Austria (mother of Louis XIV.), whose 
portraits hang opposite each other in the bedroom ; and also by Pope 
Pius VII., more, however, as a prisoner than a guest of Napoleon I. The 
magnificent bedstead was put up by Napoleon III. for Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, when they were expected to have visited Fontainebleau. 
The tapestry is from the Gobelins manufactory, and the paintings are 
by Coypel, Mignard, and other French masters. La Galerie des Fastes, 
recently fitted up ; the Theatre; and the Chinese Mvsevm. 

From Fontainebleau return to Paris either by Montereau, Flamboin, 
and Gretz (see Excursion 6); or proceed to Vichy by Montargis (see 
Excursion 9); or proceed by Sens and Joigny to Dijon, etc., by 
Route 21, " Paris to Neuchatel." 



EXCURSION 8. 



PAEIS TO BEAUVAIS AND GOURNAY. 

Distance 78 miles. For time-table, see tinder Paris, Beauvais et Goumay, in the 

** Indicateur des Chemins de Fer du Nord." 
PARIS GOURNAY 

MILES FROM MILES TO 

PARIS, start from the station of * * Chemins de Fer du Nord. " 2i 

& ST. DENIS. (See Excursion 3.) Junction with line to Eng- ^ 
hien 3 miles beyond St. Denis. (See Map of the Environs of Paris.) 

" LOUVRES. S^ 



^ SURVILLIERS. Station for Mortefontaine. (See Excursion 4.) £S 
?S CHANTILLY (pop. 3000). (See Excursion 4.) S 

82 41 

'-/-' CREIL. A great railway junction. Here passengers for Beau- ^-^ 
vais and Goumay generally change carriages. 

^ BEAUYAIS (pop. 16,000). J^otels: Cygne, Trois PiUiers, it 
Angleterre, Ecu. 

The Hotel de Ville occupies one entire side of the principal square, 
and gabled houses, among which are the Hotels Cygne and Trois 
Pilliers, the other sides. In the centre is a bronze statue of Jeanne 
Hachette, who distinguished herself in the repulse of the Burgundian 
invaders commanded by Charles the Bold in 1472. 

N.E. from the square is the cathedral, and adjoining it the Eglise 
de la Basse Oeuvre. Opposite is the Palais de Justice, surrounded by 
walls, garnished with two massive towers at the gateway. 

Behind is the Hdtel Dieu, or hospital. 

The Cathedral, founded in 991, consists of avast choir and transept, 
or of the head and arms of a Latin cross, without the shafb. The 
entrances are at each end of the transept. The southern portal is 
covered with sculpture, and ornamented with delicately chiselled gal- 
leries and buttresses, encasing a beautiful rose window. The northern 
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portal is similar, displaying among the figures those of the salaman- 
der and other insignia of the royal family. 

Tall lancet-arches surround the sanctuary, and over these rise 
windows from 50 to 55 feet high, with paintings in glowing hues by 
Jean and Nicolas Lepot The roof is 154 feet above the floor. 

On the walls is beautiful tapestry representing scenes in the lives 
of Sts. Peter and Paul. Near a curious old clock is the small marble 
statue of Cardinal Forbin, a chef-d'oeuvre of the sculptor Coustou. 
The church of^ the Basse Oeuvre, adjoining the cathedral, dates from 
the 6th century. The interior, 91 feet long, 72 feet wide, and 72 feet 
high, is divided into aisles by curious square pillars. It is now 
restored, and is used principally as a school, where the catechism and 
mysteries of the Romish Church are taught. It contains also a small 
museum. To the west of the Place de rH6tel de Ville is St Etienne, 
built in 997. The paintings on the windows represent saints dressed 
as kings of France. Over the N. end of the transept is a rose window 
representing the wheel of fortune, and above it some good iron rail 
work. 

Beauvais is situated on the junction of the Avelon with the Th^rain. 
It contains important manufactories of tapestry, carpets, lace, velvet, 
cloth, and blankets. Of these establishments the two most important 
are "La Manufacture Imperiale de Tapis," in the Rue St. Thomas, 
founded in 1664, specimens of whose workmanship are mef with in the 
most richly furnished apartments of the palaces of France. The finest 
velveted carpets called de Savonnerie are made here and at the Gobelins 
in Paris. The other is a private tapestry-manufactory belonging to M. 
T^tard, Boulevard St. Jean, who employs above 700 workmen. The 
establishment of M. Yerit^, the famous clockmaker, is in the Rue Ste. 
Marguerite. 

Jacquerie originated among the x)easantry in the neighbourhood of 
Beauvais in the middle of the 14th century. This ** Jacquerie " was a 
faction which ravaged France during the captivity of Jean II. in Eng- 
land in 1858^ after the fatal defeat at Poitiers. It was chiefly composed 
of revolted peasants, and led by a certain Caillot, sumamed ** Jacques 
Bonhomme," whence its name. After attacking many castles and 
killing a number of their lordly masters, it was suppressed after a fero- 
cious ontbredk, which lasted six months. It resembled Jack Cade's 
insurrection, which took place in England 92 years afterward. 
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A coach leaves Beauvais for Crfevecoeur, 14 miles N. It is a pretty 
town of 3400 inhabitants, with a large old brick castle^in the mid«t of 
an extensive park. 

it SAINT GERMER, or ST. GERMER db FLY (pop. 1300). JL 
Here are the fine ruins of the Abbey founded in 660 by St. Gunner. 
The Abbey Church, now the parish church, was built in the 11th 

century. Adjoining ^the choir is a beautiful chapel built in 1260, 

resembling the Sainte Chapelle of Paris. 

3 GOURNAY (pop. 4000). Inns : Nord ; Lion d'Or. Famous for 
butter and cheese. The most interesting buUdiDg is the church of St. 
Hildebert, founded towards the conclusion of the 11th century. 

Junction here with Route 12 B — Paris to Dieppe by Gisors and 
Neuchatel. 

From Goumay return by rail to Paris by Gisors and Pontoise. 

GOURNAY TO PARIS. 

Distance 58^ miles. For Time-Table, see under *' Paris k Gtonmay/' in the 
*' Indicateur des Cliemins de Fer de TOuest." 

GOURNAY PARIS 

MILES VROM MILES TO 

GOURNAY. ^ 

w^ GISORS (pop. 4000). Inns : Trois Poissons, etc. Junction JJ^ 
with branch-lines to Vernon, 27 miles west^ and to Pont de I'Arche 
33 J miles N.W., both on Route 12 — Dieppe to Paris. 

Gisors is a manufacturing town, situated in a fertile plain. The 
choir of the parish church is of the 13th century, and the portal of the 
15th. The castle, built in 1175, is now an imposing ruin. Around it 
is the town park. 

41 IS 

..^ Pontoise (pop. 6500). Inns: Cerf, etc. An ancient town on Z^ 

the right bank of the Oise. The church of St. Maclou was commenced 
in the 11th century, and Notre-Dame in the 14th. (See Route 12 A.) 

^ ERMONT-JUNCTION (see Map of Environs of ParisJ. ThoseJ;^ 
who from Ermont return to Paris by St. Denis, arrive at tfie station of 
the Chemins de Fer du Nord ; while those who return by Argenteuil 
arrive at the St Lazare station of the Chemins de Fer de JJOuest.* 
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EXCURSION 9. 



PARIS TO VICHY. 

Distftnce 227 miles. Time by Express 8 hours. For fares and time of starting, 
see under " Paris k Lyon, par Le Bourbonnais/' in the " Indicateur des Chemins 
de Fer de Paris k Lyon." (See Map of Burgundy and the Wine District.) 

PARIS VICHY 

KILES FROM MILES TO 

PARIS. Start from the Lyons Railway station, in the Boule- 227 
vard Bazas. The greater part of the way is through an uninteresting 
country, watered by the shiggish rivers the Loire and the Allier. 

21 FONTAINEBLEAU, described in Excursion 7 from Paris. 129 

& MORET (pop. 2000). Inn: Ecu de France. An ancient town w5 
on the Loing, with two old gateways, and a church of the 12th century. 

3 MONTARGIS (pop. 9000). ffotel: Ville de Lyon. On the 15J 
river Loing and the canal Briare, with remains of its old fortifications, 
as well as of the castle, built in the reign of Charles V. Junction with 
line to Paris by Malesherbes. 

55 GIEN (pop. 7000). Hotels: Poste, etc. This, the Genabum of w? 
Caesar's Commentaries^ is situated on the right of the Loire. It con 
tains a castle built by Anne de Beaujeu towards the end of the 15th 
century, and some sculptured houses of the same period. In 1432 
Jeanne d'Arc accompanied Charles VII. from Gien to Reims to be 
consecrated. 

12J COSNE (pop. 7000). Hotels: France, etc. This little town on 19? 
the Loire, at its junction with the Nohain, retains still some parts of its 
old fortifications and of its ancient castle. Some of the churches are 
worthy of notice, especially St. Aignan. There is here a large anchor 
and chain foundry. 

IS" LA CHARITlfe (pop. 6000). Inns: Poste, etc. A town on 5£ 
the Loire, dealing largely in wood and iron. It possesses a fine old 
parish church, Sainte Croix, and a large convent 

12 POUGUES-LES-EAUX (pop. 2000). Hotel: Des Eaux. Famous 3 
for the excellence of its wine ; and the efficacy of its mineral waters 
employed in a large bathing establishment 

lEi FOURCHAMBAULT (pop. 7000), on the Loire. With large II 
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ironworks. The Colonne de Juillet and the Pont du Carrousel were 
cast here. 

ISnEVERS (pop. 21,000). Hotels: Europe; France. In this ^ 
ancient town, on the Loire, Csesar (b.c. 52) fixed his headquarters, 
and left his supplies and military chest, which, however, were plundered 
hy the inhabitants after his defeat at Gergovia near Clermont. It is 
situated in a flat country, abounding with iron ; and foundries for 
casting cannon, chain-cables, anchors, massive machinery, imple- 
ments of husbandry, etc. In the most elevated portion is the Grande 
Place, containing the Palais Ducal, now the Palais de Justice, a 
plain parallelogram flanked with towers and turrets, built in the 
15th century. In it are the Picture Gallery, a collection of pottery 
of the 16th century, and some Gallo-Roman antiquities. Opposite to 
the Palais is the Cathedral of St. Cyr, rebuilt in the 13th century, with 
parts belonging to other epochs. The nave was rebuilt in 1188, the 
north portal in 1240, the choir in the 14th century, and the south 
portal in the 15th century. In the interior we find an east and a 
western apse, the former being Gothic, the other Romanesque. On 
the flagstones at the western end is the meridian traced by the astro- 
nomer Cassini while engaged in the triangulation of France. At the 
extremity of the Promenade is the head establishment of the Nuns les 
Dames de Nevers, and in the vicinity one of the head branches of the 
Soeurs de la Charite. 

Junction with branch line to Chagny, 178 miles eastwards, passing 
either Autun or Creuzot. (See Route 23. ) 

« — ' SAINCAIZE. Junction with branch to Bourges 32 miles west, w-* 
(See page 131. ) 

^®^ MOULINS (pop. 20,000). HoUh : Dauphin ; Paris ; AUier. A ®^ 



cheerful town on the river Allier, in the midst of a country called 
"riant" by the French. Here Lord Clarendon wrote several volumes 
of his history of the Republic. The Cathedral, Notre-Dame, is in the 
florid style of the 15th century. The vaulting shafts are of dark lava 
from Volvic, while the mass of the building is of a fine white sand- 
stone. Behind the altar is an open sculptured stone staircase, and 
in an adjoining side chapel a painted figure of the wasted form of a 
female. 

Worthy of all praise is the marble mausoleum of Henri II., Due de 
Montmorenci, in the chapel of the Lycee, No. 15 Rue de Paris, just 
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beyond the hotel and the Palais de Justice. Godson of Henri IV., and 
one of the most illustrious and bravest marshals of France, he had the 
misfortune to draw upon himself the enmity of Cardinal Richelieu and 
the displeasure of Louis XIII., which led to his execution in the 
Capitole (Hotel de Ville) of Toulouse on the 30th of October 1632, 
where the knife is still preserved. 

In the public library, containing 20,000 volumes, is a manuscript 
Bible of the 12th century, called the Souvigny Bible. The town clock, 
with its moving statues, is mounted on a tower 40 feet high, built in 
the 16th century. A handsome stone bridge of 13 arches spans the 
Allier. 

At Moulins, junction with line to Montlu9on, 60 miles "W. (see 
page 131). Junction with branch line to Chagny, 90 miles eastwards 
(see Route 23). 

Nine miles W. from Moulins by rail is Souvigny (pop. 3500), con- 
taining a beautiful basilica 275 feet long, 125 wide, and 56 high, 
which, however, has been so often retouched and repaired, that it 
presents a great variety of styles. It is all that remains of the priory 
founded in 913. 

From Souvigny a diligence goes to St Menoux, five miles distant, 
and Bourbon I'Archambault, five miles farther, or ten miles from 
Souvigny. At St. Menoux is another of those fine old churches ; while 
Bourbon I'Archambault possesses an excellent bathing establishment 
supplied by two saline springs. The temperature of one is 124° Fahr., 
and contains iodine, and is eminently diaphoretic, diuretic, and tonic. 
The other is 54° Fahr., and is diuretic and laxative. They are also effi- 
cacious in curing wounds and bruises, approaching in that property the 
waters of Barfeges. Hotels : France, Garnier. Pop. 4000. Bourbon 
I'Archambault was the capital of the Dukes of Bourbon, from whom 
were descended the royal families of France, Spain, Naples, and Lucca. 

?2P ST. GERMAIN DES FOSSES. The traffic at this station is i 
always very great, and cajriages have generally to be changed. For 
routes to Lyons by St Germain des Fosses, see Routes 28 and 29. 

wi VICHY, on the Allier. Hotels: Around the bathing establish- 
ment — Ambassadeurs, Guillermen, Paris, Paix, Pare, Provence, Princes, 
Luxembourg, Richelieu, etc. etc. In the Rue de Paris, the street 
which leads from the railway station to the bathing establishment — 
Rome, Univers, Reims, Bade, Commerce, Ecu, Globe, Nord, Cote d'Or, 
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Rhone, St Louis, Joax, Lion d'Or, Brest, etc. First-class hotels 
charge from 12 to 15 francs per day for board and lodging ; second-class 
hotels from 8 to 10 francs. 

There are also many frimished apartments, such as Miran, Bucro, 
Chassaindin, Yilla Eugenie. 

Sundries. — Hydropathic establishment, Rue de Ballore, on the banks 
of the Sichon. English Physicians and Chapel. Numerous schools. 
Population 7000. The number of visitors who frequent annually the 
baths is estimated at 25,000. 

A long street, the Rue de Paris, leads from the station to the great 
square or Pare, containing the splendid bathing establishment and 
casino, surrounded by magnificent hotels. Beyond this we reach the 
old or original town, occupying the exact site of the Gallo-Roman city 
of the Aqufle-Calidae, as is proved by the antiquities discovered during 
the excavations made for the construction of the thermal estab- 
lishment. 

This establishment consists of two large buildings opposite to each 
other. 

1st. The " Grand Etablissement," containing only first-class baths ; 
a parallelogram 167 feet long by 250 broad, provided with 100 
cabinets with baths, and traversed by a gallery from N. to S., having 
on the western side the gentlemen's baths, and on the eastern the 
ladies'. At the extremity of this passage is a reading-room. Each 
bath costs 3 fr., including service and linen. An hour and a quarter 
is allowed, including dressing. Below the baths are large reservoirs. 

2d. On the opposite side of the street is a similar edifice containing 
204 cabinet baths of the second and third class, costing respectively 
2 fr. and 65 c. each. 

The difference in price between the first and second class baths 
results from the less amount of linen and towels given. They are all 
equally efficacious, and are all supplied from the same springs. 

Both of these edifices contain together 850 baths, and 150 shower- 
baths ; and during the season as many as 4000 baths can be given in 
a single day. They commence at 3.30 a.m. and continue till 5 p.m., 
but at one part of the season till even later. 

Patients may visit Vichy at any time ; but the season best suited 
to follow with success the course of treatment, is from the 15th May 
till the end of June ; and from the 15th August till the beginning of 
October. As the month of May is sometimes rainy, the best time is 
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from the 15tli of August to the end of September. Autumn being the 
finest season of the year in France, and the most equable, is therefore 
the most favourable for a treatment of this kind. 

The Vichy treatment lasts from 3 to 4 weeks. . The waters are 
taken in the morning and during the day, and baths daily or every 
second day. 

The waters rise from 9 springs, are alkaline, and slightly effervescent, 
are easily absorbed into the system, and are agreeable to the palate. 
There is nothing charged for drinking the waters on the spot, but if 
carried away 30 c. per litre must be paid. The springs are accessible 
from 4 A.M. till 8 p.m. 

The following general outHne of the springs may be usefril for the 
intending visitor : — 

In the northern gallery is the spring called the Orand-Grille, from 
a lai^e railing which formerly surrounded it. In the 24 hours it 
yields 18,000 gallons. Temperature 108° Fahr., and is used chiefly for 
derangements of the digestive organs, arising from congestion of the 
liver, obstruction of the viscera, bilious calculi, gravel, etc. 

Near the Grande-Grille is the Puits Chamel, whose water is drawn 
off by a pump. Temperattire 113° Fahr. Used for the organs of 
respiration and incipient consumption. Yields 560 gallons per day. 

Meadames spring. Temperature 61°. Yielding 4000 gallons per 
day. Alkaline and chalybeate. Valuable for nervous temperaments, 
and especially applicable for poverty of the blood and chlorosis. 

Celestins. Temperature 67°. Yields 450 gallons per day, and is 
rich in carbonic acid and saline ingredients. It is prescribed for affec- 
tions of the kidneys and bladder, gout and diabetes. 

Hauterive, Temperature 59° Fahr. Yields 6000 gallons per day. 
Resembles the Celestins, and is situated at the end of a beautiftil 
avenue. The water of Hauterive bears exportation well. 

HdpUoU, Temperature 87° Fahr. Yielding 12,000 gallons per 
day. Resembles the Grand-Grille, but is less exciting, and more 
adapted for delicate patients of nervous susceptibility, or disposed to 
pulmonary congestion or hemorrhage. It renders the best services in 
cases of indigestion, want of appetite, and of chronic derangement of 
the chylopoietic viscera. It is situated in the Place Rosalie, in front 
of the hospital of the town. 

Lucas spring. —Temperature 85° to 89° Fahr., and yields 3256 
gallons per day. Is prescribed for cutaneous and scrofulous affections. 

The Pare spring. Temperature 73° Fahr. Yields per day 9000 
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gallons. Is liighly impregnated with carbonic acid, assists digestion, 
and is situate in the park under a kiosque. 

The spring Puits CarrS, from which an enormous quantity of water 
is drawn. Temperature 110° Fahr. 

At the extremity of the avenue, and standing between the old and 
new town, is the Casino^ where theatrical performances, concerts, and 
balls, are given every evening during the season. The baU-roomi is 60 
feet long by 38 wide and 45 high, and lighted by five large bay 
windows looking into the park. The decorations are of the period 
of Louis XIV., with elegantly painted walls and ceiling, and full- 
length portraits of the emperor and empreus at each end. A gallery, 
running across the building in a lateral direction, separates the ball- 
room from the theatre, which occupies the centre of the Casino, and 
contains seats for 800 persons. The remainder of the building is oc- 
cupied by the reading, billiard, and card rooms, and a saloon reserved 
for ladies, containing albums, newspapers, pianos, etc. One entrance 
ticket 4 fr. For a month 30 fr. ; for 8 days 16 fr. 

In the park of the Casino is a music pavilion, in which open air 
concerts are given every morning and afternoon during the season by 
an orchestra of about 40 of the best musicians of Paris. 

The environs of Vichy are very beautiful ; the charming valley in 
which it is situate, between the AUier and the Sichon, resembles a pro- 
longation of the Limagne of Auvergne. To the S. and S.E. rise the 
peaks of the Monts-Domes and the Monts-du-Forez. To the E. and 
N. are picturesque hiUs covered with vineyards and fruit-trees, while 
the delightful valley of the Sichon abounds with lovely spots, wild 
gorges, and roaring cascades. 

Among the most interesting excursions are — 

La MontoLgne Verte (2} miles) is a pleasant stroll, and from a summei^ 
house there is a fine view over the basin of the Allien 

Cttssei (2 miles) possesses some lustorieal interest. The church is of 
the 12th century. 

L*Ardoisiere (64 miles from Vichy) is a favourite excursion. Near it 
is the Chateau of Bourbon-Btisset (1319). 

The Chateau de Bmidan (11 miles) is a fine specimen of a feudal castle 
of the time of Francis I. It belongs to the Due de Montpensier. Ch/Ud- 
don (13 miles) is another interesting medlsBval village and castle. Thers 
is a mineral spring. 

The Chateau d^Effiat (17th century) is now in ruins. 
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VICHY TO PARIS. 

By MOULINS, MONTLUgON, BOURGES, and ORLEANS. Dis- 
tance 294 mUes. Or by GANNAT and MONTLUQON, which is 
21 miles nearer. 

For Time-Tables see under Parla, Bourges, MontlaQon, Moalins, et Bezenet, in 
thei" Indicateur du Chemin de For d'Orleans." For Qannat to MontlnQon see 
under that head in the same Time-Tables. 

VICHY PARIS 

MILES FBOM MILES TO 

VICHY. ^ 

^ ST. GERMAIN DES FOSSfiS Junction. From this station ^ 
either go round to Montlu9on by Gannat, 42 miles from Montlu9on, or 
goby 

82 262 

^.^ MOULINS. Here change carriages, and take the rail in the ...^ 
direction of Montlu9on. 

iJL SOUVIGNY. This is the station from which to visit the ^ 
places mentioned under Excursions from Moulins (see page 128). 

^t DOYET Junction, with branch to Bezenet and its coal-mines, ^^ 
4 miles southwards. 

f^ MONTLUgON (pop. 19,000). JETofeZ*; France, etc. Situated?!!^ 
on the river Cher. The castle and the church of Notre Dame are of 
the 14th century, and St. Pierre of the 15th. At Montlu9on junction 
with line to Saint Sulpice, 76 miles west (see Route 35), and to Poitiers, 
78 miles farther west (see Route 38). 

Five miles south from Montlu9on by omnibus is NERIS (pop. 3000). 
Hotels : Rochette, Paris, Promenade, Jardin, etc. etc. etc., with an excel- 
lent thermal mineral establishment. Water unctuous, inodorous, and 
freely alkaline ; temperature 113 to 125 Fahrenheit, " Their general 
action is very analogous to that of the Wildbad springs." — Dr, Lee, 

w^^ MARMAGNE Junction. Five miles east from Marmagne ^.^ 
Junction, by the branch line to Nevers, is 

BOURGES, 144 miles from Paris (pop. 30,000). Hotels : France, 
Place Planchat ; Boule d'Or, Place St. Bonnet. Situated on the junc- 
tion of the rivers Auron, Yevre, and Voiselle, with an arsenal and 
£cole Pyrotechnique, covering 650 acres. Bourges, styled in Ceesar's 
Commentaries "Avaricum, the strongest place of the Biturgians," 
is a dull town, consisting of very ordinary houses, and steep streets 
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paved with lai^ stones. The principal street, the Rue Moyenne, ex- 
tends from the vicinity of the cathedral, in the S.E. of the town, to the 
street of Jacques Coeur, in the N. W. of the town. This latter street is 
named after the fine edifice it contains, constructed in 1443 by Jacciues 
Coeur, jeweller and finance minister of Charles VII. It is now the 
Hotel de Ville, and has been most ably restored to all its original 
quaint beauty. At the entrance is the motto of Jacques Cobut — " A 
vaillant coeur riens impossible," and on each side of the beautifully 
sculptured doorway two life-size figures cut in stone, looking out of 
windows, representing Jacques and his wife. The pyramid-shaped roof 
of the beautiful pavilion forming the fa9ade is adorned with delicate 
finials, while the adjoining pinnacle of the small tower is one mass of 
curiously-wrought crockets in oxidised lead, surmounted by a statue of 
Jeanne d'Arc. Decoration is lavished all over, even on the chimney- 
stalks, while over the doors are curiously-sculptured figures, suggestive 
of the uses of the rooms they open into. The roof of the hall leading 
to the chapel is in the form of the inverted hull of a ship, and the chapel 
itself is beautifully painted and covered with frescoes, lately retouched. 
Close by is the Maison Cujas, a brick house of the 14th century, 
now the Gendarmerie. Opposite to Jacques' mansion is the Musee, or 
Picture Gallery. Nos. 178 and 186 are the portraits of Jacques and 
his wife. 

At No. 6 Rue des Vieilles Prisons is the house of Charles VII. and 
Louis XI. The chapel is here the principal object ; but at every turn 
delightful morsels of sculpture and architecture, all in exquisite taste, 
present themselves. It is occupied by the Blue Sisters of Charity. 

At the S.E. extremity of the town, on an eminence, stands the 
cathedral, built in the 18th century, of most colossal dimensions, yet 
each individual part so admirably proportioned to each other, that the 
magnitude of none is striking. The formation of a true conception of 
its height and breadth is greatly aided by ascending to the triforium, 
over the arcade, resting on 80 lofty pillars running round the nave ; 
each pillar is 28 feet in circumference, and 55 feet high ; while the roof 
is 121 feet higher still, or 176 feet above the floor. The edifice is 
430 feet long, and 131 broad ; contains 60 detached pillars and 40 
attached ; and is lighted by 111 windows, 80 of which have rose 
windows above them, the finest rose being over the window behind the 
organ. The glass is of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. The oigan 
was built in 1663, and the clock was made in 1423. There are also a 
few good pictures ; but especially worthy of notice are the two tapestries 
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Louis Philippe presented to the cathedral. They are copies of Kapl^ael's 
cartoons, and are valued at £10,500. 

The principal facade consists of five deeply-recessed canopied portals, 
with the soffits and archivolts covered with rows of elaborate sculpture, 
representing Scripture subjects. These portals are flanked by two 
squai-e towers : the Tour de Beurre, 214 feet high, and ascended by 
416 steps, and commanding a splendid view ; and the Tour Sourde, 
187 feet high, but unfinished. 

The interior consists of a nave, and two aisles on each side. A 
broad staircase leads down to a spacious crypt, with a groined roof, 
the ribs being extraordinarily bent. This part was built towards the 
end of the 12th century. In the third window on the N. side is a 
piece of painted glass of the 11th century ; but the six following win- 
dows are of glass of the 14th century, and were foimerly in the Sainte 
Chapelle of Bourges. Here, reposing alone, is the monument of Jean 
de Berri, brother of Charles V. In an inclosed space is an admirable 
Entombment, consisting of nine coloured stone statues, standing beside 
the body of our Lord, laid on a beautifully sculptured bier. In this 
same compartment of the crypt are some remarkably fine marble statues 
of members of the Berri family. 

Bourges was burnt down by Caesar B.C. 52. Under Augustus it be- 
came the capital of Aquitania, one of the great Boman divisions of Gaul, 
and in 1180, under Philip II., one of the Capets, the capital of Berri. 

The cruel Louis XI. was a native of Bourges, as also the famous 
pulpit orator Bourdaloue, bom August 20, 1632. Of him Madame de 
S6vign6 wrote, that she "had never heard anything more beautiful, 
more noble, more astonishing, than the sermons of Father Bourdaloue." 

^ VIERZON Junction (pop. 10,000). ffoteh : Croix Blanche, ^ 
Boeuf, etc. ; refreshment-room at station. A town of increasing im- 
portance, on the confluence of the Yfevre with the Cher. Here Excur- 
sion 11 from Paris may be joined by the branch rail to Tours, 70 miles 
west, {passing the Chateau Chenonceaux. (See page 144.) 

^ ORLEANS. See Excursion 11 from Paris, which at this ^ 
point is joined. 

^ ETAMPES. (See Excursion 11 from Paris, page 135.) jj^ 

Arrive at Paris at the railway station of the Chemin de Fer d'Orleans. 
(See S.E. side of Plan of Paris.) 



EXCURSION 10. 



PARIS TO SCEAUX. 

Distance 8 miles. Time 82 minutes. Leaving every hour, at the hour, from the 
station of the Chemin de Fer de Sceaux (see the south side of Plan of Paris). 

This same line is continued to Orsay, 15 miles from Paris ; and Limours, 25 miles 
from Paris. In Paris omnibuses await the arrival of the trains. 

Four miles from Paris is 

ARCUEIL (pop. 5100) on the BiSvre, in a pleasant valley. 

Here is the aqueduct constructed by Jacques Debrosse by order of 
Marie de Medicis in 1618, to convey the waters of the Rungis to Paris. 
It crosses the valley of the Bi^vre by 24 arches of 426 yards in length, 
and reaches Paris by the finest subterranean aqueduct in France, 8 miles 
long, with a declivity of 1 foot in 1300. At the foot of the contiguous 
road, leading from the railway station to the village is a small piece of 
the aqueduct constructed by the Romans in the middle of the 6th 
century to convey the waters of the Rungis to the Palais des Thermes. 

Two miles beyond, or 6 miles from Paris, is 

FONTENAY-AUX-ROSES (pop. 2200), with large sand-beds and 
nursery gardens. It derives its name from the privilege it formerly 
possessed of supplying the Court and Parliament with roses. On the 
annual assembly held in May, the Peers and Magistrates received each 
a bunch of flowers, in which the number of roses corresponded with the 
rank of the individual ; but this ceremony gave rise to so many dis- 
putes it had to be abolished. It is still famous for roses, and has 
besides large strawberry and violet beds. 

SCEAUX (pop. 2600). A little town, frequented by the Ps^ians 
on Sundays and holidays, surrounded by villas and country houses. 
What remains of the old castle has been converted into a restaurant, 
and the grounds into gardens for balls and other amusements. 

Large quantities of strawberries are cultivated liere. 
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EXCURSION 11. 



Paris to Orleans, the Castles of Tourainb, Tours, Saumur, and 
Angers ; whence return to Paris by Le Mans, Chartres, 
Maintbnont, Rambouillet, and Versailles. 

Distance 402 miles, not including the branch excursions. See Railway Map, and 
Map of Touraine. Consult the Time-Tables of the Chemins de Fer d'Orleans, 
and also those of the Chemins de Fer de I'Ouest. No other tour in France, 
within an equal space, contains so many important towns, grand cathedrals, 
famous castles, and places of historical interest. 



PARIS PARIS TO ANGERS. Distance 210 miles. ANGERS 

MILES FROM MILB8 TO 

PARIS. Start from the station of the Chemins de Fer d* Orleans, 



where take a ticket for whatever place is to be first visited. For time- 
tables as far as Tours, see under "Paris, Tours et Bordeaux par Orleans," 
in the Indicateur des Chemins de Fer d'Orleans, sold at all the 

stations on the line. 

20 190 

BRETIGNY junction with the line to Tours, by Chateaudun 



and Vendome (see page 160). 

^ ETAMPES (pop. 9000). Hotels : Grande Courrier et Bois de ^^^ 



Vincennes ; Grand Monarque — ^in the town. Opposite the station are the 
Hotel des Voyageurs, whence a coach starts for Dourdan ; and the Hotel 
du Nord, whence a coach starts for Pithviers. A dull town. The 
great black tower beside the station is the Tour de Guinette, and is all 
that remains of the Palais des Quatre Tours, built by King Robert in 
the 11th century. It and the surrounding grounds are the property 
of the town, and have been converted into a public park. 

The Maison de Diane de Poitiers is a plain house in No. 1 Rue de 
la Tannerie. The mansion of Anne de Pisseleu, built in 1538, is more 
turreted and sculptured, and stands beside the Mairie. 

Of the churches, the best are Notre-Dame (13th century), with its 
fine belfry and castellated walls ; and St. Basil, farther up the street, 

M 
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bearing on the exterior a venerable aspect, which, by renovation, has 
disappeared from the interior. In the square and opposite the theatre, 
stands a marble statue to the memory of the naturalist, Etienne Geoffroy 

Sainte-Hilaire, who died in 1857. 

73 137 

J^ LES AUBRAIS station. Here passengers for Orleans change ^.^ 

carriages. 

J^ ORLEANS (pop. 61,000), 74 miles east from Tours. Hotela: l^ 
Orleans ; Trois Empereurs in the Rue Bannier, which the omnibus 
traverses from end to end on its way from the station to the Place du 
Martroi ; and the Hotel Boule d'Or in the Rue d'llliers. In the 
neighbourhood of the station is the large new hotel, St. Aignan. Cab, 
14 fr. the course ; 2 fr. the hour. Cab to the source of the Loiret and 
back, 9 fr. Omnibus starting every 4 hour from the Place du Matroi 
to Olivet. Fare 80 c. (6 sous) ; distance 24 miles. From Olivet, the 
source of the Loiret is 2 miles farther. " Temple-Protesant," in the 
Rue Parisie. 

Orleans has a fine cathedral and many interesting historical associa- 
tions ; among others those connected with the brilliant exploits of a 
noble-hearted girl of eighteen, Jeanne d'Arc, generally called La Pucelle 
(the maid) ; who, full of enthusiastic devotion towards her king and 
country, combated almost insuperable difficulties, brought a supply of 
provisions to the famishing inhabitants of Orleans (1429), drove off the 
English armies, and restored France, freed from their power, into the 
hands of her sovereign, Charles VII. 

The old ramparts, extending in a semicircle about the town, are 
now pleasant walks ; and the only remnant of the fortifications is La 
Tour Blanche, in the Rue St. Flou, entered by the Guichet de Moy 
jfrom the Quay du Chatelet (see Plan). A little way down the quay 
stood the bridge the English held during the siege ; while their strong- 
hold, and the part against which the intrepid Jeanne directed her 
daring attacks, was nearly opposite, at the Rue des Tourelles. 

The Rue Bannier, and its continuation the Rue Royale, from the 
Place Martroi, intersect the town, and are the principal streets. From 
the Rue Royale branches off at right angles a broad street, the Rue de 
Jeanne d'Aro, terminating in front of the cathedral Sainte Croix, a 
superb cruciform structure founded by Henri IV. in 1601, nine years 
before his death. It is 485 feet long and 243 broad. The facade contains 
three doorways, each surmounted by a circular window, with tracery 
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like filigree work in stone. From the sides rise two elegant towers 
280 feet high, crowned by sculptured architectural coronets. The 
buttresses are so profusely adorned with pinnacles, crockets, and 
finials, that they appear as if intended rather for the display of 
elaborate decoration than for the support of the building. 

In the interior two double aisles of 55 detached clustered pillars 
line the nave. Over the front arcade rise an open triforium, and a 
clerestory of 35 windows, mostly coloured. The best pictures are a 
Mater Dolorosa by Bourdin, and a Christ by Tuby. 

At the N. side of the square are the theatre, the library, the enor- 
mous barracks called J. J. Bousseau, and the wheat-market. 

Opposite the cathedral is the Mairie or H5tel de Yille, built in 
1530. To inspect it, apply to the Concierge, to the left on entering. 

Among the first rooms entered is the Salle de Mariage, where 
Francis II., husband of Mary Stuart, died. Over the spot hangs a 
painting representing the scene. Mary is kneeling beside her husband, 
and Catherine de Medicis, the mother of Francis, is seated at some dis- 
tance forbidding the doctors to operate upon him for an abscess in the 
ear, of which he died. Opposite is a picture of Jeanne d'Arc in prison. 
In the Salle de Reception is a portrait of Jeanne by Pichou, retouched 
by Ingres. In the same room is the beautiful bronze equestrian 
statuette of Jeanne d'Arc, by the Princess Amelie : she is supposed to 
see, for the first time, a dead soldier. 

The Picture and Natural History Museums are in the old H6tel de 
Ville, whose position is sufficiently indicated by the ancient tower. 
The pictures are in three rooms. Among the best are : — No. 289. 
Conrad Deckar. No. 278. Charles Boromeus, by Philippe de Chara- 
paigne. No. 163. The Ape Sculptor, by Watteau. No. 648. Mary 
Stuart when a widow. No. 196. Fran9ois I. No. 1613. The Four 
Elements as represented at the feast given by Richelieu. No. 477. 
Cows, by Rosa Bonheur. A statue of Venus by Pradier, etc. 

There are also two rooms called the Museum of Jeanne d'Arc, a 
name they do not merit, as they contain nothing that really belonged 
to her. The first room is hung with scenes from her Hfe in Beauvais 
tapestry, and a small piece of embroidery, made in Switzerland in 1429, 
representing her arrival in Chinon. In the second room are six or 
eight portraits of her executed from imagination, and a stucco cast of 
the statuette of her by the Princess Amelie of Orleans. 

Close to the Musee, by the Rue des Albanais, is La Maison de Diane 
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de Poitiers, now the Musee Historique, containing ancient sculpture, 
columns, and ornaments found in the neighbourhood. In the first 
storey are some articles of furniture, chimney-pieces, tapestry of the 
16th century, and more Roman antiquities. The arrangement of the 
rooms has been completely altered to suit the present requirements. 
The stone roof of the small room off the hall of the first floor remains 
as it was in Diane's time. The house of Agnes Sorel is No. 16 Rue 
Fabourg (see Plan) ; her name is inscribed on a marble tablet over the 
door. The house inhabited by Jeanne d'Arc is No. 36 of the same 
street, now converted into part of the public school (Lycee). The room 
she slept in is on the ground floor ; above is her sitting-room. 

The usual excursion from Orleans is to the sources of the Loiret, in 
tastefully laid out grounds, two miles beyond the village of Olivet. They 
are La Grande and La Petite Source, and yield together per minute 9300 
gallons of water ; so that, although the Loiret is not nine miles long from 
its source to the junction with the Loire, it attains at once the proportions 
of a stately river. To reach it, enter the small omnibus starting every 
half-hour from the principal square. Fare, 30 centimes ; time, 30 minutes. 
At Olivet bridge descend to the river by the small path where the boats 
lie. Fare going there and back, 3 fr. They stop within a mile of the 
place, so that the rest of the way must be walked. 

m 

WW BLOIS (pop. 18,000). Motels : On the quay, Angleterre and ^— ' 
the Fete Noire. In the centre of the town, H6tel de Blois, and at the 
castle, H6tel du Chateau. 

Coaches for the Chateau of Chambord, with one horse, 12 fr. ; with 
two horses, 16 fr. Time there and back three hours, not including time 
spent in castle. Distance 12 J miles. The same prices for the Chateau 
Chaumont 

Blois is built on a hill rising from the banks of the Loire, full of fine 
terraces connected by steep streets. On the highest of these terraces 
is the large ** Place,** containing the Prefecture, the Palais de Justice, 
and the corn-market j and, above all, extensive barracks. 

Immediately below the ** Place ^' is another terrace containing the 
Cathedral ; and under it, on the river-side, the Public Library ; and 
farther along, the Lycee ; and near the old church St. Nicolas, the 
Hospital, a very large building. 

Standing proudly on another of the eminences is the castle of 
Blois, where, on Friday morning, December 28, 1688, Henry, Doke of 
Guise, son of Francis sumamed the Balafr^, and .the Cardinal of Lor- 
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raine, his uncle, were both murdered by order of Henry III. , who also 
had their bodies burned next day in the fireplace of the room at the 
head of the staircase of Louis XXL, situate immediately to the right on 
entering. This was the Henry, Duke of Guise, who had the direction 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, who had planned the murder of 
Admiral Coligny, and who had hunted down the defeated Huguenots 
with pitiless cruelty. The Catholics had formed a union, termed the 
League, nominally for the defence of the state and its religion, but in 
reality for usurping the powers of government and for suppressing the 
Protestant faith. Of this dangerous association Henry III., with the 
weakest policy, had declared himself the head, and thus the avowed 
enemy of one half of his subjects. He saw his error when too late, and 
dreading the designs of the Duke of Guise and of his uncle the cardinal, 
whose authority had superseded his own, he basely rid himself of them 
by procuring their assassination. This vicious contemptible tyrant 
was himself assassinated a few months afterwards in the Palace of St. 
Cloud, by one Jacques Clement, a Jacobin monk, August 2, 1589. In 
this palace Louis XII. was born, and here Catherine de Medicis died. 

The original castle, of which only one tower remains, was built by 
the ancient Counts of Blois. The finest part of the present chateau 
(the side within the court fronting the entrance) is the work of Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, son of Henri IV. ; the S. and E. sides are by Louis 
XII., and the N. by Francis I., as their respective escutcheons embla- 
zoned on the walls indicate. The castle is always open. Visitors are 
admitted by a small door to the right of the main entrance. Fee, 1 
franc. The handsome staircase of Francis I., within the fine octagonal 
tower, built in the 14th century, is just beyond the escalier of Louis 
XII. Then follow the apartments of Catherine de Medicis, containing 
the room where she died, on the 5th of January 1589, eight days after 
the atrocious murder of the Duke and his uncle. ** Her death," says 
the historian Estoile, "was as little heeded as that of a goat. *' The 
bed stood in the recess of the walL Near it is the prison where the 
cardinal was confined ; the door was opened to let him out, and he had 
just reached the narrow passage leading to the balcony, when the 
assassin struck him down. The gloomy chamber is lighted by a narrow 
grated window, and in the centre of the floor a hole communicates with 
the dungeon below. In the large Salle de Conseil is the fireplace at 
which the Duke of Guise was sitting warming himself and eating 
plums, when he received the intimation of the king's desire to see him. 
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Having passed through the door of the Salle de Conseil into the royal 
bedroom, he proceeded into the cabinet chamber ;• but not finding the 
king there, was about to leave that room, when one of the murderers 
stabbed him, which made him bound forward in agony, with gasping 
mouth and staring eyes, into the king's own bedchamber, where he 
fell a lifeless corpse by the side of the bed. The noise made by the 
murderers was heard by the monks shut up in the adjoining room by 
the king's command, who were engaged to pray for the success of a 
design of his, without having been told what it was. 

In another part of the chateau is the Salle des Etats, built in the 
13th century on foundations of the 9th. Here the States-General were 
twice assembled during the distracted reign of Henry III. 

In the part of the chateau occupied by the apartments of Louis XII. 
is the Mus^e, shown by a separate attendant, which only those bent on 
** doing " the castle need visit. The first room is the most interesting. 
Among the best of the pictures are — No. 116. Hercule aux pieds 
d'Omphale, by Giordano ; David with the head of Goliath, by Gior- 
dano. Nos. 86 and 87. Small scenes by Bourgignon. Nos. 88 and 
89 by Brenghel. No. 73. Portrait by Philippe de Champagne. No. 
137. Portrait of Marguerite de Bourbon, by Clouet dit Janet, 16th 
century. In the next room some Flemish tapestry of the 15th century. 
In the farthest off room a statue of Henry IV., and portrait of his first 
wife. No. 114. Louis XIV. a boy. No. 18. Louis XV. a boy. No. 
75. Madame S^vigne. 

From May to September omnibuses leave daily the H6tel de Blois for 
the chalybeate springs of St. Denis, where there is an excellent water 
establishment. Fare, i franc. Time, 30 minutes. 

Fifteen miles S. from Blois is Pont-le-Voy (pop. 3000), with a large 
Benedictine educational establishment for boys. Diligences leave the hotels 
of Angleterre and of the Chateau for Venddme. 

Blois is the station from which to visit the Chateau of Chambord, 12 
miles distant. Carriages at all the hotels. There are two roads — the shorter 
crosses the country through among vineyards, and the other follows the 
windings of the Loire, on the top of the great dyke or breakwater, con- 
structed to prevent the river from overflowing its banks. 

Chambord itself is a small hamlet, with a comfortable country inn in 
front of the castle. The castle is situated in a policy of 13,590 acres, 
enclosed by a wall 21 miles in circuit, and is the property of the Duke of 
Bordeaux, who is also the Count of Chambord. It is built in the form of 
a Greek cross, in the most elaborate Renaissance style, near the banks of 
lazy sedgy stream, called the Cousson. As seen from without, it pre- 
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sents to the eye an assemblage of six three-storeyed stone towers, sur- 
mounted by peaked roofs, with projecting turrets, dormer windows, and 
chimney-stalks. In the centre rises the elegant lantern tower surrounded 
by six pavilions, whose pyramidal roofs rise alongside the cylindrical 
summits of the towers. From the porch at the main entrance extend the 
offices, at a distance of 25 yards from the main building. The first place 
entered is the Donjon or lantern tower, containing the remarkable double 
staircase, built in such a way that persons may pass up and down it at 
the same time without seeing each other. At the top is the Salle des 
Gardes. The roof is covered with salamanders, the arms of Fran9oi8 I. 
The northern compartment was the theatre, and here, in 1670, Moli^re 
played for the first time Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, before Louis XIV. 
The lantern of the tower is ascended by a single stau'case. This was one 
of the places used by Catherine de Medicis for her astrological pursuits. 
We now approach the west wing, built by Henri II., whose cipher is here 
interlaced with that of Diane de Poitiers. The tower of Henri II. is the 
only one whose woodwork is of chestnut, and although put up in 1 550, is 
nearly as fresh as when new, because neither spiders nor any other insect 
infest chestnut timber. In the dining-room is an artillery corps in minia- 
ture, constructed for the Count of Chambord, and also the table on which 
the body of Marshal Saxe was embalmed, who lived in this castle in great 
state. In the cabinet of Francis I. is the window on which he scratched 
with a diamond, when old and infirm, 

" Souvent femme varie 
Bien fol est qui s'y fie." 

Which pane, however, Louis XIV. broke, out of compliment to Made- 
moiselle Valli^re, whom he afterwards cast off for Madame de Maintenon. 

Francis I. employed 1800 workmen for twelve years, and spent 
^500,000 in the construction of this castle, which undertaking was con- 
tinued by his successors till finished by Louis XIV. 

A diligence, leaving the Blois station by a road leading directly south- 
wards, passes through Celettes, with its castle, Beauregard ; Centres and 
castle, where a road strikes off to Aignan, famous for flint stones, and 
another to Selles, both upon the railway between Tours and Vierzon. 
Selles has a fine Gothic cathedral. Twelve miles distant by diligence is 
Valen9ay (pop. 4000 ; Inn — Trois Marchands), famous for the fine castle 
which belonged to TaJleyrand ; where he died. His tomb is in the chapel 
of the Hospice. 

^^ ONZAIN. Here alight to visit the castle of Chaumont Take ^ 



the road to the left of the station, and cross the Loire by the suspension 
bridge. The village of Chaumont, distant a mile from the station, is 
pleasantly situate between the river and the hill on which the castle 
stands. There are two respectable inns. The best is the Hotel de 
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..'Avenue, opposite the entrance of the road leading to the castle. The 
other is farther down the river, at the foot of the castle stairs. 

The present chateau belongs to the 14th and 15th centuries, and 
was presented by Henri II. to Diana of Poitiers, who, on the death of 
the king, gave it to Catherine de Medicis in exchange for the castle of 
Chenonceaux. It is a massive quadrangular building, flanked with 
towers, and entered by a drawbridge and portcullis, and is superbly 
situated on the brow of a promontory overlooking the Loire. The 
interior is gloomy, which accorded well with the sinister nature of 
Catherine, whose favourite abode it became for her astrological divina- 
tions. There are two sets of rooms — the historic apartments, with the 
furniture in nearly the same state as Catherine de Medicis left it ; and 
the apartments occupied by the family of the owner, the same which 
were inhabited by Madame de Stael, after her return from Ger- 
many. The first room is the Salle des Gardes ; the chairs in this hall 
belonged to Louis XIV. ; but the rest of the furniture, including the 
tapestry, was the property of Catherine de Medicis. Observe the candle- 
stick. In the " SaUe du Consfeil," the empty chairs stiU stand in their 
old places. Round the centre window are the crests of all who have 
been proprietors of the castle. Adjoining is the bedroom of Catherine 
de Medicis, in nearly the same state in which she left it. The dismal 
coverlet of the bed resembles a pall. Observe her wheel for winding wool. 
The trunk with the large brass nails belonged tp the first Cardinal 
Amboise. Next comes the bedroom of the astrologer. In the narrow 
passage between the two chambers is a small door that opens into the 
stair leading up to the platform on the tower. Adjoining is the chapel, 
but here the only ancient relic is the hat of Cardinal Amboise 
hanging over the throne. He was born in this castle ia 1460, when it 
belonged to his father, Pierre Amboise, who had seventeen children, of 
whom the Cardinal was the ninth. Next comes a small room which 
was occupied by Diane de Poitiers. The entrance into the inhabited 
rooms is from the terrace, commanding a magnificent view of the 
Loire. 

i^ AMBOISE (pop. 600). Inns : St. Vincent ; Commerce— beside J^ 
the station. On the other side of the Loire, in the town and under 
the castle, is the Lion d'Or. Private carriages for Chenonceaux, 10 fr, 
and 15 fr. 

The imposing castle of Amboise, rising like a great black cliff from 
behind the inn called Lion d'Or, is the work of Francis I., Louis XII., 
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and Charles VIII. To reach it, take the first street to the right, the 
Eue du Chateau ; then take that short ascent at right angles to the 
Rue Napoleon, the principal street of the village, commencing at the 
Porch. 

The first place shown is the beautiful Chapel, standing on the top of 
a rock overlooking the Rue du Chateau, built by Charles VI XL in 
1470. Over the doorway is represented in most delicate sculpture the 
conversion of St. Hubert, while exquisite foliage work adorns the jambs. 
Yet, fine as this is, the details of the interior display richer and better 
finished workmanship. 

The first parts of the castle shown are the galleries, where Charles 
VIII. spent his boyhood, and where he died. In the great north tower, 
commanding a magnificent prospect, is the hall in which Catherine de 
Medicis and her guests, including Francis II. and Mary Stuart, as- 
sembled, on the discovery of the Protestant conspiracy in 1560, to 
behold the dying agonies of her victims ; some strung up on the ad- 
joining balcony over the fa9ade of Louis XII., others expiring in the 
streets, and others being drowned in the Loire, which ran blood through 
the savage butchery of the Guises, who slaughtered on that occasion 
1500 of their fellow-countrymen. At the N. extremity of the terrace, 
overlooking the Loire, is the door surmounted by the figure of a porcu- 
pine (the crest of Louis XII.), against the top of which Charles VIII. 
struck his head while passing through on his way to the Jeu de 
Paume (tennis-balls), which caused his death. The south tower is 130 
feet high, the walls 13 feet thick, and the ascent is by such a gentle 
ramp or inclination that carriages can drive up to the top. The vaulted 
roof is beautifully groined, and the corbels sustaining it disi)lay much 
humour and expression. 

At a little distance from this tower is seen the chateau where 
Leonardo da Vinci, that universal genius, as remarkable for the beauty 
of his person as for the capacity of his mind, resided while in the 
service of Francis I., and where he expired in the aims of his master on 
the 2d of May 1519. His remains were discovered while digging 
among the foundations of the old church, which stood behind the 
tower. 

The Church of St. Denis, in the principal square, is of the 12th and 
13th centuries. The interior has been completly restored, and displays 
in its columns and vaulting shafts a variety of styles. At the 
Chapelle St. Florentina, to the left of the altar, is a curious Entomb- 
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ment of Christ," in terra cotta, surrounded by five women and two 
men. 

The hest way to go to the castle of Chenonceauz is by rail from Tours, 
from .which it is 20 miles eastward. For Time-tables, see under " Tours 
k Vierzon, in the Indicateur des Chemins de Fer d' Orleans. See page 148. 

From Amboise, Chenonceaux is 11 miles distant. A carriage can be 
hired at the Inn Lion d'Or, or advantage may be taken of the diligence 
which passes the door of the inn, on its way to Chenonceaux. 

CHENONOEAUX is a small village about half-a-mile from the castle. 
The Inns are : Le Bon Laboureur and Le Chateau. The Chateau, a chef 
d'oeuvre in the Renaissance style, stands on a bridge over the Cher. It 
was built by Thomas Bohier, a statesman who filled important situations 
under ,CharlesjVIII., Louis XII., and Francis I. When scarcely finished, 
Francis I. took it into his own possession, as payment of money advanced 
to Bohier. The proprietors have laid out vast sums on its restoration. 

To see the castle to advantage it must be viewed from the avenue by 
the side of the river. The isolated tower at the entrance, in which the 
** concierge " resides, is all that remains of a former chateau, built by Jean 
de Marques in the 13th century. The visitor is admitted into the castle 
by a door opening into a long lobby, with a clock at the farther end, which 
belonged to Diane de Poitiers. Near it is the Salon de Diane, with a por- 
trait of her, and the Salamander of Francis I. over the fireplace, and on a 
pedestal a bust of a Koman, which belonged to Catherine de Medicis. 

In the Boudoir are portraits of Henri III., St. Joseph by MuriUo, 
and St. Sebastian by Guido. 

The ceiling of the Biblioth^que is by Bohier, and is the oldest in the 
castle. The Grand Gallery of Catherine de Medicis extends over the bridge 
built by. Diane de Poitiers. Here are the best paintings : — 

Richelieu by Philippe de Champagne. Louis XIII., dressed as a 
Roman, by Charles Veronese. The Three Graces by Primaticcio. The Pass- 
age of the Red Sea, by Corregio. . Charity, by MuriUo. Duchess of 
Orleans, by Coypel. Louis XIV., by Mignard. The Adoration, by 
Charles Veronese, 1596. Duchesse de Longueville, by Mignard. Job, 
by Zurbarran. 

The kitchen is in the hollow of one of the piers, and Ib admirably 
arranged. The chapel to the left of the entrance has a groined roof and 
six beautiful windoAvs. A small door opens from it, into the terrace built 
by Diane de Poitiers. 

From Chenonceaux go by rail westwards to Tours (see page 146) ; or 
by rail eastwards to Bourges, and join Excursion IX. See page 131. 

From both Amboise and Tours diligences run to Loches — distance 25 
miles. Time 4 hours. The diligences at Loches stop under the town 
belfry. Opposite is the promenade and the principal inn, the H6tel de la 
Promenade. 
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lAchei and its poor neighbonr (once ita rival) Beautieu, are two veiy 
iaterestiog old towns, surroimded b]r toreeta. 

At Lochu, on a pUt«atl Borraunded b; h wall alnut a mile in drcum- 
ference, are the Rojal Palace, now the Faiaia de Justice, the church of 
St. Onta, and the great frawniog castle. On this plateau, in the Rue 
Charles VII., a door opposite St. Ours gives accese to the PaUis. The 
concierge (doot-keeper) couducta the visitor across the terrace to a email 
vaulted chamher lighted bf tbree windows, containing the tbmh of Agnes 
Sorel, who ie Kpreepjited simply attired, lying on a coshion, with two 
lambs at her feet. Her remains originally lay in the church of St. Oma, 




but the canons, who had received money and great benefits and presents 
from her, begged Louis XI. to allow them to he removsd, aa their 
presence mterfered with the sanctity of the mass. The king replied, 
"Certainly, hut with them send also the sums of money she lavished 
upon yoa," They remained in the church till the 18th century, and in 
1806 were deposited in their present position. When the coffin was 
opened, notMng was found hut the head, with the teeth and hair. The 
other chambers shown here are, the ' ' Oratoire " of Anne of Bretagne, and 
her dreaaing.room and bed-room. From the top of the castle is a magni- 
ficent view of the surrounding country, including fleaulicu with its flna 
old abbey church. 

The church of St. Ours was built in the 12th century. At each end is 
a tower with a spire, and between them, over the nave, two large pointed 
cones. The interior has been completely restored. Beyond this church, 
at the other extremity of the plateau, is the strong massive castle founded 
by the Count of Anjou, Foulques Nerra, abont the lOth ceutury, used as ^ 
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Of it 



state priflon even so lately aa 1790. Of it the principBl towor is the 
'* Grande Tour Carree," with a stair within th<^ walls, which ai'e 181 feet 
high and 8 feet thick. In the smaller tower, adjoining, are seeu in the upper 
storey the remains ot fresco paintings, which indicate the position the 
chapel occupied. The " oubUettea " are of enormous extent, and many are 
covered with inscriptions ; particularly the dungeon of the unfortunate 
Ludorico Sforza, who xeema to hare endeavoured to heguile the weary 
ennui of his imprisonment by tracing designs on the walls, and marking 
the alow flight of the hours of his ten years' captivity by a rude Bundlal 
he formed on the wall opposite the only chink through which a little li|;ht 
can enter. In the " Tour Neuve," constructed by Louis XI., is the " Salle 




Vout^" where was suspended the iron cage, S feet «i]uare, in which 
Cardinal Balue was shut up foe eleven years by Louis XI. for treasonable 
conduct and other crimes. On his release, he was loaded with honouis by 
ijixtus IV. The parta of the wall on which it rc3l«d are distinctly seen. 

Before leaving Loches, the fine old abbey church of Beaulieu should he 
visited. Observe the apire and the portal. The old town itself is not 
without interest. 

Jil TOURS (pop. *3,0l>0). Junction with line to Vierzon, 70 -SI 
miles east. (See Excursion IX., page 133.) 

Hotels : Bordeaux ; Unlvera ; Faisan ; Londres. 
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Tours is certainly one of the pleasantest towns in France. It occu- 
pies a flat piece of land between the Loire and the Cher, and is inter- 
sected by a fine wide straight street, the Rue Royale, having at its N. 
extremity the fine bridge over the Loire, 1424 feet long and 47 broad, 
and supported on 15 arches ; and at its S. end the bridge over the Cher. 

The railway station is large and commodious, and, unlike many 
others, is itself in the town, on the Boulevard Beranger, within a few 
yards of excellent hotels. 

The Rue Royale, lined with public buildings, handsome houses, and 
well-furnished shops, may be said to separate the old from the new 
town, between which the usual difference exists — ^narrow, crooked, and 
disagreeably paved streets on the one hand, and broad, light, clean 
streets on the other. There is now one continuous line of planted 
Boulevards from the Jardin des Plantes, which forms the western 
boundary of the town, to the canal basin, which forms the eastern 
boundary. There are also spacious walks alongside the river, on ** Le 
Quai." The Rue de I'Archev^che, on the right hand of the Rue Royale 
going N., leads to the Cathedral, passing through a fine square, and 
by the archbishoifs palace, in whose garden is a cedar brought by a 
missionary from Lebanon. 

The cathedral was begun in 1170, and completed in 1547. It is in 
the form of a Latin cross, 318 feet long, the height of roof 95 feet. 
The grand portal, consisting of three doorways, is flanked by two ela- 
borately sculptured towers, of which the northern is 230 feet high, 
and the southern 225. Between them is a fine circular window, but 
the best glass is in the windows that light the choir. In one of the side 
chapels is the fine tomb of Charles VI XL, and Anne of Brittany his 
wife. The church of St. Julien, at the head of Rue Royale, was 
founded by Clovis in 509. It has been rebuilt, and the only ancient 
part is the tower. The H6tel de Ville, built in 1786, faces the bridge. 
Opposite is the Museum, containing a considerable number of pictures 
of various styles (some by the greatest masters). It is open to the 
public, like all the museums in France, on Sundays, but strangers can 
enter on any other day by paying a small fee. The Rue de la Prefec- 
ture, to the S. of the Rue de I'Archevfech^, leads to the Lycee, the 
" Temple Protesant," the Hotel du Mar^chal, and the Prefecture, con- 
taining the Public Library, open from 12 to 4, with 40,000 vols.; 
among them many rare editions and manuscripts, such as " The hours 
of Charles V." and the ** Book of the Gospels" written in gold letters, 
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on which the Kings of France used to swear in their capacity of abbots 
of St. Martin's. Of that famous abbey, where Richard Coeur de Lion 
heard mass before departing on his crusade, there reipain only the 
two towers in the centre of the town, called La Tour de I'Horloge and 
La Tour Charlemagne. The Palais de Justice, not far from the station, 
is a modem Doric edifice, built in 1840. La Salle des Pas-Perdus is 95 
feet long, by 60 broad and 52 high. The house in which Honor6 Balzac, 
one of the most distinguished and most prolific of French novelists 
was bom (20th May 1799), is in the Kue Royale, between the Rue de 
rOratoire and the Rue de I'Ancienne Intendance. He died in Paris, of 
hypertrophy of the heart, August 80, 1850, and was buried in the 
cemetery of P^re Lachaise. 

Tours possesses 'a preparatory school of medicine, a large hospital, 
and archseological, agricultural, and other scientific societies. 

EXCURSIONS. 

Twenty miles east from Tours, by the branch line to Vierzon, is the 
Castle of Chenonceaux (see page 144). For Time-Tables, see under 
" Tours k Vierzon," in the Indicateur des Chemins de Fer d' Orleans. 
Twenty-four miles east from Chenonceaux station is Selles, where a coach 
awaits passengers for Valen9ay, 10 miles south (pop. 4000), with the 
magnificent chateau of the Etampes family in the midst of a fine park. 

To the W. of Tours, and not far from the botanic gardens at the 
village of La Rlche, are the ruins of the castle of Plessis-les-Tours, the 
favourite residence of Louis XI., son and successor of Charles VII., where 
he died in 1483. It is described by Sir Walter Scott ia Quentin Durward, 
a novel those visiting this part of France should read. On the other side 
of the Loire, about I4 mile above the bridge, is the ancient abbey of 
Marmoutier. 

Ten miles northwards by rail from Tours, on the line to Le Mans, is 
METTRA.Y (pop. 8000), where there is a large agricultural penitentiary, 
with accommodation for 700 juvenile offenders (jeunes detenus), and 606 
acres of land for teaching agriculture, and the arts subsidiary to it. 
Vagrant and vicious boys are here reclaimed and qualified for useful 
occupation. 

,J^ CINQ-MARS, with a curious massive quadrangular stracture, ^^^ 
seen from a great distance, built of enormous bricks, called ** La Pile 
Romaine." It is 86 feet high, and has neither stairs nor windows. 

^ LANGEAIS (pop. 4000). A pleasant little town on the Loire, J^ 
with a large castle rebuilt by Pierre de Lacrosse, who purchased it in 
1270 from Alphonse de France, brother of St. Louis. In 1491, in 
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the Gi:ande Salle of the Chateau, Charles YIII. was married to Anne 
de Bretagne. The fine church of Langeois helongs to the 12th century. 
Six miles S. from Langeais by diligence is Azay-le-Rideau (pop. 3000), 
with a charming castle built in 1510 on piles in an island in the Indre, 
by Gilles Berthelot. The sculptured portal is admirable. 

^ SAINT-PATRICE, with the modem chateau of Rochecotte. ^ 
Four miles distant is the much finer castle of Uss^e. 

i!l PORT-BOULET, the station whence the diligence leaves for ^ 
Chinon, 8 miles southwards. Fare in coupe, 2 J francs. 

CHINON (pop. 7000). ffotel : De France. An interesting town on 
the river Vienne, with a few curious streets and houses, in one of which 
was bom Dr. Francois Rabelais in 1483. From the market-place a steep 
road leads up to the rock on whose summit stand the widely-extendiiig 
ruins of the castle. The entire area of space comprised within the " en- 
ceinte murale " is preserved with as great care and horticultural taste as 
though it were at Versailles or St. Cloud. There are two principal halls. 
The height of the largest, called the " State Chamber," must have been 35 
feet ; the orifices for the floor-joists showing the first levels. The breast- 
work of its fireplace, where Charles VII. was standing with his back to it 
when Jeanne d'Arc pointed to him as the king, rises to a height of 21 feet. 
" A stem round tower of other days " forms a very prominent feature in the 
heart of the enclosure. It was called the Windmill Tower, because of a 
mill which once stood on its summit to grind wheat for the inmates of 
. the castle. It is now a magazine and store. From the crags overlooking 
the river (one hundred feet higher than " the Monument " in London) is 
beheld one of the most beautiful panoramas in France. 

The church of St. Etienne, containing the monument of St. Mexme, is 
a fine building of the 15th century. 

At about a mile and a half distance from Chinon, overlooking the river 
Vienne, on the left hand, is an immense edifice, beautifully situated, and 
commanding the most exquisite landscape from its frontage, appropri- 
ated as a retreat for infirm ladies and gentlemen — rather a rare provision 
in France. The establishment is superintended by a certain number of 
clergy and sisters of mercy. 

^ SAUMUR (pop. 14,000). Hotels: Budan, Blois, Londres. ^ 
This may be considered as pleasant a spot as any in which the archaeo- 
logist and artist could reside a short time, on account of the many very 
interesting places in the vicinity, and the excellence of the white wines, 
for which Saumur has a reputation. The important feature of Saumur 
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is the immense training-school for cavalry officers, where 360 youths, 
from 20 years old and upwards, are taught all the duties of a cavalry 
officer in active service, from the treatment of riding a horse to the 
command of a squadron. It consists of three main buildings, each 300 
feet high. The principal riding-house is 270 feet long. 820 horses, in 
divisions of 164 each, occupy the stables. The officers belong mostly to 
families in a good position, and are well conducted. The period of 
tuition lasts two years, and each officer pays £90 a year. The average 
daily expenditure of the establishment amounts to £960. 

The H6tel de Ville is a quaint Gothic building belonging to the 
16th century. It contains a museum of Koman and Druidical articles 
found in the neighbourhood. Among the "modem antiques " are to 
be seen some shoes of the reigns of Francis I. and Louis XIII. , which 
would astonish some of the ladies' bootmakers in Edinburgh and 
London. Some Of them exhibit heels from 84 to 4 inches high ! The 
quarterings at the insteps almost perpendicular. 

This museum is a very entertaining repository. There are genuine 
sUme-wrought tools found among the numerous Druidical remains of 
this neighbourhood, and a very rare relic of the Roman armies — a 
bronze trumpet, 4 feet 9 inches long, found in a camp 10 miles distant 
from Saumur, and many fine coins of the early emperors. 

Near the quay, close to the old H6tel de Ville, is manufactured 
and sold spun glass, in the form of fruits, flowers, and plants, so well 
imitated as to deceive the eye at the first glance. The mignonette and 
heaths are particularly beautiful. 

The Castle, a plain structure, crowning the hill on which the town 
stands, is supposed to have been commenced in the 11th century by 
Geoffrey Martel, and finished in the 13th. It is now used as a powder 
magazine. Saumur has a few 15th and 16th century houses ; among 
others, the " Maison de la Heine Cecile." In the suburbs, on the banks 
of the Loire, are a number of dwellings excavated, like those of the 
Moabites of old, in the rocks ; out of whose little windows the children 
peep like rabbits from their holes. 

A pleasant and interesting drive from Saumur is to the Druidical monu- 
ments or Dolmens, not above 2 J miles distant. They may be estimated 
to be 13 centuries old — ^being of pre-historic age, and without a mention in 
any, even the most ancient, records of the district. They are now con- 
sidered to have been monuments erected over the dead, probably con- 
cealed under superincumbent ground duiing many centuries, the covering 
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earth having been gradually removed by atmospheric influences. Under 
the slabs of stone skeletons have been found in layers, systematically 
arranged. Anjou exhibits many of these monuments, but those near 
Saumur are the most singular. 

Another interesting drive Is to Montsoreau, 8 miles distant, and Fontre- 
vrault, 10 miles distant, by the banks of the Loire. 

At Montsoreau, on the main causeway, are the ruins of the Castle, con- 
taining the tower called the ** Lanterne des Morts." It was inhabited by 
that Count of Montsoreau who murdered so many Protestants in Angers 
immediately after the massacre of the eve of St. Bartholomew. He was 
the devoted agent of Charles IX. and the infamous Catherine de Medicis. 

The church at Candes should be entered. The vaulting of the vestibule 
inside the porch is supported by one single 12th century column. Near 
Candes, at the entry into the valley of the Maine, is an extensive planta- 
tion of walnut trees. 

At the village of FONTREVRAULT (FoNS Ebbaldi)— (pop. 4000) 
stands the once rich and powerful Abbey, founded in the 12th century, 
now " La Maison Centrale de Detention," or prison for convicts undergoing 
a long term of confinement, but not for life. It can contain 1500 men. 
It has also an agricultural penitentiary for 500 boy criminals. The abbey 
buildings included originally five churches, of which only one remains, the 
largest and best. Here are those four remarkable monumental effigies 
which a few years ago produced such excitement both in France and 
England, on the occasion of preparations being made for their removal 
to England as gifts from the reigning emperor to Queen Victoria. 
" Our Correspondent's " (the Rev. Geoi^e Musgrove) letter to the " Times '* 
at that period originated the stir made in and out of Parliament ; and 
many letters passed between France and England, when the people of 
Anjou rose as one man to protest against the removal. It was urged that 
these most interesting relics of the Plantagenet dynasty (Henry II., 
Eleonore de Guienne his queen, Richard Coeur de Lion, and Isabelle 
d'Angoul^me) should not be kept in oblivion in the recesses of Fontrevrault. 
They are all of stone, except Eleonore's, which is of oak, and were 
beautifully restored as to painting and gilding by Louis Philippe, with the 
intention of placing themi in the Palace of Versailles. Henry II., the 
greatest prince of his time for wisdom, virtue, and ability, yielded up his 
spirit to the King of kings in the chapel of the castle of Chinon. Richard, 
on his gory bed at Chains, had bequeathed his entrails to the people of 
Poitou, in testimony of the contempt in which he had long held them ; and 
his (lion) heart to his loved Rouen, that had been ever true to him. He 
gave his body to Fontrevrault to be laid by his father, rel3ring upon deaih 
to bring near to each other in permanence those whom life had failed to 
bind in parental and filial affection. <• 

Eleanor of Guienne had even in life made Fontrevrault her last resting- 
place upon earth. 

N 
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The buildings contain a beautifully-restored cloister, and in the second 
court a most singular tower, called the Tour d'Evrault, supposed to have 
been a sepulchral chapel. 

Four miles from Fontrevrault is Roiif6, with the dolmen of the Petite 
Croix ; and a little farther on, leaving the forest of Roiff6 on the right, is 
the largest Druidical monument in France, a dolmen nearly 60 feet long, 
called La Piierre IJolle. 

Twenty-three miles from Port Boulet by diligence, passing through 
Fontrevrault, is Loudon (pop. 4500), with another old castle, and a public 
walk commanding fine views. Inns: France, Poste. Here was bom 
John Maigret, or Macrin, who, in 1631, published the first French news- 
paper. 

^ TRfiLAZfi (pop. 5000). With the famous slate quarries, em- ^ 
ploying 3300 workmen, and yielding 150 millions of slates per annum. 
An omnibus runs every hour between Angers and Tr61az6 — fare, 40 c. 

210 

^^ ANGERS (pop. 58,000). ffotels : Cheval-Blanc, Anjou, LondreS;. 
Faisan, etc. Steamers to Nantes and St. Nazaire. Diligences to Tre- 
laze and Pont de Ce. For Apgers to Nantes, see Route 1 7. 

Angers is Intimately connected with England by the Plantagenets, 
who were Counts of Anjou. In the beginning of the 13th century the 
citizens of Angers shut their gates both against Philip IV. of France 
and King John of England^ till thej hjajd proved whether King John 
of England on young Prince Arthur was the successful competitor for 
the English 4jrown. Shakspeare says, in King Johtiy Act 11. Scene 1. 

Citizen upon the waUs.. Who is it that hath warned us to the walls ? 

K. Phi. 'Tis Franice for England, 

K. Johgi. ISngland for itself ; 

You men iof Angers, and my loving subjects. 

K. Phi, You lovijig men of Angers, Arthur's subjects, 

.Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle, 

€it. In brief, we are the king of England's subjects ; 

For him^ and in his right, we hold this town. 

JSC, John. Acknowledge, then, the king, and let me in. 

Pit. That <can we not : but he that proves the king, 

To him will ^we prove loyal ; till that time 

Have we raip:<u'd up our gates against the world. 

Angers is four miles from the Loire, on its affluent the Maine ; by 
which it is divided into two parts — La Ville on the left side, and La 
Doutre on the right. Many of the streets are very narrow and steep, 
and bordered with houses covered with slates, and garnished with 
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quaint pinnacled turrets ; yet in the modernised quarters these hoary 
relics have been replaced by streets and houses of the usual appearance. 

At the south end of the town, and a little to the east of the chateau, 
is the Cathedral St. Maurice, belonging to the 11th, 12th, and 13th cen- 
turies, adorned with two beautiful spires, a fine cupola, and aremarkably 
wide roof, resting upon fascicled columns. The inferior is lighted by 
windows containing painted glass of the 18th century. The green 
marble stoup is said to have been a gift from King Ren^. The statue 
of Ste. Cecilia in the choir is by David of Angers, while the high altar 
is the work of his father. West from St. Maurice, by the Rue St. 
£vroult, is the chateau, on a natural platform of rock, rising to the 
height of 70 feet above the bank of the river, and flanked by 17 stu- 
pendous towers, which, till HenryJIII, of France diminished their 
height by ten yards, rose to 100 feet. The ancient palace of the 
Dukes of Anjou constituted a considerable portion of this gigantic 
stronghold — one of the most terrific illustrations of despotic power that 
the eye can rest on. It has not a parallel in Europe. It contains a 
vast magazine, 1790 tons of gunpowder being stowed in the cellars ; 
and one section is appropriated as a military prison. The inspection 
of the interior, however, hardly requites the fatigue of going the round. 
The best mode of gaining a perfect conception of the immensity of this 
unique structure is to mount the tower of the cathedral, no difficult 
ascent, and thence the whole city is beheld to great advantage. 

In front of the castle, in the Place du Chateau, is a bronze statue of 
King Ren^, by David of Angers ; and behind, or on the southern side 
of the chateau, is the Academic, in which, while used as a military 
college, the Duke of "Wellington was a student in the year 1786. 

A little south of St. Maurice, by the Rue St Giles, in the first street 
on the left (Rue Courte), is the Mus^e, in a vast antique edifice of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, called the Logis Barrault. It contains 
the Public Library and the Picture and Sculpture Galleries, — open 
from 12 to 4 on Sundays and Thursdays ; other days strangers are • 
admitted on the payment of a small fee. Three rooms on the ground 
floor conlain copies in stucco of nearly all the master-works of the 
famous sculptor David, who presented them himself to this his native 
town. In the other rooms are statues by Canova, Houdon, etc. In 
the first floor is the Picture Gallery, containing specimens of the French 
and Flemish schools, including Gerard, Girardet, Watteau, Teniers, 
Ruysdael, etc. The library contains 40,000 volumes, and a great num- 
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ber of important manuscripts. In the natural history department 
there is a valuable collection of minerals. The archaeological depart- 
ment received important additions while making the excavations for 
the foundations of the theatre in 1868 ; among others were discovered 
some fine monolith sarcophagi of the Merovingian period, with skeletons 
in an excellent state of peservation ; a number of female ornaments, 
including earrings of a very original character ; also a relic of the great 
Revolution, said to be unique in France— one of the receptacles used in 
1793 to receive the blood of the victims of the guillotine, called a 
" puisard," or drainer. When found it was full of dried blood. In the 
museum there is also one of those rare stone-hooded fireplaces, of which 
there is a specimen in Meare in Somersetshire. 

Near the museum is the. Prefecture, installed in an old convent ; 
and on the opposite side of the Rue des Lices is the tower of St. Aubin, 
whose arches date from the 6th to the 11th century. 

The busiest and most frequented street in Angers, the Rue St. Laud, 
with its continuation the Rue Comet, extends from the N.W. end of the 
cathedral to the Boulevard des Pommiers, at the north end of the town. 
Here, in the neighbourhood of the Jardin des Plantes, is St. Serge (llth 
century), with a remarkable choir and monument to Tillon (15th cen- 
tury). From the Rue St. Laud, the fifth street on the right hand (the 
Rue St. Georges) leads up to the Hotel de Ville, and behind it, the 
broad Boulevard de la Mairie, the Champ de Mars, the Avant Mail, and 
Le Mail. From the front of the western entrance into the cathedral 
the Montee St. Maurice leads down to the Grand Pont, across the 
Maine. Having crossed the bridge, walk up by the side of the river, 
passing the church of La Trinity and the llcole Royale des Arts et 
Metiers, to a large edifice on the Quai de I'Hdpital, the Hospice St. 
Jean. It is a piagnificent monument of the benevolence of Henry II. 
—some chroniclers say the worthy record of his repentancef as it was 
founded soon after the murder of Thomas k Becket, to which the king 
was always considered as accessory. The great hall (in which used to 
be 300 beds) is 160 feet in length and 63 in breadth ; 24 pointed arches 
divide the nave from two aisles ; 25 doors lead into it, and 21 windows 
admit light. It is one of the finest remains of the 12th century, and 
exhibits the Gothic style in its most attractive aspects. The visitor 
should make a point of seeing the roof, the ascent to which is very 
easy. It is only rivalled by that of King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge — a blending of stone and wood absolutely marvellous. The 
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adjacent granary, also erected by Henry, is equally superb. Norman 
monolith columns are there standing in grand array, 700 years old, yet 
appearing to be of the last century. 

Angers does a great trade in slates from the quarries of Tr^laz^, 4 
miles distant, approached either by rail or by omnibus. Another 
omnibus runs to the prettily-situated town of Ponts-de-C^ (pop. 
4000), distant 2 miles. Here is a fine chateau overlooking the Loire ; 
and here in 1570 the Catholic army, by the advice of Strozzi, one of 
their commanders, drowned in the river 800 unfortunate women who 
had accompanied them. 

Eighteen miles west from Angers by rail is CHAMPTOCjfi (pop. 2600), 
with ^e ruins of Bluebeard's Castle, whose real name was Gilles de Laval, 
Mar^chal de Betz, bom in 1396. His high rank, at a time when noble 
blood was considered almost sacred, enabled him to commit with impunity 
the most atrocious crimes. Yet, at last, when the popular indignation had 
risen to such a pitch that it was feared they would take the law into their 
own hands, he was summoned into the presence of the Bishop of Nantes 
and the S^nechal of Rennes, who condemned him to be strangled, and his 
body to be publicly burned. He had been in the habit of seizing children 
of both sexes, and putting them to death by excruciating torture. Their 
blood he used in alchemy, while of their hands and eyes he made sacrifices 
to the devil to propitiate his favour, while God he sought to conciliate by 
the frequent sacrifice of the mass. Although the castle of Champtoc^ was 
the chief seat of these infamous and blasphemous deeds, he committed 
similar crimes in the castle of Suze, overlooking the Sarthe, 48 miles N. 
from Angers by rail, and 12 S. from Le Mans ; and also in the family 
chateau of Tiflfauges on the river Sevres, 28 miles N.E. from Napoleon- 
Vendee, or 9 miles E. from Montaigu, which is the best station from which 
to visit it. Montaigu is on the Napoleon- Vendue and Nantes railway (see 
Railway Map), 22 miles from Nantes, and 23]^ miles N. from Napoleon. 
Tiffauges, however, must have been the abode of the heroine of the well- 
known tale, for it was chiefly grown-up women he murdered here. 

M^Ss^SL ANGERS TO PARIS. Distance 192 miles. Zt^^^ 

IQQ 

ANGERS. For Time-Tables, see under *• Paris i Angers" in _^ 
the Indicateur des Chemins de Fer de I'Ouest. 

^ SABL:fi (pop. 6000). Inn : La Croix Verte. Situate on a IS 
hill containing mines of anthracite and marble, by the side of the river 
Sarthe. Here is the Chateau Colbert, built by Mansart, furnished as 
it was in his time, and containing many fine decorative and historical 
paintings. 
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Two miles distant is the Abbey of Solesmes (open only to gentle- 
men visitors), of which the Romanesque church is one of the most 
curiotls buildings of the 12th century. In an underground part are 
some singular groups of statuary — an Entombment composed of eight 
figut# pressed according to the 15th century ; and the burial of the 
Virgin Mary, consisting of eighteen figures, etc. 

J!*"SUZE, on the Sarthe (pop. 2500), with its Castle of the 11th i^ 
century, one of the residences of Gilles de Laval, better known as Blue- 
Beard (see p. 155). 

3L LE mans (pop. 38,000). HoteU : Boule d'Or ; Dauphin ; i^ 
France, all rteaf each other, in the Place des Halles. A modernised 
ancient town on the Sarthe, on whose banks, between the two old 
bridges, still stand parts of the old walls. Junction with rail to 
Surdon, 62 miles N. (see Route 15) ; with rail to Brest, 257 miles 
W. (see Route 16) ; and with branch line to Tours, 62 miles S.E. 
For the time-tables to Surdon, see under *' Le Mans k Mezido% k 
Caen," in the Indicateur of the Chemins de Fer de TOuest. For Brest 
in the same time-tables, under ** Paris k Brest." 

At the W. end of the town, at the fine promenade, is the cathedral 
St. Julien, founded in the 11th century, and built at irregular intervals 
during a period of 600 years. It rises in three stages, surrounded by 
blender buttresses, springing from between the low lateral chapels. 
From the southern angle rises a gi-eat square tower 200 feet high, of 
the 12th century. On this same side is also the best portal, and in 
the S.W. comer, beside a well, is a Druidieal stone called a ** peulven." 
The church is 390 feet long and 200 high. Up each side of the nave 
runs a series of Romanesque arches, while the choir, of the 13th cen- 
tury (two centuries later than the nave), is surrounded by a double row 
of tall lancet arches, with 13 chapels, lighted by beautiful windows. 
In the S. transept is the tomb of the widow of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Queen Berengaria, Countess of Maine ; and the house she is said to 
have inhabited is in No. 9 Rue Grande, the street commencing just 
opposite the S. portal. Scarron's house is No. 1 Place St. Michel, 
near the tower. Though unfit for the church, he took orders in 1635, 
and eventually became a canon of Le Mans. In 1651 he won the hand 
of Mdlle. D'Aubigne, and died in 1660, aged 50. His widow mar- 
ried Louis XIV., and died a ** devote " in 1719, as Madame I^a Mar- 
quise de Maintenon. 
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That large house nearly opposite the Druid's stone is the Grabatoire, 
in the Rennaisance style. The street most remarkable for old houses 
is the Rue Grande. Richard II., the first of the Plantfi|Eenete of 
England, was bom at Le Mans. On the other side of the Sarthe is 
the church of Notre-Dame-du-Pr^, of the 11th and 12th centuries^ with 
crypt and mural paintings. 

To the N.E. of the Place des Halles are the abbey buildings of tbe 
Couture, the best part being occupied by the Prefecture, and between 
it and the church are the Museum and Pictuje Gallery. The church is 
of the 13th century. 

^LAFERT6-BERNNARD(pop.3000.) Hotel :Oxi&»t. Situate i^ 
on the river Hulsne. Has a fine Gothic church and a enrious old 
gateway, in which is established the Hotel de Ville. 

^ NOGENT-LE-ROTROU (pop. 8000). Hotel: DaupMn. ^ 
Pleasantly situate on the river Huisne, at the foot of the hill on which 
staads the castle of Saint Jean, formerly the property and favourite 
residence of Maximilien de Bethune, Duke of Sully, the distinguished 
minister of H^ri IV, who died in December 1640. In the ** hospice " 
of this town is his monument, with that of his wife, by Boudini. 

i^ CHARTRES (pop. 20,000). Diligences to Dreux, IlUers, and^ 
Chateaudun. Hotels : Due de Chartres, Monarque, France — all in the 
Place des Epars, where there is in the centre a bronze statue of General' 
Marceau, a native of this town, of whom it is written, that " Soldat k 
16 ans, general k 23, il mourut k 27." 

" Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career. 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes ; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit's bright repose ; 
For he was freedom's champion." . . . 

ChUde Harold f canto iii., stanza Ivii. 

Chartres, the ancient Autricum (Civitas Camutum), and one of the 
most uninteresting towns in France, is graced with a glorious cathedral, 
which in magnitude, elegance, and purity of style, is unequalled by any 
church in France. It is in shape cruciform, with the apse pointing 
N.E., is supported by 30 flying buttresses in tiers, with coUonettes 
arranged like the rays of a wheel, occupies' 5697 square yards, and was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary on the 17th of October 1260, in the pre- 
sence of St. Louis and family. It possesses three fa9ades. The 
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southern is rich in sculpture, and is supported on columns, the 
shafts •f which are nearly all monoliths. The western fa9ade is the 
main entrance, and more remarkable for magnitude than ornament. 
It is 157 feet wide, and was built in 1170. The central doorway is 
called the "Porte Royale," because by it the kings of France used to 
enter. The spires on each side are unequal. One is an admirably 
proportioned pyramid 378 feet high, commenced in 1145 and finished 
in 1104. The other, called the " clocher neuf," because rebuilt after 
the fire of 1506, is elaborately adorned with pinnacles and delicate open 
work, and is 414 feet high. The N. fa9ade, dedicated to the Virgin, is 
the richest of all, and is covered with 700 sculptured figures. Im- 
mediately to the left of this portal, on entering, we have the Virgin's 
Chapel, and on the altar, flickering with wax lights, is the gaudily- 
dressed, black-faoed wooden image of the " Vierge du Pilier," visited 
annually by above 70,000 pilgrims, of whom the largest proportion are 
mothers, who come to put their children under her protection. The 
nave is 426 feet long, 105 feet wide, and 121 feet high. The transept 
is 207 feet long, and the choir 124 ieet long. 

52 pillars and 40 pillasters support the vault of the temple, and 
125 coloured windows, with 3 gems Df roses, all of the 13th century, 
pour into it their gorgeous light. The southern rose window was given 
hj St. Louis. The choir is surrounded by a double arcade, with five 
chapels, and the sanctuary by a beautifully sculptured stone screen, 
with spirited figures representing the history of the life of our Saviour 
and of the Virgin. It was commenced in 1514, and finished in 1706. 
Bound the ianer or lanotuary side of the screen are marble slabs with 
figures in relief presenting similar subjects. 

That fine white marble group over the altar is by Bridan, who spent 
2} years in Carrara in search of this block, which measures 1640 cubic 
feet. He finished this chef d'oeuvre in 1773, after three years of 
assiduous labour. 

The crypt, or underground church, was consecrated in 1020, and is 
360 feet long and 19 feet wide. When France was invaded by the 
Romans, the Druids fled to this place, which was originally a great cave 
situate in the midst of a dense forest, to worship in secret their 
divinities. Along with their own altars they had (it is said) one to a 
virgin who was to bear a child, in conformity to a legend which had, 
been prevalent among them for many generations. The crypt is 
entered from the outside ; a ticket indicates the way. 
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To inspect the exterior work of the cathedral it is necessary to ascend 
the "clocher neuf" — fee 75 centimes. The roof is covered with 
copper plates on iron joists, put up in 1841. Formerly it was of 
beautifully wrought wood, which was entirely consumed by the fire of 
1886. 

In the lower part of the town is St Pierre, which, like the cathedral, 
has also suffered from severe conflagrations. Originally built in the 
6th century, it was burnt down by a terrible fire in September 1134. 
The nave and choir were rebuilt between 1150 and 1270, but the apse 
is of the 14th century. In form it is an irregular parallelogram, 269 
feet long and 67 wide. The lower clerestory windows, in counterparts, 
are of exquisite tracery ; so delicate that they might be imagined to 
have been carved out of ivory or boxwood rather than stone. If this 
interior were but cleared of all that is modem, it would be accounted 
one of the most beautiful in Touraine. 

The other buildings worthy of notice are the Episcopal Palace, the 
old abbey church of Saint-Martin-uu-Val, with its curious crypt, and 
the Hotel de Ville, containing the museum. 

JS MAINTENON (pop. 2000). Inns : St. Denis, opposite the ii 
Chateau ; and St. Pierre, in the town. A clean little village on the 
Eure, which owes its celebrity to Fran9oise d'Aubign^ (Marquise de 
Maintenon), who, 24 years after the death of her first husband, became 
the wife of Louis XIV., who reconstructed the castle for her and em- 
bellished the surrounding grounds. 

The Chateau is a low building, chiefly of brick, of which the four 
towers, including the "Pavilion," or **Tour Carree," are of the 13th 
century ; but the Chapel and ** Grande Galerie" were built by Louis 
XIV. The estate now belongs to the Noailles, whose family portraits 
occupy the "Galerie." 

During the residence of the proprietors the public are only admitted 
to the picture gallery and to the apartments of Madame Maintenon, 
where are the excellent portrait of her by Mignard, her bed, sedan 
chair, writing-table, etc. The furnitm-e of the chateau exhibits great 
taste. The windows look out upon the grounds, where the arches of 
the fine aqueduct are seen mingling with the trees. 

From the house walk down the avenue, and pass through below the 
aqueduct, as from the other side a complete view is obtained of the 48 
arches, 92 feet high, 53 broad, and 42 feet span. It was constructed 
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by Louis XIV. at an enormous expense, to convey the water of the 
Eure to Versailles, but was never finished. 

In the neighbourhood are some menhirs and dolmens. 

i!i RAMBOUILLET (pop. 6000). Inns: Lion d'Or, Croix ^ 
Blanche, Dauphin, all at the end of the town most distant from the 
railway station, and near the Chateau or Palais Royal and the stables, 
which are more imposing than the Palace itself. 

For permission to visit the Palace, the Laiterie (dairy) of Marie 
Antoinette, and the Coquillage, apply at the office in the stable build- 
ings. The permission is readily granted. 

Rambouillet is a long straggling town with few nice houses. The 
palace, which has never been anything better than a mere royal hunt- 
ing-box, is a plain, square brick building flanked with towers, of 
which the largest and most prominent was built by Hugh Capet. The 
interior of the Chateau contains nothing very attractive. On the 
ground floor is the summer dining-room, lined with slabs of marble. 
Above are the apartments of Charles X., including the room where he 
signed his abdication. In an adjoining room is a map of the forest of 
Rambouillet, in part executed by Louis XVI. Then the toilet-room, 
of Marie Antoinette, with the walls and ceiling lined with carved oak. 
In a miserable chamber of the third storey of the old tower Francis I. 
died in 1547. The grounds around afford delightful walks. In them, 
about one mile from the palace, is the " Laiterie of Marie Antoinette ;" 
and a little bey(md, in the Jardin Anglais, is a small house lined with 
common shells, called the " Coquillage. " A few yards from the house is 
a great flat stone, on which Napoleon I. planned his Russian campaign. 

The forest and park contain 33,600 acres, and include the grotto of 
Rabelais and the ruins of the Chateau d'E^emon. 
i^L ST. CYR (see page 91, and Map of the Environs of Paris). ^ 

i^ VERSAILLES (see page 84). The trains enter Paris by the J^ 
left side of the Seine. 

JJi PARIS. Arrive at the station of the Chemins de Fer de I'Ouest, 
No. 44 Boulevard Montparnasse. (See S. W. side of Plan of Paris.) 

Cabs, and private and public omnibuses, await passengers at the 
station. 

As a supplement to this tour we add the line between Paris and 
Tours, distance 146 miles, passing Bretigny, 20 miles from Paris and 
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126 from Tours ; Dourdan, 85 miles from Paris and 111 from Tours ; 
ChcUeauduTif 83 miles from Paris and 63 miles from Tours ; and Venr 
d&me, lid miles from Paris and 85 miles from Tours. 

Of these the most important towns are CHATEAUDUN (pop. 
7000). Hotel : Grande Monarque. This town has been almost entirely 
rebuilt since the conflagration which destroyed it in 1728. It has a 
fine castle, with a great cylindrical keep or dimgeon- tower of the 12th 
century, ascended by a handsome staircase. The other public build- 
ings are the Hotel de Ville, the College, and the Parish Church. 
Bonneval (pop. 4000), the first station 10 miles N. of Chateaudun, 
has the ruins of a Benedictine abbey of the 11th century, and many 
Celtic monuments in the neighbourhood. 

VENDOME (pop. 10,000). Hotel: Lion d'Or. Venddme is plea- 
santly situated on the Loire, at the foot of a hill covered with vine- 
yards, and crowned with the imposing and picturesque ruins of its old 
castle. It is well built and clean, and surrounded by fine walks. 
Among the public buildings the principal are the Church of La 
Trinity, of the 15th and 16th centuries, and its beautiful belfry 262 
feet high ; the Lycee, built, by Cesar de VendSme ; the large cavalry 
barracks ; the Palais de Justice ; and the curious bridge across the 
Loire. 

Nine miles west from Vend&me is the village of LES ROCHES, 
with most of the houses hewn in the rock. About the same distance 
to the east from Vend6me is SELOMMES (pop. 900), with the ruins 
of an old castle, and numerous strange monumental stones. 

On the line between TOURS and LE MANS, distance 62 miles, 
there is nothing of much importance, excepting METTRAY, noticed 
under Excursions from Tours. 
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A-B. Route of Omnibus A-B, 55. 
A-C. Route of Omnibus A-C, 69. 
A-E. Route of Omnibus A-E, 11, 71. 
A-F. Route of Omnibus A-F, 46. 
A-G. Route of Omnibus A-G, 11, 34. 
Addresses, xxviii. 
American Embassy, xxviii. 
Amphitheatre d'Anatomie, 67. 
Apothecaries (English), xxix. 
Arc de Triomphe,.29. 

„ „ de I'Etoile, 53. 

Area of Paris, 2. 

Bane of France, 62. 

Baths, xxix. 

Bazaars, xxx. 

Beaujon Hospital, 4, 63. 

Bibliotheque Mazarine, 81. 

„ Nationale et Royale, 

61. 

„ St Genevifere, 46. 

Bicgtre Hospital, 66. 
Bill of Fare ; see Carte du Jour, 
Boarding-houses, xxii. 
Bois de Boulogne, 72. 
Bois de Vincennes, 70. 
Boulangerie G^n^rale, 67. 
Boulogne to Paris, ix. 
Bourse, 63. 

C. HouTE of Omnibus C, xv, 54. 
Cabinets inodores, xxix. 
Cabs, xvi. 

„ tariffs, xvii. 
Caf&s», XXV. 
Calais to Paris by Boulogne, x. 

„ „ ,, Hazebrouck, x. 
Carte du Jour, xxiv. 



Catacombs, 44.' 

Catherine de Medicis ; see Medicis. 

" Ceinture," Railway, xix. 

Central Paris, Plan of, 6. 

Champs de Mars, 51. 

Champs Elys^es, 53. 

Chapelle Expiatoire, 9. 

Charlotte Corday, 41. 

Cherbourg to Paris, x. 

Clinique de la Faculte de Medecine, 

41. 
Closerie de Lilas, 34, 43. 
Clubs, xxvi. 

College de France, 3, 41. 
Colonne de Juillet, 12. 
Concerts, 79. 

Conciergerie, Prison of, 6, 38. 
Conseil des Prud' Hommes, 58. 
Conservatoire de Musique, 11, 79. 
„ des Arts et Metiers, 

57. 
" Course," meaning of, xviii. 

D. Route of Omnibus D, 58. 
Dieppe to Paris, ix. 

Ddme, the, 49. 
Douglas, Duke of, 32. 
Dunkerque to Paris, x. 
Duval, Etablissements de, xxiii. 

E. Route of Omnibus E, 8, 11. 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, 32. 

„ de Droit, 45. 

„ de M6decine, 41. 

„ Militaire, 51. 

„ des Mines, 4, 43. 
Educational Establishments, 3. 
Embassies, xxviii. 
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Embassy, American, 53; 

„ English, 63. 
Etat Majeur de la Garde, 39. 
Exchange, 63. 

Glass Depot op St. Gobain, 67. 
Gobelins, the, 67. ^ 

Grand Opera, 75, 76. 

Halle au Bl^, 56. 
Halles Centrales, xxz, 5fi. 
Hippodrome, 54. 
History of Paris, 1. 
Hospitals, 4, 43. 
Hotels, 21. 
Hotel de Cluny, 30. 
Dieu, 4, 35. 
de Ville, 35. 
des InvaJides, 48. 
des Monnaies, 31. 
House-hiring ; see Temporary Resi- 
dents. 
House of Fieschi, 59. 

Fran9ois I., 52. 
Fulbert, 37. 
Molifere, 61. 
Racine, 82. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 59. 
Rohan, Cardinal, 59. 
S^vign6, Madame de, 59. 
Valois, Charles de, 59. 
Voltaire, 47. 

I. Route op Omnibus I, 66. 
Ices, xxvi. 

Industrial Establishments, 3. 
" Innocents," fountain of, 56. 
Institut de France, 31. 

Jardin Mabille, 52. 

„ des Pl&ntes, 65. 
Jeunes Detenus prison, 6, 68. 

LABi60isii:RE Hospital, 4, 69. 
Le Havre to Paris, x. 
Libraries ; see Biblioth^que. 
London to Paris by Newhaven and 
Dieppe, ix. 



London to Paris by Folkestone and 
Boulogne, ix. 

„ „ by Dover and 
Calais, x. 
Llslgchamps, race-courstf of, 72. 
Louvre, the, 28. 

,, Entrances, 13. 
,, Paintings, 17. 
,, Sculptures, 14. 
Luxor Obelisk, 27. 
lifck» St. Louis, 4, 41. 

Madeleine, Church op the, 8. 
Madelonnettes Prison, 6, 43. 
Maison Municipale de Sant^, 5, 69. 
Marat, 41. 

Marche du Temple, 58. 
Markets, xxx. 
Marie Antoinette, 28, 38. 
Marshal Ney, statue of, 34, 43. 
Masonic Lodges, Xxvi. 
Massacre on the eve of St. Bartho- 
lomew, 80. 
Medicis, Catherine de, 30, 139, 142. 

„ Marie de, 21. 
Military bands,- 80. 
Mint, 31. 
Money, xxxi. 
Mont de Piet^, 59. 
Morgue, the, 37. 

Napoleon's tomb, 49. 
New Opera House, 9. 
Newspapers, xxix. 
Notre-Dame, Cathedral of, 35. 
Notre-Dame de Lorette, church of, 
69. 

Observatory, 43. 
Od^on Theatre, 75, 77, 42. 
Omnibuses, xiv. 

Regulations, xx. 

to approach the ** Cein- 
ture " Railway, xv. 
Operas, 74, 75, 76. 
Opera Comique, 75, 76. 

P. Route op Omnibus P, 66, 67 
Palais des Archives, 59. 
„ du Corps Legislatif, 48. 
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Palais des Elys^es, 52. 
de r Industrie, 52. 
de Janice, 87. 
de la Legi(xi d'Honneur, 48. 
du Louvre, 28, 13. 
du LuxeiaJEtouTg, 42. 
du^uaid'Orsay, 47. 
Royal, 29. 
des Thermos, 39. 
Pantheon, church of, 44. 
Pare de Buttes Chaumont, 68. 

„ ,, Monceauz, 60. 
Peach Gardens, 71. 
'* Pensions ; " see Boarding'- ffouses, 
P^re Lachaise, 68. 
Place de la Bastille, 12. 
du Carrousel, 29. 
du Chateau d'Eau, 58. 
de la Concorde, 27. 
d'Enfer, 43. 
de I'Hotel de ViUe, 35. 
du Palais Royal, 29. 
de Vendome, LO. 
des Victoires, 62. 
Police Office, zxix, 39. 
Pompeian Palace, 52. 
Porte St. Denis, 11. 

„ St. Martin, 11. 
Post Office, xxviii, 66. 
Prefecture de Police, xzij, 39. 
Preliminary Information, ix. 
Printing-office, 59. 
Prisons, 5. 

Protestant churches, xzvii. 
Public conveyances, xiv. 

Racine, Jean, 32, 111. 
Railway omnibuses, xii. 

Stations in Paris, xiii. 

Time-tables, xi. 
„ round Paris, xix. 
Restaurants, xxiii. 
Robespierre, 38. 
Roquette Prison, 6, 67. 
Russian church, xxviiL 

Sainte Chapblle, church op, 39. 
Ste. Elisabeth, church of, 57. 
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St. Etienne du Mont, church of, 45. 

St. Eustache, church of, 57. 

St. Ferdinand, chapel of, 54. 

St. Genevieve, church of, 44. 

St. Germain des Pr6s, church of, 

32. 
St. GerxDsin I'Auxerrois, chui'ch of, 

30. 
St. Gervais, church of, 35. 
St. Nieolas des Champs, 57. 
St. Roch, 63. 

St. Sulpic^ church of, 32. 
St Vincent de Paul, church of, 69. 
Salp^tri^re Hospital, 4, 66. 
Scarron, Paul, 35, 92, 156. 
Scientific Establishments, 3. 
Seine, the, 6. 
Shops, XXX. 
Sorbonne, 3, 41. 
Steamboats on the Seine, xxi. 

„ stations, xxi. 

Swallow, by Horace Vernet, 30. 
Synagogue, xxviii. 

Temporabt residents, zxvl 
Theatres, 74, 75, 76. 
Theatre Fran9ais, 75, 76. 
Theatre Italien, 75, 76. 
Theatre du Vaudevilfe, 75, 77. 
Time-tables, xi, 
Tour St. Jacques, 35. 
Tribunal de Commerce, 39. 
Trinity, La, church of, 69. 
Tmleries, 28. 

U. Route op Omnibus U, 65, 67. 

Val de Grace, church op, 5, 43. 
Vincennes, 70. 

Walls op Paris, 2. 
Water closets, xxix. 
Weights and Measures, xxxii. 

Y. Route op Omnibus Y, 47. 

Z. Route op Omnibus Z, 52. 
Zoological Gardens, 65. 
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Agnbs Sorel, 138, 145. 

Aignan, 141. 

A.rnboise, castle and town of, 142. 

Angers, 152. 

Arcueil, 134. 

Argenteuil, 99. 

Asiiieres, 81, 93, 99. 

Avize, 109. 

Ay, 109, 110. 

Beauvais, 123. 

Blois, 138. 

Blue Beard, 155. 

Bonneval, 161. 

Bossuet, 111. 

Bourbon TArchaAbault, 127. 

Bourges, 131. 

Bouzy, 110. 

Bretigny, 135, 160. 

Brie, Comte Robert, 113. 

Brunoy, 117. ^ 

Camp de Chalons, 108. 
Celettes, 141. 
Chalons-sur^Mame, 108. 
Chambptd, castle of, 140. 
Champagne wine, 110. 
Champtoc^, 155. 
Chantilly, 100, 122. 
Charenton-sur-Mame, 117. 
Chartres, 157. 
Chateau-Thierry, 110. 
Chateaudun, 161. 
Chaumont, castle of, 142. 
Chelles, 112. 

Chenonceaux, castle of, 144, 148. 
Chinon, 149. 



Cinq-Mars, 148. 
Clamart, 83. 
Colombes, 99. 
Compi^gne, 102. 
Cosne, 125. 
Coulomrniers, 113. 
Courbevoie, 81. 
Creil, 102, 122. 

Dolmens, 150, 152. 
Dormans, 110. 
Doyet, 131. 

Enghien-les-Bains, 98. 
Epernay, 109. 
Ermont, 98, 124. 
Ermonville, 104. 
Etampes, 135. 

Febt^-milon, 104, 110. 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 111. 
Flamboin, 114. 
Fontainebleau, 118, 125. 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, 134. 
Fontrevrault, 151. 
Foui'chambault, 125. 

GiEN, 125. 
Gisors, 124. 
Goumay, 124. 
Gretz, 113. 
GuLse, Duke of, 139. 

Henry III., 82, 139. 
Hortense, la Heine, 9f 
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Jamib II., 94. 
Jeaim^^d'Arc 102, 186, 149. 
Joan of Arc ; see JearvM cT^rp. 
Josephine, Empress, 94, 95. 

La Charit^ 125. 
La Fert^-Bemhard, 157. 
La Fontaine, 110. 
Lagny, 112. 
Lf^geais, 148. 
Laon, 105. 
Layerri^re, 92. 
Legion d'Honneur, 97. 
Le Mans, 156. 
Leonardo da Vinci, 142. 
Les Aubrais, 136. 
Les Roches, 161. 
Loches, 144. 
Loiret, sources of, 138. 
Longveville, 113. 
Loudon, 152. 

Maqnt-les-Hameaux, 92. 
Maintenon, Madame de, 91, 159. 

,, town of, 159. 

Maisons-Alfort, 117. 
Malmaison, 94. 
Mar]y-la-Machine, 94. 
Marmagne, 131. 
Mary Stuart, Queen, 137, 143. 
Meaux, 111. 

Medicis, Catherine de, 139, 141, 142. 
Melun, 117. 
Mettray, 148. 
Meudon, 83. 
Montaigu, 155. 
Montargis, 125. 
Montgeron, 117. 
Montlu9on, 131. 
Montmorency, 98. 
Montsoreau, 151. 
Moret, 125. 
Moulins, 126. 
Mourmelon-le-Grand, 108. 
Mourmelon-le-Petit, 108. 

Nanterre, 93. 
Neris, 131. 
Nevers, 126. 



Nogent-le-Retrou, 157. 
Noisy-le-Sec, 112, 118. 

OiRT, 109. 
Onzain, 141. 
Orleans, 136. 
Orry-la-ViUe, 100. 

Pascal, 92. 
Pierrefonds, 103. 
Plantagenets, 151, 152, 157. 
Plessis-BelviUe, 104. 
Plessis-les-Tours, 148. 
Pontrle-Voy, 140. 
Pontoise, 124. 
Ponts-de-C6, 155. 
Port-Boulet, 149. 
Port Marly, 94. 
Port-Royal, 92. 
Pougues-les-Eaux, 125. 
Provins, 113. 
Puteauz, 81. 

Raoine, Jean, 111. 
Rambouillet, 160. 
Reims, 106. 
Rheims ; see Reims, 
RoiflK, 152. 
Rousseau, J. J., 104. 
Rueil, 95. 

Sabl£, 155. 

Saincaize, 126. 

St. aoud, 81. 

St. Cyr, 91, 160. 

St. Denis, 96, 122. 

St. Germain-des-Foss^s, 127, 131. 

St. (rermain-en-Laye, 93. 

St. Germer, 124. 

St. Hilaire-au-Temple, 108. 

St. Menoux, 127. 

St. Patrice, 149. 

Saumur, 149. 

Sceauz, 134. 

Selles, 141, 148. 

Selommes, 161. 

Senlis, 101. 

Sevres, 84. 

Sezanne, 110. 
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SUlery, 108. 
Soissons, 104. 
Solesmes, abbey of, 156. 
Souvigny, 127, 131. 
Sur^nes, St. 
Summers, 100, 122. 
Suze, 155, 156. 

TlFFAUGBB, 155. 
Tours, 146. 
Trelaz6, 152, 155. 



Troyes, 114. 

VALBNgAT, 141, 148. 

Venddme, 161. 
Versailles, 84. 
Vertus, 109. 
Vichy, 127. 
Vierzon, 133, .148. 
ViUe d'Avray, 83. 
Villers-Coterets, 104. 
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